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PREFACE. 

It is only natural that the domestic life of 
every great man should be a matter of deep 
interest to the world at large. As leading 
actors in the grand drama of public fame, our 
eminent men must necessarily hold a foremost 
place in our social history. Heuce it is only 
a justifiable curiosity which seeks to know more 
about them when " out of harness," atplay.and 
in their own homes. 

It was a suggestive idea of this kind in- 
cidentally mentioned in the Times a few yeara 
ago, that prompted the compilation of the 
present work, which, it is hoped, will make 
the public more thoroughly acquainted with 
many of those celebrated men whose tastes, 
habits, and other personal traits of character, 
have never hitherto been systematically col- 
lected. 

But, while a work of this kind — so wide is its 
subject — must be at its best merely fragmen- 
tary, and contain much that is already known 
to biographers and critics, it is hoped that, as a 
popular book, and written for the public, it will 
meet with favour and interest. Should this be 
the case, the Author intends to continue the 
subject on a future occasion. 

T. F. THISBLTON DYER. 

.ifnv nth. i^sa. 
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known — " You are a father, Signor Ambassador, 
and GO we will finish our ride." This is one of 
those numerous little incidents which show that 
even monarchs are not unlike other mortals, but 
can enter into childish games. It reminds us how 
Cardinal de Richelieu was one day found jumping 
with his servants, to try who could reach the 
highest side of a wall. De Grammont offered to 
join in the contest, and, in the true spirit of a 
courtier, knowing how jealous the Cardinal was 
of his powers, he allowed his efforts to surpass 
his own.* 

So, too, it must be remembered that many 
of our great men have not thought it below 
their dignity to while away their leisure hours in 
some trifling game, glad to throw aside, and 
forget, the trammels of life ; although it has been 
asserted that a disinclination to athletic sports, 
and exercises, will be in general found among the 
peculiarities which mark a youth of genius. In 
support of this common notion, D'lsraeli quotes 
Beattie, who thus describes his ideal minstrel — 

Concourse and noiee and toil be ever fled, 
Nor cored to mingle in tlie clamorous fray 
Of squabbling imps, but to tbc forest sped. 

But experience only too frequently shows the 

contrary to be the case. Thus the Duke of 

* See D'leraeli'a "Carioiities of Literature," 
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■Wt'llington, although upou points of military 
discipline he was firm and strict, yet, the instant 
the duties were performed, he entered fully and 
freely, with his personal staff, into all their amase- 
ments, promoting, as far as lay in bis power, any 
manly sport. Although, too, cut off from indulg- 
ing much in pastimes with his sons, he was glad 
of doing so whenever he had an opportunity. The 
Rev. William Wagner, then Vicar of Brighton, 
who was tutor to his sons, has given an interest- 
ing anecdote of the Duke's love of tennis, which 
we subjoin : — " When at Strath fieldsaye, the Duke 
played tennis in the tennis court, which was a 
riding school in Lord Rivers' time, and which the 
Duke had converted to its present use. His Grace 
and I were, perhaps, more equally matched than 
men usually are, and hence the Duke often sent 
to ask me whether I was disposed to play at 
tennis with him. On one occasion I made a 
chance back-handed violent return of the ball, 
which was so rapid and twisting that he could not 
get out of its way. It struck him on the side. 
He rubbed the place, and referred to a custom in 
India of rubbing for a variety of ills. He then 
resumed the game, and would not leave off till he 
had played out the set.'* 

Another tennis player was Charles JameB 
Fox, a pastime into which he entered with 
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all eameBtness, in his Bpare moments. He 
would have been famous also as a batsman, if 
he had applied himself to cricket with the sama 
seriousness. Anyhow, he was a capital cricketer. 
" Mj love to Carlisle," he wrote to Selwyn from 
King's Gate in August, 1771, "and tell him we 
have a cricket party here, at which I am very 
near the best player, so he may judge of the 
rest." When past five-and-fifty, and as much 
older than his years in body, as he was younger in 
all else, he never failed to run himself out, amidst 
the reproachful cries of spectators, to whom it 
Beemed almost a miracle that he could run at 
all. Trap-ball he played in his chair, adds 
Trevelyan,* to the very last, " and so skilfully as 
to deprive him of all excuse for the barefaced 
advantages which he took over the very small 
Whigs, in whose company be was as much at home 
as ever he had been with their grandfathers." 

A game of fives was an intense amusement to 
William Hazlitt, who was an enthusiastic admirer 
of the game. At one period of his life he was a 
regular attendant at the fives-court, St. Martin's 
Street, and in one of his essays he alludes to the 
death of John Cavanagh, the celebrated fives 
player, in the year 1819, at his house in Burbage 
Street, St. Giles's. Describing, too, this pastime, 
• " Early History of C. J. Fox," 1881, 457. 




lie says that " it is a game which no one thinks of 
playing without putting on a flannel jacket, and 
after you have been engaged in it for ten minutes, 
you are just as if you had been dipped in a mill- 
pond. John Davies, the finest player in the world, 
never pulled off his coat, and merely buttoning it, 
that it might not be in his way, would go down 
into the fives-court and play two of the best players 
of the day, and at the end of the match you could 
not perceive that a hair of his head was wet. 
Powell, the keeper of the court, said that he 
never seemed to follow the ball, but that it came 
to him ; he did everything with such ease." 

The fourth Earl of Carlisle learned cricket at 
Eton, and in a letter to George Selwyn, boasts 
that even at Mannheim, he was, with the dawn, 
practising with the bat, and Walpole, alluding to 
his career at the same school, about the year 1726, 
says : — " An expedition against bargemen, and a 
game of cricket are very pretty things, but, 
thank my stars, I can remember things that are 
very nearly as pretty." 

At the commencement of the present century, 
indeed, many of the nobility and celebrities of the 
day not only patronized, but heartily enjoyed a 
game of cricket, and amongst their numbers 
we find the Dukes of York, Kichmond, Bed- 
ford, and Hamilton, the Earls of Thanet and 
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Darnley ; even, too, the Prioce Regent, on 
several occasiona, played in the White Conduit 
Fields. Lord Byron, in the year 1805, played 
in the Harrow eleven ag;ainst Eton, and the 
excellent, and philanthropic William Wilberforee 
was laid up by the severe blow which ho 
received on the leg, whilst playing at the game 
with his sons. And yet in the last century, 
cricket would seem to have been placed in the 
category of vulgar games, and in The Connoisseur, 
dated 1756, the vulgarities of a young man of 
the period are thus enumerated : — Drinking purl 
in the morning, smoking hia pipe in a night- 
cellar, eating black puddings at Bartholomew 
Fair, boxing with Buckhorse, his greatest excel- 
lence being cricket-playing, in which he ia 
esteemed as good a bat as either o£ the Bennets; 
and is styled by his brethren of the wicket 
" Long Robin." 

Although, happily, times have long since 
changed, yet even at this period Horace Wal- 
pole tells us that the clergy, disregarding the 
prejudice of the day, were the great players, and 
adds : — " I could tell you of Lord Montford'a 
making cricket matches, and fetching up parson3> 
by express, from different parts of England to play 
on Richmond Green.'' 

With cricketers of the early part of the present 
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ceatury, the name of "William Ward was well- 
known — once Baak Director and Member of 
Parliament. But how soon popularity subsides 
was forcibly illustrated at Lord's in the year 
1859. When some exciting match was being 
played, one of Mr. Ward's friends was heard to 
remark, " Poor Ward is now about his last, 
dying of a diseased kidney — very painful." Two 
or three distinguished young players of the day 
remarked, " Ward ? Who's Ward ? " 

Then there was Lord Prederick Beauclerk, who 
was another distinguished cricketer, having been a 
frequent attendant at Lord's, either as a player, or 
looker on, for nearly sixty years. So truly fond was 
he of the game, that in his declining years " he 
appeared at Lord's only in his brougham, and 
always, as it seemed, with a lady-nurse at his 
side, looking a striking illustration of the strong 
man becoming weakness at the last." Lord 
William Lennox writes* that, in his Westminster 
School days, he was playing with his brother in a 
match in Goodwood Park — the parish of Boxgrove 
against that of Berstead — when Lord Frederick 
Beauclerk and others joined the cricketers. On 
learning that the match was just over, Lord 
Frederick said, " I suppose you Westminster 
fellows are in pretty good form?" Of course 
• <• Celebrities I haye Known," 1877, ii., 307-8. 
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the answer was " Yes." " Look bere," 
" I'll put you to the test ; you shall each have two 
overs " (at that period six was the number, instead 
of four, as at present) " and if you get me out I'll 
tip you a guinea." 

The agreement made, he doffed his coat, bor- 
rowed a bat, and was quickly at his wicket. 
But " my brother and myself soon found that 
we might as well have endeavoured to bowl 
down the monument as Lord Frederick's wicket, 
and were in despair that we should never see the 
golden reward, when, fortunately, at the last ball 
but one, he was caught out, bowled by myself." 
" Well bowled ! well caught I " he exclaimed, 
*' there's a guinea apiece for you ; you have earned 
it fairly." 

Lord Winchester was another good cricketer, 
and a most liberal supporter of the game. In 1797 
he attempted to introduce a fourth stump, that 
" the game might be thus rendered shorter by 
easier bowling," but nothing came of his proposed 
innovation. A notable man in the cricket field 
was Sir Horace Mann, who was known as the 
king of cricket. He was the principal maker of 
the different matches, and kept open house for 
the members of the club at his seat near Maid- 
stone. " Hia rival in making matches at cricket," 
writes Lord William Lennox, " was Richard 



Leigh, of Wilmington, who substantiated his 
claim by my grandmother, the Ducheus of 
Gordon, publicly saying, ' Mr. Leigh, though I 
am the first, you are the secood match-maker in 
England.' " 

Lord Lyttelton, with hia two brothers, and eight 
sons, it may be remembered, played a famous 
match at Hagley against King Edward's School, 
Bromsgrove, in August, 1867, and won by ten 
wickets, Lord Lyttelton celebrating his victory 
in a humorous set of verses — 

Sing the Hong of Hagley cricket, 
When the peer and all his clan 

Qrasped the bat to gnard the wicket 
As no other household can.* 

Littlebampton was a favourite resort of Lord 
Westbury in his early life, where, as hia practice 
grew larger, he took a house. *' The simplicity 
and freedom of the place," writes Mr. Nash,t 
"attracted him. The pebble beach and sands, 
which at low water stretch for miles along the 
coast, gave an equal delight to the hardworked 
lawyer and his children. He was always ready 
to take part in their games of cricket or rounders 
on the green facing the sea, or to bring his mind 
to bear on the difficulties of flying a kite, these 

• See " Notes and Qneries," 5th S., 'ix., 311-12. 
t "Life of Lord Westburj," i., 62. 
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intervals of relaxation being like a late boyhood 
to him." 

The late Bishop of Sodor and Man was a 
cricketer, and, on one occasion after a confirma- 
tion, he engaged in a game with the school boys, 
joining them at the wickets with these words ; — 
" I'll make the best long-stop among you, for I 
have got my apron." Alluding afterwards to 
this event, he said, " That impression never passed 
away from the minds of these boys. They felt 
that they had amongst them a man, speaking on 
the highest and holiest subjects — leading them up 
to all that confirmation was intended to lead them 
to — but still remembering that their bodies 
required healthful recreation." 

This was conduct on the bishop's part well 
worthy of imitation, and it was this reflection 
which caused him to go out for the rest of the 
afternoon, and to play cricket " with the boys on 
whose heads he had solemnly placed his hands in 
confirmation. From that time the bishop was 
never named in the parish without some profit- 
able thoughts arising in the minds of the young 
people."* 

Samuel Morley, although in his letters to his 
sonst he makes continual reference to their sports. 



• BmileB, " Life and Labour," 
t Life, by E. Hodder, 175. 
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very rarely took any part in them. In one of 
his early letters, his son Howard says, with just 
a tinge of melancholy, " My dearest father, I 
would just add that I should so like for you to 
take an interest in the noble game of cricket I " 

But it was not in the nature of Mr. Morley to 
take an interest in any game, however " noble." 
He never had any amusement as a "hobby" in 
the whole course of his life ; there was no gun, 
rod, bat, or boat that he looked upon with 
affection. He did not excel, because he never 
attempted to excel, in sports of any kind, if 
driving be excepted. 

Numerous as have been the cricketers amoag the 
great men of the past, there is little doubt that 
the same will be the case in years to come ; for, 
perhaps, there is no other game which has created 
for itself such intense devotion and attachment. 

George Kdward Street was fond of a cricket 

match, and from his first year in London till his 

dying day, he was always in the habit of snatch- 

L ing an hour at Lord's, three or four times in the 

I Beason, if he could contrive. 

Another recreation which in bygone years was 
I much iu favour, is the now neglected game of 
I bowls. Rogers, in hia " Recollections," tells of 
I Lord Chatham and Lord Temple, while on a visit 
Lto Lord Grenville, in the year 1767, at Wotton, 
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Bucks, playing for an hour and a half after 
dinner, while " the ladies sat by looking on and 
drinking their coffee, and, in our walk home, we 
stopped to regale ourselves with a syllabub 
under the cow." We are further told, too, 
how, when bowling was high in repute, " some 
Dukes at Mary'bone bowled time away/' while 
the Duchess of Devonshire of that day often 
watched the play of her guests at the game, 
till nine o'clock in the evening. Evelyn fre- 
quently alludes to the game, and on one occasion 
tells uB how about " four in the afternoon, being 
at bowls on the green, he discerned a vessel, 
which proved to be that in which my wife was, and 
which got into the harbour about eight that even- 
ing, to my no small joy." In another entry he says 
" he went to Durdans " (now Lord Eosebery'a 
seat at Epsom) " to a challenged match at bowls 
for ten pounds, which he won." The great John 
Locke, writing in the year 1679, tells us that 
" the sports of England for a curious stranger to 
see are horse-racing, hawking, hunting, and bowl- 
ing. At Marebone and Putney we may see 
several persons of quality bowling two or three 
times a week." Allusions to the game are 
numerous, from which we gather how " persons 
of quality " spent many an hour in casting their 
bowls on the open greens. 
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A game of bowls, and a quiet little dinner, 
were the inducements which Douglas Jerrold 
would occasionally propose to his friend Charles 
Dickens to pay him a visit, which was always of 
the most delightful and hospitable kind. In his 
"Life and Remains," published by his son, is 
quoted one of such invitations : — 

" Mt Deab Dickens, 

"... When, when we can count upon a 
dry afternoon, won't you, and the Hidalgo, and 

Mao , and the ladies come down here to a cut 

of country lamb, and a game at bowls ? Our turf 
is coming up so velvety. I intend to have a waist- 
coat sliced from it, trimmed with daisies. 

•* We must have another quiet day here between 
the 17th and play. I find, on return, the garden 
out very nice indeed, and I wish you could only 
see (and eat) the dish of strawberries just brought 
in for breakfast by my girl Polly — 'all,' as she 
says, 'big and square as pincushions.'" 

On these occasions the fun was diversified, 
and now and then one might see grave editors 
and contributors " basting the bear " with 
knotted pocket-handkerchiefs to their hearts' 
content. But when winter precluded his joining 
in an open-air game, he often enjoyed a game at 
whist or draughts, and created no small merriment 
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by telling some curious story, or ludicrous c(mire^ \ 
temps, which waa as great a pleasure for him to 
relate, as for others to hear. 

In spite of bis blindnesSj John Metcalf waa a 
very successful player of bowls, receiving the 
odds of a bowl extra for the deficiency of each 
eye. He had thus three bowls for the other's 
one ; and, when playing, stationed one friend at 
the jack, and another midway, who keeping up a 
constant conversation with him, enabled him 
readily to judge of the distance. In athletic 
sports, such as wrestling and boxing, adds Mr. 
Smiles,* he was also a great adept, and being 
about six feet two in height, " few durst try upon 
him the practical jokes which cowardly persons 
are sometimes disposed to play upon the blind." 

Wedgwood, who had a kindly interest for his 
neighbours of every rank, in June, 1787, opened 
a bowling-green for their use, dividing bis patron- 
age among those who were in trade. 

Laying aside his pbilosopbic studies, John 
Dalton often frequented the bowling-green near 
Manchester. One day when an eminent professor 
of chemistry called at his bouse and found him 
out, be was directed to look for him at a neigh- 
bouring bow Hug- green. As an excuse for being 
absent from his laboratory, Dalton pleaded that he 
• " Lives of the EngineerB," i., 212, 
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liked to take a Saturday ia the week. Consider- 
iag Daltoa'a activity of mind, and persevering 
industry, a game o£ bowls on a Thursday after- 
noon was a well-earned amusement. 

But, if bowls has been stigmatized by some, 
as a childish game, what shall be said of 
skittles, in which Wilson the artist and Goldsmith 
were wont to indulge ? Cooke, the young law- 
student, and also his near neighbour in the 
Temple, tells us that a shoemakers' holiday was 
a day of great festivity to poor Goldsmith, and 
was spent in the following innocent manner : 
** Three or four of his intimate friends rendez- 
Toased at his chambers to breakfast about ten 
o'clock in the morning ; at eleven they proceeded 
by the City Road and through the fields to High- 
bury Bam to dinner ; about six o'clock in the 
evening they adjourned to White Conduit House 
to drink tea, and concluded by supping at the 
Grecian or Temple-exchange Coffee-houses, or at 
the Globe in Fleet Street. The whole espenses of 
this day's fete never exceeded a crown, and oftener 
were from three and sixpence to four shillings ; 
for which the party obtained good air and 
exercise, good living, the example of simple 
manners, and good conversation." 

At such times skittles was an attraction ; but 
remembering, writes Mr. Forster, what Horace 
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Walpole tells us of the Ohateworth of his day, 
that the old duchess " staid every evening till 
it was dark in the skittle-ground, keeping the 
score," we need not be shocked at the tastes 
of Goldsmith. So long, however, as the recrea- 
tion sought, brings relief to the mind, allowance 
must be made even if at times it be somewhafe 
eccentric. Thus Dr. Samuel Clarke* found occa- 
sional amusement in leaping over chairs and tables, 
or, as Thomas Bott expressed it, " swimming on 
a table," and one day, when so employed, he was 
heard to say on the approach of a solemn pedantio 
acquaintance, "Boys, be wise, here comes a fool." 
Cardinal Mazarin had a similar weakness, and 
was fond of shutting himself up in a room, and 
jumping over the chairs, arranged in positions 
varying according to the degrees of difficulty ia 
clearing them. On one occasion, the story runs, 
that when so employed, he forgot to lock the I 
door, and a young courtier, inadvertently entering, 
surprised the great man in his undignified pur- 
suit. It was a somewhat embarrassing position, 
but the young man was equal to the emergency, 
for, assuming the greatest interest in the pro- \ 
ceedings, he exclaimed with well-feigned earnest- J 
ness, " I will bet your Eminence two gold pieces I 
I can beat that jump." He was wise enough to J 
• « Life of Oliver QoldHinitli," ii., 143. 
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lose his two gold pieoea, but, before long, he 
gained a mitre. Dean Swift, again, relieved his 
tense and tragic moods by harnessing his servants 
with cords — on one occasion he insisted on har- 
nessing his learned friend Dr. Sheridan — and 
driving them up and down the stairs, and through 
the rooms of his deanery.* 

Equally innocent was the philosopher Dugald 
Stewart's attempt to balance a peacock's feather 
on his nose. On one occasion, when a friend 
visited Woodhouselee, Stewart was found amus- 
ing himself with this exercise, while Patrick 
Eraser Tytler, the historian, was his competitof 
in this curious contest of skill. 

In 1867 Lord Eldon purchased his seat of 
Bncombe, in Dorsetshire, one of its strongest 
recommendations being, that its distance from 
London was so great, that he stood little chance 
of having his rural enjoyments interrupted by 
being summoned thence to consult on trivial 
occasions. Not long after he had become 
possessed of this property, he might have been 
Been jumping up in the drawing-room, and 
dancing a step to a tune of his own singing, and 
then observing with a smile to the family party 

I around, " You don't know the luxury of playing 

I the fool." 

• " Temple Bar," Vol. Ixiii., pp., 355-S6. 
VOL. I. 
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On one occaaioo, when going to call on a friend,,! 
he saw, on passing through the grounds, twol 
daughters of his friend, and two other girls | 
playing at see-saw — two at each end of an oak tree, J 
which had been cut down. He used afterwards tal 
compliment one of the young ladies ou the pretty | 
ankle, which he persisted bad been revealed. 

Faraday thoroughly enjoyed his leisure hours. 
His brofher-in-law, the artist, who in his early lifaJ 
was much with him, writes : — " All the years I waa -] 
with Harding, I dined at the Royal Institution. 1 
After dinner we nearly always had our games ] 
just like boys — sometimes at ball, or with horse- 
chestnuts instead of marbles — Faraday appearing 
to enjoy them as much as I did, and generally 
excelling us all. Sometimes we rode round the 
theatre on a velocipede, which waa then a new 
thing," Indeed, tradition affirms that in the 
earliest part of a summer morning Faraday has 
been seen going up Hampstead Hill on his 
velocipede.* 

Furthur particulars about his love of amuse- 
ment are given by his niece, Miss Reid, who tells 
us ; — " When my uncle left his study and came 
into the sitting-room he would enter into all the 
nonsense that was going on as heartily as anyone, 
and as we sat round the fire, he would often play 
\ " Life of Faraday," Bence Jonos, i,, 419. 
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some cbildish game, at which he was usually the 
best performer, or he would take part iu a charade, 
and I well recollect bis being dressed up to act the 
■villain, and verj fierce he looked. Another time 
I recollect him as the learned pig.*' 

William Pitt delighted in a game with children. 
The late Sir William Napier, when a boy, enjoyed 
a game of romps with Pitt, at the house of Lady 
Hester Stanhope. A visit of this kind, which took 
place two years before the statesman's death, he 
has thus described: — "Pitt liked practical fun, 
and used to riot in it with Lady Heater, Charles 
and James Stanhope, and myself. One instance 
is worth noting. We were resolved to blacken 
hia face with burnt cork, which he most 
Btrenuoualy resisted; but, at the begiuning of the 
fray, a servant announced that Lords Castlereagh 
and Liverpool desired to see him on business. 
* Let them wait in the other room,' was the 
answer, and the great Minister instantly turned 
to the battle, catching up a cushion and be- 
labouring us with it in glorious fun. We were, 
however, too many and strong for him, and, after 
at least a ten minutes' fight, got Lim down, and 
were actually daubing bis face, when, with a look of 
pretended confidence in his prowess, he said: 'Stop; 
I this will do. I could easily beat you all, but we 
[ must not keep these grandees watting any longer.' 
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His defeat was, however, palpable, and we were 
obliged to get a towel and basin of water to wasb 
him clean, before be could receive the grandees. 
Being thus put in order, the basin was hid behind 
the sofa, and the two lords were ushered in." 

Canning played blindman's-buff with the Prin- 
cess Caroline while at Montagu House, which was 
one of Napoleon's favourite games. 

None of Norman Macleod's boys showed more 
excitement than he when they were out fishing' 
on the loch and when there happened to be a 
good " take." On the croquet green, competing 
with bis children, he was the keenest of th& 
party ; taking an interest in all such games. 

Then, again, the fascination of golf has enlisted 
into its ranks men of all classes — Sir Henry 
Raeburn having been a capital player. One of the 
earliest notices of this game is given by Thomas 
Shadwell, who evidently was fond of this, and 
other pastimes : — 



Thus all our life long wo are frolick and gay, 
And instead of CoiiTt-revelB we merrily play 
At trap, at rules, and at barley-break run, 
At golf, and at football, and ivhen we bare done 
These innocent sports, we'll laugh and lie down. 
And to each pretty lass 
We will give a green gown. 
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"WTien the Duke of York resided at Holyrood,. 

Q the year 1679, he joinedhoartily in the pastimes 
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of the time, and Mr. William Tytler tells us that 
he was frequently seen " in a party at golf on the 
Links of Leith, with some of the nobility and 
gentry." He further adds that when a youth he 
remembers " having conversed with an old man, 
named Andrew Dickson, a golf club maker, who 
said that as a boy he used to carry the Duke's 
golf clubs, and to run before him and announce 
where the balls fell." So fond of golf, also, 
was the great Montrose, that hardly had the 
minstrels ceased to serenade the boy-husband, 
and his bride, " Sweet Mistress Magdalene Car- 
negie," than we find him busily employed with 
clubs and balls. That fifty years later it con- 
tinued to be the favourite amusement of the 
aristocracy of the Scotch capital, may be gathered 
from the books of expenditure of Sir John Foulis, 
of Ravelstoun, who appears to have spent the 
greater part of his leisure hours in " losing at 
golfe," with many of the highest quality of the 
time. Among further interesting anecdotes given 
by Mr. MacGregor in his little work on " Pastimes 
and Players," we are told bow Alexander Elphin- 
ston and Captain Porteous played, in the year 1724, 
" a solemn match at golf " for twenty guineas on 
Leith Links. But eight years afterwards, on the 
very ground where be had won this match, Elphin- 
fitoD shot his man dead in a duel, while the other 
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player in the matcli was the victim in the famous ' 
" Porteous mob." On the same Leith Links, Lord 
President Duncan Forbes, of Culloden, might 
be seen, and so been a golf player was he, that i 
when they were covered with snow he played on i 
the sands by the sea shore. 

But, just as golf has been a source of pleasure ] 
to many, the same is equally true of archery. It I 
was in the year 1777, that Mr. Waring, '* tha 1 
father of modern archery," as he is generally , 
styled, was recommended to try the bow as a j 
means of expanding a contracted chest. Sir 1 
Ashton Lever invited him to pitch his target in ' 
the gardens of Leicester House. In a very little 
time, Mr.Waring's example was followed by others 
— Sir Ashton Lever himself among the number — 
and, in the year 3780, a Toxophilite Society was 
formed. It may be remembered how George the 
Fourth, then Prince of Wales, lent his patronage 
to the movement, and there is a well-known picture 
of his Royal Highness in the costume of Captain- 
General of the Royal Kent Archers, a society 
which sprang up into existence a little afterwards. 
When Clerkenwell Church was being rebuilt (1791 ) 
contemporary archers manifested their respect for 
Sir William Wood, an old Marshal of the Finsbury 
Archers, by expending a considerable sum in the 
re-embellishment and removal of his monument 



from the outside of the old, to the interior of the 
new building, and the epitaph still survives to tell 
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Sir WilllBm Wood liea very near this stone, 
In 's time, in archery excelled by none. 
Few were Lis equals, and his noble art 
Has aufFered now in its most tender part; 
Long dill he lire the honour of the bow, 
And hia great ago to that alone did owe. 

Among the many old archery societies with 
which the names of some of our eminent men have 
been associated, may be noticed that popularly 
known as the " Woodmen of Ardeo," the rules of 
■which were suspended in favour of Sir Robert Peel, 
on the occasion of the Jubilee festival in 1835. 
The shooting grounds are in the Forest of Arden, 
the silver bugle-horn having been presented in the 
year 1787, by the Earl of Aylesford. Another 
famous society was the Irvine, formed in the year 
1814. Its members took part in the Eglinton 
Tournament, clad in Lincoln green and buff, and 
wearing buckskin boots. They were commanded 
by Captain Grahame; and the Earl of Eglinton, 
afterwards Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, was so 
impressed with the event, that he offered for annual 
competition, a gorgeous gold belt and quiver, set 
with large and costly carbuncles, and known as 
the " Eglinton Tournament Belt." 

An accomplished archer was Richard Owen Cam- 
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bridge, whose charming villa at Twickenham was 
known aa the hospitable rendezvous of the scholar, 
the statesman , the philosopher, and the wit. Bos- 
well, for instance, has given us an account of an 
interesting party which assembled here in 1775, 
at which were present Boswell himself. Dr. John- 
son, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Gibbon, the his- 
torian. Although he cared little or nothing for 
the sports of the field, he nevertheless arrived at 
such expertness in the use of the bow and arrow, 
that we are told " the head of a duck swimming 
in the river was a favourite mark which he seldom 
missed," His foudness for this pastime partly 
originated in his having, at one time, made the 
history of archery his study, and, partly, by his 
having amused himself with forming a collection 
of ancient and modern weapons connected with 
the art, which collection he subsequently pre- 
sented to Sir Ashton Lever's museum. 

Sir Henry Raeburn was another good archer, 
while some of our noted men, such as John Leech, 
and Vice-Cbancellor Shadwell, esercised them- 
selves by athletic sports. 

The late Bishop Wordsworth always referred 
with pride to his athletic attainments in early life. 
Indeed, he was the first in all those athletic 
exercises which are prized, and honoured by school- 
boys, no less than proficiency in intellectual ao- 
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quirements. Ho was the best cricketer, the best 
football player, the best fives player with both the 
hand and bat, and the best runner io Winchester 
School. In the cricket match between Winchester 
and Harrow, of the year 1835, Wordsworth caught 
out Henry Manning, and always spoke with glee 
of the feat. The two men, in spite of religious 
differences, remained firm friends throughout life. 
Then, again, Lord Lawrence, during hia home life 
in England, spent hia summer evenings at South- 
gate House in croquet, cutting himself adrift 
altogether from London gaieties. 

Prom a charming sketch of Lord Lyndhurat aa 
he was in his home* — in a letter to Sir Edmund 
Beckett by Miss Stewart, who lived aa governess 
and companion to bis daughters for many years — 
it appears " there was a very deep and strong 
attachment between him and his aged unmarried 
sister, who lived in his family. This affection 
was the greateat treasure of her quiet, unselfish 
existence. He played backgammon with her almost 
«very evening before joining in any other game or 
in conversation with those present. It was fun to 
watch the barefaced manner in which he cheated 
her, and the many side-glances that revealed his 
treachery to lookers-on. At last she would find 

• " Life of Lord Lyndhurat," by Sir Theodore Martin, 1883, 
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hira out, and loud and long was the burst of 
laughter, sweet music to tlie dear old lady." 

Charles Darwin enjoyed his game o£ backgam- 
mon, when the work of the day was over, and he 
could join his family circle; while David Hume 
would occasionally rest his brain by a game o£ 



Of sedentary or arm-chair amusemeata, a pro- 
minent place must be given to chess, despite th© 
fact that Lord Bacon censured it as "too wise a 
game," and that Sir Walter Scott withdrew from 
it, alleging that " he saw a man might learn 
another language with less strain to the mind." 
But complaints of this kind are certainly the ex- 
ception, considering by what a variety of remark- 
able personages it has been patronized. Tbu3», 
Charles XII. of Sweden was passionately attached 
to it; and who can forget the amusement which 
it afforded to Napoleon during bis monotonous 
captivity at St. Helena? Indeed, it is affirmed 
that Charles I. was actually playing when he re- 
ceived the tidings that the Scots intended to- 
deliver him up ; and Frederick the Great, Elector 
of Saxony, returned calmly to his game after yet 
bitterer news. In truth, a game with so many 
historical associations may justly override adverse 
criticism ; for its characteristic power of engrossing' 
the mind, and withdrawing it, perhaps, from Bub- 
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jects of painful contemplation, is a feature to bo 
commended, rather than blamed. In short, the 
weight of authority is strongly in favour of chess, 
whatever Cowper may say to the contrary — 

Who, then, that hag a mind well strung and tuned 
To contemplation, and witliin his reach 
A scene eo friendlj to his favoarite task, 
Would waste attention at the cliequered board. 
His host of wooden warriors to and fro, 
Marching and countermarching, with an eje 
As fixed as marble, with a forehead ridged 
And furrowed into storms, and with a hand 
Tremhling, as if Eternity were hung 
In balance on his conduct of a pin 7 

It has been suggested — and rightly so — thab 
had Cowper given to the close, and methodical 
calculations of chess, some of those hours which 
lie passed in gazing dreamily on the drawing fire, 
he might have been far less subject to morbid 
thoughts and fancies. On the other hand, among 
the eminent men who made chess a favourite 
recreation, was Samuel Warren, who, iu his " In- 
troduction to the Study of the Law," has strongly 
recommended it as a most desirable recreation for 
those training for legal honours. 

In bis early life Sydney Smith was fond of chess, 
but left it off for many years. One winter evening, 
however, he took it into his head to resume it, 
and selected as his antagonist his daughter, "His 
mode of play," she writes, " was very character- 
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istio — bold, rapid wttrV, witiioQt & momant'a 
paose or iadectsioD, which would probablj haro'l 

exposed him to danger from a more experienced ] 
adversary ; but as it was, with a profound contempt 
for my skill, promisiDg me a shilling if I beat 
him, he sat down with a book in bis band, looked 
up for an iostant, made a more, and beat me 
regularly all through the winter. At last I won 
my shilling, bat lost my playfellow ; be chi 
me no more." 

Many of Richard Penn's remarks in bis littlo 
work on cbeas-playing, are as sensible as they 
are quaint. " Some persons," he says, " when 
they are playing with a stranger who entreats 
to be allowed to take back a move, let him do 
so the first time; then, almost immediately 
after, put their own Queen en prise ; and when a 
mistake is politely pointed out to them, they say 
that they never take back a move, but that they 
are ready to begin another game."* It should 
be noted that some of the wood-cuts in this amus- 
ing volume are from sketches by his friend Sir 
F. Chantrey. In several of these, both Sir Francis, 
and Mr. Penn are felicitously hit off aa anglers; 
but one of the best, exhibits them at chess — the 
great sculptor seeking consolation under gout, aa 
is witnessed by his flannelled limb and footstool. 
"Maxims and llinls for Uio Angler and CheeB-Flajer," 1843. | 



A favourite relaxation with Thomas Henry- 
Buckle was chess, a game in which he displayed 
very considerable skill. Captain Kennedy, one 
of his friends most capable of giving an account 
of hia play, says* : — " Nature had gifted him 
with a superlative aptitude for the game of chess, 
and he brought the powers of a rare intellect — 
clear, penetrating, and sagacious beyond that of 
most men — to bear upon it. His imagination was 
that of the poet, 'all compact,' but subservient to 
the dictates of a logical judgment. His combina- 
tions accordingly, under such guidance, seldom, 
if ever, exhibited a flaw, and were characterized 
by exactitude of calculation, and brilliant device. 
He excelled in pawn play, which he conducted 
with an ingenuity, and deadly accuracy worthy of 
the renowned pawn general, Szen. He gave large 
odds, such as Rook and Knight, with wonderful 
skill and success, appearing to have a sort of 
intuitive knowledge of a strange opponent's chess 
idiosyncrasy, which enabled bira precisely to 
gauge the kind of risks he might venture to run. 
The rendering of heavy odds, as every experienced 
chess-player knows, necessitates hazardous and 
unsound play on the part of the giver. 

These contests of his at odds were always full 
of iuterest and entertainment to lookers-on, and a 

• ■' Life of Thomas Henry Buckle," A. H. Hnth, i., 24-25. 
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gallery, two or tbree deep, often surrounded his 
board in the Strand Divan, where it waa his 
' custom in the afternoon ' to recreate himself 
with his favourite game. I have occasionally 
seen roars of laughter elicited from the spectators 
by the crestfallen aspect of some poor, discom- 
fited Rook-player, who, with much care and 
solicitude, having obtained, as he fondly believed, 
an impregnable position, had suddenly found his 
defences scattered like chaff, and himself accom- 
modated with a mate, after the sacritice, by his 
keen-witted opponent, of two or three pieces in 
succession. Whether winning or losing, Mr. 
Buckle was a pleasant adversary, and sat quietly 
before the board, smoking his cigar, and pursuing 
his game with inflexible steadiness." 

But it would seem that Buckle prudently 
guarded against the risk of losing his temper, 
for, " on one occasion when he was asked the 
ground for bis refusal to play with an extremely 
slow player, whose tediousness had obtained him 
the cognomen of ' the Telegraph,' in his own 
sententious manner, he gave utterance to the 
following reply : ' "Well, sir, the slowness of 
genius is difficult to bear, but the slowness of 
mediocrity is intolerable.' " 

Many interesting anecdotes are given by Mr. 
Huth of Buckle's cheas-playing. Thus, one day. 



at Dresden, after watering some players at a 
■C(yV, he was invited by one of them to play. The 
man played carelessly at first, but soon paid more 
and more attention to the game ; and, on being 
beaten, he got up and made a profound bow, 
remarking, " Whoever you are, you should only 
play with our best players." 

Buckle soon won a reputation on the Continent, 
On another occasion he was watching a game out- 
side a cafe at Borne, as was his wont, when, on the 
conclusion of the game, one of the players asked 
him to play. Seeing that he was an EngUshmau, 
and very young, the man proposed a scado as 
the stake. Buckle assented. 

" Or, perhaps, a couple of scudi ? " he added. 

Buckle agreed. 

" Well, perhaps it would make a better game if 
we were to play for five scudi ? " 

Upon this Buckle began to get angry, and 



" I'll play you for a hundred scudi if you like." 

The man was quite taken aback, and asked him 
his name. 

" Buckle." 

" How do you spell it ? " 

He was told. 

" Ah, Booclay I " he said ; " then I won't play 
with you." 
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When staying at Paris, Backle plajed 

Kieaeritzki at the CaK de la K^gence, and evea 
the redoubted St. Amaut himself. Each of these 
masters gave him a pawn ; but each was beaten. 
Later, when he visited Paris in the year 1848, 
he again engaged Kieseritzki equal ; and, taking 
these games with former ones, beat him. 

Once more, it was in Paris, while watching a 
game of draughts outside a ca/e, he told the 
players who had just drawn it that it might be 
won by white in three moves. They, who knew 
nothing of him, would not believe him ; upon 
which Buckle made a bet, and won it. 

A story is told of the Earl of Sunderland, 
minister to George I., who was a most inveterate 
chess-player, that he once played with the Laird 
of Cluny and with Cunningham, the translator of 
Horace. Cunningham, it appears, with much 
honesty and little knowledge of the world, 
vanquished the statesman, who was so piqued at 
his conqueror's superiority that he dismissed him 
without any rewanl. Cluny, on the other hand, 
who allowed himself occasionally to be beaten, 
obtained all the favours he wanted. 

An interesting historical little episode, in which 
chess played an important part, may be mentioned 
in connection with Lord Howe. It appears that 
a game of ohess, with his accompli^ed sister Mrs. 
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Howe, was the ostensible cause of Benjamin 
Franklin's frequent visits to that lady's residence 
in Grafton Street; while to confer in private with 
Lord Howe on American affairs, was the real and 
important motive. 

' "What," inquired Mrs. Howe of Franklin, over 
their chess-board, " were the real and substantial 
grouuds of quarrel between Great Britain and 
America ? " 

* There was no clashing interests," replied the 
other, " it was rather a matter of punctilio, which 
two or three sensible people might settle in half- 
an-hour."* 

But this well-intentioned plan unfortunately 

nded in failure, to Franklin's sorrow and Lord 

Howe's disappointment. At the same time, the 

kindly feeling and thoughtful consideration which 

I prompted the meeting has left its record behind it. 

Frederic Denison Maurice was a good cbess- 

j roan, and played an excellent, but not a highly 

' scientific game. He seldom, however, found 

I time for amusing himself in this way, unless 

it was for the sake of giving pleasure to someone 

). In chess, too, Ai'chbishop Whately would 

[ sometimes seek a pleasant diversion after the 

I business of the day was over, occasionally varying 

I it with a game of backgammon, into the spirit of 

* " Frankliii's Life and Writings," i., 141, 
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which he entered with thorough earnestness. In 
the same way, Douglas Jerrold, when tired ofj 
reading and letter-writing, would join the family 
circle for half-an-hour before going to bed, and 
joke over the supper table, either listening to.l 
stories about the dog or parrot, or taking ] 
in a game of whist or draughts. 

But some of our eminent men, preferring amu3& 
ment combined with activity, have selected billiardsl 
for their indoor recreation, as was the case withi 
Lord Palmerston, whose best strokes were invari-| 
ablj the winning hazards. Sir Charles Jamei 
Napier found billiards a great attraction, but hial 
steady resistance to the licentious manners of his I 
time caused him to abandon the game. " There 1 
is a billiard-table," he wrote from Blatchington in ] 
1801, " but, feeling a growing fondness for it, and j 
fearing to be drawn into play for money, I have I 
not touched a cue lately." The famous Marquis J 
of Queensberry was skilful at billiards. Writing J 
from Paris in the year 1763, to George Selwyn, I 
he says — "I won the first day about £2,000, of J 
which I brought off about £1,500. All things are I 
exaggerated ; I am supposed to have won at leasbl 
twice as much." In 1765 he is reported to ha 
won two thousand louis of a German at billiards. 
In a letter to Selwyn, Gilly Williams says of him \ 
— "I did not know he was more of an adept at I 



' that E 



) than 



jou are at any 



other, but I thick 



n are both said to be losers on the whole; at 
least Betty says that her letters mention you as 
pillaged." 

Henry Fawcett in early life was an expert 
billiard player, and one of the earliest anec- 
dotes, of his Cambridge career, illustrates not 
\ only his proficiency in the game, but the irapres- 
^H .sion which he made for coolness and self-command. 
^V It seems that there was at Peterbouse a youth 
II nicknamed the "Captain," apparently on account 
of his sporting tendencies. This Captain, confi- 
j^m dent in his own power, challenged Fawcett to play 
^H a game of billiards. They accordingly played a 
l^* single game of 100. After a time the Captain 
had scored ninety-six to Fawcett's seventy-five. 
Fawcett was to play, and the spectators taunted 
him with oSers of ten to one on his opponent. 
Fawcett accepted all bets offered at this, and then 
at lower rates. At length he played, and, much to 
the surprise and astonishment of those present, 
j^M made the necessary twenty-five in a single break, 
^^m " The bets," he said, " were forced on me, but the 
^^^ odds were really more than ten to one against my 
making twenty-five in any position of the balls, 
though I saw a stroke which I knew that I could 
make, and which would leave me with a fine game." 
But he gave up bilUarda, and discouraged his 
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College acquaintance in the foolish practice of 
playing for more than they could afford. 

Attwood, the English musician, informs us that 
when placed under Mozart he frequently played a 
game with him, his teacher being far more ready 
to indulge in this paBtime than to give him a 
lesson. But few games have possessed a greater 
fascination for great men than billiards, and it may 
be remembered how Louis XIV. amused himself in 
tliis manner, particularly in the winter evenings, 
when he played with M. le Vend6me or M. leGrand, 
sometimes with Le Mar6chal de Villeroy, and oc- 
casionally with the Due de Grammont. It appears, 
too, that the King heard so many reportsof Chamil- 
lart's skill in playing, that he requested M. le Grand 
to bring him one evening, and, to his success as a 
player, his good fortune in the state has been 
attributed. 

In the early years of George ITI.'s reign 
London possessed only two well-tnown houses 
for billiards — one in Pall Mall, the other at the 
corner of the Piazza, Russell Street, Covent 
Garden. The latter rooms were kept by the 
celebrated player, Abraham Carter, whose chief 
competitor was the famous amateur Andrews. 
This individual habitually breakfasted, dined, 
and supped, upon tea and buttered toast, in order 
that " he might have the greatest possible supply 



•of nervous energy for the beloved game in which 
I he won infinite honour." Another eminent billiard- 
player of the same period was Mr. Dew, whose 
instructions for the game have been incorporated 
in Hoyle's Games. 

An amusing anecdote is told o£ Lord Chester- 
field. When staying at Bath he amused himself 
sometimes at billiards with a well-known gamester 
of the name of Lookup. On one occasion, by an 
artful ruse, Lookup, after winning a game or two, 
asked his lordship how many he would give, if 
he were to put a patch over one eye. His lord- 
ship agreed to give him five, and Lookup having 
won several games in succession, Lord Chester- 
field threw down his mace, declaring that he con- 
sidered bis antagonist played as well with one eye 
as with two. " I don't wonder at it, my lord," 
replied Lookup, " for I have only seen out of one 
these ten years." It is not surprising that Lord 
Chesterfield was deceived for the eye of which 
Lookup had lost the use appeared as perfect as 
the other, even to a near observer. 

It was great sport, we are told, to watch George 
Payne and old Admiral Eous at billiards, and to 
listen to their comments on each other's play. 
Indeed, tidings that the Admiral and George 
Payne were playing together would any night 
send the Turf Club men flocking upstairs. 
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William Pitt — Prior — Thomas Wai-ton — Poreon^ElmBley— 
Tnmer — Bishop Corbet — George Selwyn — Gharlai 
Mathews— Dr. Paley^Lord Macanlay — Charles Lai 
— Douglas JeiTold — Cniran— Dr. Battie- — Lord Stowe^ 
— Shelley — Robert Stephenson — Edmnnd Kean— 
Westbury— Vice-chancellor Shadwell— Lord Byron— 
T. Asshoton Smith — Lord Hatherley — Sydney Smith- 
Warren Hastings — Sir Thomas Munro — David Garriol 
— Charles Lever — Third Ear! Spencer — Charles Jam 
Fox — Gibbon — Goldsmith — Faraday — SirCharlesBai 
— James Brindley. 

It is curious to note how many men have in thei 
leisure moments found a strange pleasure id 
recreation of an almost eccentric kind. Thus i 
has been remarked that the contrast between ; 
great man, as he appears to the world, and as hft 
is seen in private life, was never more strikingly 
illustrated than in the case of the younger Pitti 
"When he was at Walmer," writes Lady Hestei 
Stanhope, " he used to go to a farm were hay ao^ 
com were kept for the horses. He had a rooi]) 
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fitted up there with a table and two or three 
chairs. Oh, what slices of bread-and-butter I 
have seen him eat there, and hunches of bread- 
and-cheese big enough for a ploughman ! He 
used to say that whenever he could retire from 
public life he would have a good English woman 
cook. To see him at table with vulgar sea 
captains, and ignorant militia colonels, with two 
or three servants in attendance — he who had been 
accustomed to a servant behind each chair, to all 
that was great and distinguished in Europe — one 
might have supposed that disgust would have 
worked some change in him; but it was always 
the same. On one occasion Sir Edward Knatchbull 
took him to the Ashford ball, to show him off to 
the yeomen, and their wives. Though sitting in the 
room, in all his senatorial seriousness, he observed 
everything, and nobody could give a more lively 
account of the ball than he. He told who was 
fond of a certain captain, how Mr. R. was dressed, 
how Miss Jones, Miss Johnson, or Misa Any- 
body danced." 

In the same way, many men who have been 
famous for their polish and culture have in their 
play-hours experienced a fascinating amusement 
in associating with their inferiors. Prior, for 
instance, " one of the most elegant of our minor 
poets, the companion of princes and diplomatists, 
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ooDstazitl/ passed whole erenii^ io chatting with 
s commOD soldier and his slattern wife in a low 
public-boQse in Long Acre. 

" Thomas Warton, the historian of English 
poetrv, and a singularly refined scholar, was 
often to be foond in sordid tayems joking 
and being joked. Porson and Elmslejr had 
similar propensities. So also had Turner, the 
painter."* It is also recorded how Bishop 
Corbet passed his lighter honrs. It appears 
that when tbe business of the day was over, 
he delighted to descend with his favourite, and 
faithful, chaplain and companion. Dr. Lushington, 
into the cellar oF the episcopal palace. The 
bishop would then doff his hood, saying, " There 
lies the doctor." He would then divest himself ] 
of his gown, adding, '* There lies the bishop." 
The glasses were filled and the toast was drunk, 
"Here's to thee, Lushington.'' "Here's to thee, 
Corbet.'" 

Few idiosyncrasies were more curious than that 
of George Selwjn, who took a morbid, and eager, 
interest in human suffering, united with a pas- ■ 
sionate taste for witnessing criminal executions. 
Not only was he a constant frequenter of such 
scenes of horror, but all the details of crime, the i 
private history of the criminal, and his demeanour 
• '■ Temple B»r," IxiiL, 368. 
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on the scaffold, were to Lim matters of the deepest 
interest. " Even," writes Mr. Jesse, " the most 
frightful particulars relating to suicide and murder, 
the investigation of the disfigured corpse, the sight 
of an acquaintance lying in his shroud, seem to 
have afforded him a painful, and unaccountable, 
pleasure." 

Numerous stories are recorded of this curious, 
and eccentric hobby. When the first Lord 
Holland was on his death-bed, he was told that 
Selwyn had called to inquire after his health. 
** The next time Mr. Selwyn calls," he said, " show 
him up. If I am alive I shall be delighted to see 
him, and if I am dead he will be glad to see me." 
Sir Nathaniel Wraxall relates a well-known 
anecdote respecting his visit to France to see 
Damien executed. He writes : — " Selywn'a 
nervous irritability and anxious curiosity to 
observe the effect of dissolution on men exposed 
him to much ridicule. He was accused of attend- 
ing all executions, and sometimes, in order to 
elude notice, disguised in a female dress. I have 
been assured that in 1756 he went over to Paris 
expressly for the purpose of witnessing the last 
moments of Damien, who expired under the most 
acute tortures for having attempted the life of 
Louis XV. Being among the crowd, and at- 
tempting to approach too near the scaffold, he was 
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at first repulsed bj odb of the ezeoationerB, 
having ioformed the person that be bad made the 
jonmej from London solely with a view to be 
present at the puaishment and death of Damien, 
the man immediately caused the crowd to make 
way, exclaiming, " Faites place pour Monsienr, 
c'est un Anglois, et un amateur."* 

Another well-known character who was ex-J 
ceediagly fond of hearing trials was Charlei 
Mathews. It was during the assize weeks 
York that he derived much of that vast stock ( 
observation of life, and character, of which be s 
successfully availed himself in after years, 
felt that much was to be gathered " from the c 
templation of human nature under the conflictini 
and self-deluding position of plaintifi and 
fendant ; " and he derived many an hour's 
enjoyment from the frequently ludicrious trials afe>| 
which he was present in the Civil Courts, " where! 
originals abounded, and where the passions,! 
their varieties and shades, are displayed." Among 
the oft-quoted anecdotes, he was fond of relating, I 
was an instance of naivete in a witness who con-| 
vulsed the court with laughter. An action i 
brought against the owner of a waggon, which,! 
the reckless driving of the waggoner, had forcec 

• For another version of ihiB story aeo " George Selwyn and 
hie CoDtcmporarieB," 1843, i., II. 
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a poor donkey against a wall, and there pressed 
the poor creature to death. Compensation was 
therefore sought, by its proprietor, for the loss of 
the animal, and its services. This trial caused 
much mirth. The principal witness for the 
plaintiff was the driver of the donkey, who, 
feeling himself very much " browbeat " by the 
defendant's counsel, became exceedingly nervous 
and confused in his evidence, which he gave with 
his eyes upon the ground. He was several times 
reprimanded by the judge for not looking in the 
facea of those by whom he was interrogated, and 
was desired to hold up his head. The poor fellow's 
embarrassment increased upon every reproof, and 
the opposing counsel (who had a powerful cast in 
his eye) was particularly severe with him, repeat- 
ing the judge's injunction several times, saying — • 

*' Hold up your head, witness; look up. Why 
don't you look up, I say ? Can't you hold up 
your head, fellow ? Can't you look as I do ? " 

" Nay, sir," replied the countryman with perfect 
simplicity, " I can't — you squint." 

The poor harassed witness was next asked by 
the supporting counsel, Serjeant Cockle, to 
describe the local situations of the several parties 
ooncemed — their relative positions at the time of 
the accident and death of the poor donkey ; where 
the w^gon was, and where the unfortunate animal. 
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stood, &c. At last, summoning up bis courage, 
lie hesitatingly began — 

" Weel, my Lord Joodge, I'll tell you bow it 
happened as well as I can. First of all," turning 
to Serjeant Cockle, " you are the wall." I 

" Very good," said Serjeant Cockle. 

" Ay, you are the wall," repeated the witness; 
and then changing his position in the court to 
another spot, he added, " and now, I am the 
waggon." 

" Very well," observed the judge, " proceed." 

" Yees," he repeated, " I am the waggon," and 
with a low bow, added, " your Lordship's the ass!" 

This evidence, though, perhaps, not quite satis- 
factory to the judge, was conclusive. 

In the same way Dr. Paley's chief amusement 
when in London consisted in attending the 
different Courts of Justice, the Old Bailey in 
particular, and there, from his frequent attendance 
and sagacity of observation, he acquired a clear, 
and accurate, knowledge of the criminal law. It 
would appear that he had developed this taste as 
a boy, for having one year attended the assizes at 
Lancaster, be was so much taken with the pro- 
ceedings ic the Criminal Court that, on his return 
to school, he used to preside there as a judge, and 
to have the boys brought up before him as 
prisoners for trial. 
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Lord Macaulay had a Bpecial avidity for sight- 
seeing, and was never so Iiappy as when be could 
spend an afternoon in taking bis nieces, and 
nephews, a round of London sights, until, to use 
his favourite espreasion, they "could not drag 
one leg after the other." One of these expeditions 
is described in a letter dated January, 1845 : — 
*' Fanny brought George and Margaret, with 
Charley Cropper, to the Albany, at one yesterday. 
I gave them for dinner fowl, ham, marrow-bones, 
tart, ice, olives, and champagne. I found it 
difl&cult to think of any sight for the children. 
However, I took them to the National Gallery, and 
was excessively amused with the airs of connoisseur- 
ship which Charley and Margaret gave themselves, 
and with George's honestly-avowed weariness, 
* Let US go, there is nothing here that I care for 
at all.' When 1 put him into the carriage, he 
said, half sulkily, ' I do not call this seeing sights. 
I have seen no sights to-day.' Many a man who 
has laid out thirty thousand pounds on paintings 
would, if he spoke the truth, own that he cared as 
little for the art as poor George."* 

It was a grievous sight to Macaulay when his 
nephews and nieces grew too old for sigbt-seeing ; 
or, at any rate, for seeing the same sight many 
times over, but he did his utmost to cultivate 
• " Life and Letters of Macaalay," ii., 90. 
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their taste for art. Another of Macaulaj's pre- 
dilections was for street ballads. He bought 
every halfpenny song on which he could lay hands, 
if only, writes Trevelyan, " it was decent, and 
a genuine, undoubted poem of the people." 
Among the gems of his collection he counted 
" Plato, a favourite song," commencing with a 
series of questions, " in which certainly it is not 
easy to detect traces of the literary style employed 
by the great dialectician" : — 

Says Plftto, " Why sLoold man be vain, ^S 

Since bonntcoiia heaven has made him gre&t7 ^^H 

Why look nith insolent digdain ^^H 
On those not decked nith pomp and state F " 

Indulging such a curious hobby, it is not sur- 
prising that many anecdotes are related of him. 
According to one of those best known, he was 
followed from the bookstall, where he had bought a 
parcel of ballads, by a crowd of children, whom he 
overheard discussing among themselves whether, 
or not, the gentleman was going to sing. 

Macaulay, as is well known, knew the locality 
and, at this period of hia life, the atock-in-trade of 
every bookstall in London. " After office hours," 
says his brother Charles, " his principal relaxation 
was rambling about with me in the back lanes of 
the City. It was then that he began to talk of 
his idea of restoring to poetry the legends of. 
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which it had been robbed by history, and it was in 
these walks that I heard for the first time, from 
hiB lips, the ' Lays of Rome,' which were not pub- 
lished until some time afterwards." 

A source of amusement, even to some grown- 
up children, has been in witnessing the perform- 
ance of " Punch," among these baving been Charles 
Lamb, Douglas Jerrold, and Curran, the Irish 
orator. It may be remembered, too, how Dr. 
Battie, the eminent physician of the last century, 
was never happier than when making whimsical 
imitatioos of "Punch." "By successfully mimick- 
ing this character," writes Nichols, in the year 
1782, " he is said to have saved a young patient's 
life, who was in extreme misery from a swelling 
in his throat. When the doctor understood 
what the complaint was, he opened the curtains, 
tamed hia wig, and acted 'Punch' with so much 
humour and success, that the lad, thrown almost 
into coDvulsions from laughing, was so agitated 
as to occasion the tumour to break, and a complete 
cure was the instantaneous consequence." 

"Curiously enough," says Mr. Jesse,* "the 

doctor's successful imitation of this famous puppet 

[ would seem, on another occasion, to have proved 

[ almost as effectual in preserving his own life. 

He had purchased a small estate, called 'Court 

* '* Celebrated EtoniaiiB," i., 23. 
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Garden,' near Marlowe on the Thames ; he nq 
only took a warm interest, but risked between onef' 
and two thouBand pounds, in a speculation for 
causing the barges to be drawn up the river by 
horses instead of by men. This scheme, whatever 
may have been its merits or demerits, rendered 
him, it seems, so unpopular with the bargemen, 
that, having one day, waylaid the doctor they were 
about to throw him over Marlowe Bridge, when 
he so enchanted them by suddenly striking up 
bis merry imitation of 'Punch' that they took 
their hands off him and let him depart." In a 
contemporary satirical attack on him, entitled 
"The Battiad," his strange mimicry of "Punch" 
is thus referred to : — 

Bee liim with aspect grave and gentle tread, 
By slow degrees spproach the sickly bed ; 
Then &t his club, behold bim altered eooa, 
The Bolemn doctor turns a low bnifoon ; 
For he who lately, in a learned freak, 
Poached every lesicon and published Greek, 
Still madly emulous of vulgar praise. 
From " Punch's " forehead wrings the dirty bays. 

Lord Stowell was another indefatigable sight- 
seer. After his elevation to the bench he wW 
occasionally seen coming out of the penny show-w 
rooms in the streets of London. Among 
anecdotes told of him may be quoted the follow- 
ing : — In the west end of Holbom there was a 
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lora generally let for exhibitions. At the en- 

irance Lord Stowell presented himself, eager to 

iee"the green monster serpent," which had lately 

isued cards oF invitation to the public. As he 

[Was pulling out his purse to pay for admission, 

a sharp, but honest, north-country lad, whose 

business it was to take the money, recognized 

him aa an old customer, and knowing his name, 

us addressed him: "We can't take your shilling, 

ly lord; 'tis t' old serpent, which you have seen 

times before in other colours ; but ye shall go 

and see her." He entered, saved his money, 

id enjoyed the seventh visit to the painted 

lauty. 

From Shelley's habit of fabricating paper boats 
the transition was natural to a more substantial 
kind of enjoyment. " His favourite taste was 
boating. "When living near the Thames, or by the 
Lake of Geneva, much of his hfe was spent on the 
water. On the shore of every lake, or stream, or 
sea, near which he dwelt, he had a boat moored." 
A sammer voyage of indolent enjoyment, down 
some woodland river — spent from sunrise to 
lOonlight in watching the changes of the heavens 
■such seems to have been his greatest luxury, 
ind, the intense pleasure which he derived from 
it, renders it his favourite source of comparison for 
VOL. I. B 
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otlier delights ; as when music is represented as 
wafting the soul — h 

Far, far airaj into the regions dim, ^| 

Of raptare ; like a boat, with enift sailB, winging ^ 

Its WSJ donn some m any- winding river. 

To such days of wood and river wandering we 
owe the magnificent scenery in " Alastor," and 
the river voyage at the end of the " Revolt of 
Islam." At a much later period of his life, the 
same sentiment vents itself in one of his last 
poems : — 

Oar boat is asleep on Sercliio'a stream, 

And ita wings are folded like thoughts in a drea 

The chiun is loosed, the sails are spread. 
The living breath is fresh behind, 
As, with dens aud smiriee fed, 
Cornea the laughing morning wind. 
The sails are full, the boat makes head 
Against the Serchio's torrent fierce, 
Theo flags vrilli intermitting course. 
And hangs upon the wave. 
Which, fervid from its mountain source, 
Shallow, smooth, and strong doth come. 

Shelley's water nymphs were not only those c 
the lake or the river, the sea having had an in- 
exhaustible source of delight for his fancy — a 
passion to which he, alas, owed his death. 

Speaking of Shelley's poetic water hobbies, we 
may note that it was a more prosaic turn of mind 
which made Robert Stephenson almost of neces^ 



sity indulge in aquatic amusements. What the 
country is to most London men of business, the 
sea was to him. To any shooting-bos within the 
four seas he would have been followed by clients 
and letters; but once, happily! aSoat he was 
safe from the intrusion of callers and rapa of 
postmen. His first yacht, the " Titauia," was 
destroyed by file at Cowes, much to tlie con- 
sternation of his cousin, George Robert Stephen- 
son, at whose disposal he had placed it. Having 
I ordered fires to be lighted on board, and the 
yacht prepared for the reception of himself and 
family, his directions were carried out with such 
eicessivo zeal that an overheated flue led to the 
destruction of the vessel. Hastening up to 
London to announce the accident to his 

I cousin, he found him entertaining a party of 
friends, who had just sat down to dinner. The 
soup and fish were still on the table. 
"What brings you here?" he asked, in 
Burprise. 

" Bad news, Robert," was the reply. " I 
ordered the * Titania' to be got ready for me, to 
take me, and my family, a few days' cruise ; and — 
she's burnt to the water." 

But Robert, good-naturedly thinking less of his 
own loss than of his cousin's vexatioD, took the 
btter in a calm light. 
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" "Well, well, man, don't be annoyed. Yon 
couldn't help it. Sit down and have your dinnei 
We'll talk about it over a glass of wine." 

Presently, after hearing the full particulars, I 
said — ■ 

" Never mind, old boy, we'll have a finer Tess* 
than the old ' Titania ' before we are many monthi 
older." 

How Robert Stephenson was driven to thifd 
aquatic hobby may be gathered from the foIloiM 
ing letter to Admiral Moorsom, in which 
describes his " sea lodging-bouse," as he term« 
his yacht : — 

" 24, Great George Street, 

" May 25th, 1852. 
'* My dkar Admiral Moorsom, 

"I find I can get no peace on land, 
r am therefore preparing another sea lodging- 
house. I find it no easy matter to get rid of a 
multitude of questions which follow on a tolerably 
long professional life. Indeed, I find that nothing 
gives me actual freedom from attack but getting 
out of the way of the postman. 

" The sea, therefore, is my only alternative. 
Ships have no knockers, happily. 

" Faithfully yours, 

" KoBEET Stephenson." 
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Edmund Kean, again, whenever he could 
snatch an afternooa from hia theatrical duties, 
would indulge iu bis aquatic proclivities by 
rowing, assuming in the evening his accustomed 
characters, when " he was the cynosure of all 
eyes, stirring them to ecstasy or subduing them 
to tears at will.'" 

Lord Westbury, like Henry Fawcett, was an 
excellent oar. In 1830 he took a small house at 
Putney, close to the " Star and Garter," and over- 
looking tbe river. Friends joined hira iu the even- 
ing, and occasionally, when the number allowed, 
an eight was manned, which Betholl stroked. On 
more than one occasion he and his brother-in-law 
rowed from Suubury to the Temple Staira. 
During the long vacation of 1848 it happened 
that Vice-Chaaoelloi" Shadwell and his daughters 
I were at llaelswch Castle, a few miles distant 
Ifrom Llangoed, Brecon, where Mr. Bethell — as 
3 was then — had rented a house for shooting and 
salmon iisbing. Throughout this period the two 
tea joined in numerous picnics, and in many 
ting, and fishing, excursion. One day the 
i eminent lawyers, stroking rival boats with 
( carefully picked crews, engaged in a race which, 
amid deafening cheers from the bank, resulted in 
\ dead heat.* 

" Life of Lord Westbary," i., 94-95. 
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Byron's celebrated Bwimming feats have loog 
ago become proverbial, for he excelled in this 
as in most other out-door exercises. T. Assheton 
Smith was a good swimmer and oarsman, and 
the late Lord Hatlierley was quite at home in the 
■water. Sydney Smith was another capital 
swimmer, and was in the habit of giving every 
encouragement to this necessary accomplishment, 
considering it as productive of health as it 
certainly is valuable in preserving life. Warren 
Hastings exhibited a proficiency in boating and 
swimming; Sir Thomas Munro having been fond 
of the latter. 

As a fencer, David Garrick was held in high 
repute, while some men, like .issbetoa Smith 
and Charles Lever, were good hands in a 
pugilistic encounter, amusing anecdotes con- 
nected with which are told of both. 

The third Earl Spencer made a real study of 
boxing, taking lessons from the best instructors, 
whilst practising most assiduously and with great 
success. He had many matches with his school- 
fellow. Lord Byron, with whom it appears to have 
been also a favourite pursuit. Those who wit- 
nessed his exploits with the gloves, writes Sir 
Denis Le Marchant,* " and observed his cool and 
steady eye, his broad chest and muscular limbs, 
• " Memoir of Earl Spencer," 1876, 140. 
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l»nd, above all, felt his hard blows, would have 

been justified in saying ' that he was born to be a 

prize-fighter rather than a Minister of State.* 

Even when a Minister he sometimes startled his 

colleagues by a display of knowledge on this 

' subject, by way of illustration, which they could 

MXiot help thinking rather misapplied." 

^1 " How deeply rooted were these feelings could 

^not be more graphically described," adds his 

^fciographer, " than by the following extract from a 

I letter addressed to me by his friend Mr. Evelyn 

Denison (afterwards Speaker of the House of Com- 

Imons) : — 'When we were at Wiseton something was 
eaid about a recent case of stabbing with a knife. 
liord Spencer observed that, in his opinion, cases 
of stabbing arose from the habit of boxing having 
t)eeD discouraged. The ^ros and cons of boxing 
were discussed. Lord Spencer became eloquent. 
He said hia conviction of the advantages of boxing 
■was so strong that he had been seriously con- 
flidering whether it was not a duty, he owed to the 
public, to go and attend every prize-fight which 
took place, and so to encourage the noble science 
) the extent of his power. It was the one time 
1 my life, in the House of Commons or out of it, 
^hat I heard him speak with eagerness, and almost 
with passion. He gave us an account of prize- 
fights which he had attended, how he had seen 
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MenJoza kuocked down for tbe first five or six 
ruuutis bj Humphreys, aad seemiag almost beat, 
thill the Jews got their moiiej on, when, a bint 
bAviog been giving him, he began in earnest and 
9M>a turned the tables. He described the fight 
between Gullj and " The Chicken." How he 
rodo down to Brickill; how he was loitering 
about the inn-door, when a barouche and four 
drove up with Lord Byron and a party, and Jack- 
son, the trainer ; how they all dined togethi 
and how pleasant it had been.' " 

The principal amusement of Cheselden, 
surgeon, was in witnessing pugilistic encountei 
and "Barry Cornwall" relates how, iu his younger 
days, he was a scientific pugilist. 

Charles James Fox was fond of theatricals, and 
at one time lost no opportunity of indulging his 
taste in this direction. As Trevelyan writes, 
there is " something comical, and rather taking, 
in the eagerness with which Fox canvassed the 
histrionic capabilities of all his friends and re- 
lations. Every chance acquaintance, whom he 
picked up on the Continent, was forthwith en- 
listed in his troop, and thrust straight into the 
leading business, even though the unlucky recruit 
might never have learned the lines of Virgil cor- 
rectly all the while he was at Eton. ' Your 
sister,' he writes to Fitzpatriok from Florence, 
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' is a very good actress. Lady Sarah's fame is 
well known. She acted extremely well in the 
Carlisle is not an excellent actor, but 
will make a very useful one. Peter Brodie is the 
best manager- prompter in the world. Wc want 
another actor or two, but much more another 
actress. There are few comedies that do not 
require above two women.' But when," adds 
his biographer, "under the combined excitement 
afforded by the prospect of an heir and a seat in 
Parliament, poor Stephen Fox allowed his 
dramatic ardour to flag, the stern indignation 
of his younger brother was positively impressive. 
He does not,' exclaimed Charles, 'so much as 
even mention acting in any of his letters ; but I 
hope his enthusiasm (for such it was last year) will 
return. Indeed, it will be very absurd if he has 
built a theatre for nothing.' " 

From 1773, however, Fos concerned himself no 
more with a pastime which was at best but an 
imitation of an imitation, and gave bis undistracted 
powers to an art in which his success had been as 
signal, and as instantaneous, as the success of Gar- 
rick on the stage. Yet it was no slight advantage 
■' to a great extempore speaker to have at hand an 
extensive, and dignified, stock of quotations from 
that branch of literature which is nearly akin to 
oratory ; and for such a speaker it is essential that 
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the voice, no leaa than the memory and the rea- i 
Boning faculty, should be under absolute control." 
The time e7idently had not been lost, for that ' 
" laborious discipline in the theory and practice of 
elocution through which Fox was carried by the 
disinterested passion for tbe drama had gained l 
him a command of accent and gesture which, as | 
is always the case with the highest art, gave his I 
marvellous rhetoric the strength aud simplicity of I 
nature." 

Another lover of the theatre was Dr. Palay.J 
He frequently attended the play — particularly 1 
Drury Lane, when Garrick was performing. Ho j 
generally went into the pit, seating himself as near 
to the orchestra as possible. Gibbon, again,- 'q 
his early life, was a theatre-goer; and Olivet 
Goldsmith, it may be remembered, had a passion 
for the stage — a taste which it would seem acted 
as a powerful stimulus to him in developing his 
literary talents. 

" It has been said," writes Faraday's niece, 
" that my uncle liked to go to the theatre, and it 
has been concluded that he went very often ; but 
really he went very seldom. He enjoyed a play 
most when he was tired, and when Mrs. Faraday 
could go with him. They walked to the theatre, 
and went to the pit, and it was the greatest rest 
to him. Sometimes, when she had a friend stay- 
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ing with her, he would go alone to the theatre, 
at half-price. For many seasons he had a free 
sdmission to the opera, and tliat he enjoj-ed very 
much ; but he went only a very few times in the 

I jear, three or four at the most." 

When the opportunity for amusement came, 

I Sir Charles Barry could always throw himself 

i into it with all the dehglit of a schoolboy. In 
theatrical entertainments he always took the 
greatest pleasure, and found in them the most 
complete relaxation and change of idea. 

James Brindley was once persuaded to see a 
play, but his ideas were so much confused by 

, witnessing it that he declared it had rendered 
bim un6t for business, and he would on no 
account be present at another performance. 

But, with few esoeptioas, the stage has always 
been a popular source of recreation, and, from the 
multiplicity of theatres in recent years, is evidently 
a fashionable taste much on the increase. 
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Talletband, whose devotion to whist was extra- 1 
ordinary, remarked of someone who confessed'! 
Mb ignorance of it, that his want of knowledge 1 
was preparing him for a miserable old age. I 
Setting aside the evil of making card-playing tha I 
occasion for gambling rather than, as it should | 
be, a pleasing social recreation, there can be no I 
doubt that it has been of immense service to curl 
groat intellectual workers, as a seductive opiate I 
in their busy life. Indeed, the hour or two spent, I 
in this fashion, bas in numerous instances been| 
almost a necessity to many a weary brain over- J 
done by pressure of work, besides, as TalleyrandJ 
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saya of old age, being an ever pleasant enjoyment 
to the greatest leaders of thought when failing 
health and declining years compel them to " retire 
from business." 

Dr. Johnson, it may be remembered, regretted 
that he had not learnt to play at cards, assigning 
as his reason: — '* It is very useful in life; it 
generates kindness, and consolidates society." 
And yet, by one of those strange inconsistencies 
sometimes noticeable in eminent men, he thus 
writes in the tenth number of the Rambler: — 
" My business has been to view, as opportunity 
has offered, every place in which mankind was 
to be seen ; but at card-tables, however brilliaut, 
I have always thought my visit lost; for I could 
know nothing of the company but their clothes 
and their faces." In the last century, however, 
the inordinate excess to which card-playing was 
carried in English society, " everyone — old and 
young, high and low — ^joining in this time-destroy- 
ing passion," at times caused just censure even 
from those who did not profess to be stern 
moralists. Many, too, were not satisfied with 
playing for play's sake, forgetful of Lord Herbert's 
excellent advice to — 

Play not for gain, but sport. 

Who pinjs for more 

Than he can lose nith pleasure, stakes Lis heart, 

Perhaps hie wife's, too, and whom she halh bore. 
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Addison, in the Spectator, muaea upon the* 
Bingularity of the taste of the card-player who 
devotes several hours in succession to this mode 
of killing time, and says : " I think it very wonder- i 
ful to see persons of the best sense passing away! 
a dozen hours together in shuffling, and dividing",^ 
a pack of cards, with no other conversation biitf* 
what is made up of a few game phrases, or n* 
ideas but those of black and red spots raoget 
together in different figures. Would not a maai< 
laugh to hear anyone of his species complaining 
that hfe is short?" 

Cowper, again, in his "Task," speaks of tbifil 
widespread fashion, and tells us how — 

E'en miBses, at whose age their mothers wore 
The back-string and the bib, sBsume tbe dregs 
Of womanhood, fit pupils in the school 
Of cord-devoted time, and nig'ht b; night, 
Placed at some vacant corner of the board, 
Learn'd every trick, and soon play all tlia game. 

In the course of the last century whist became^ 
a fashionable game, and as such was played by a 
the leading men of the day. Horace "Walpolei 
writes in December, 1781, to one of his constant^ 
correspondents, thus : " I was diverted last nights 
at Lady Lucan's. The moment I entered she aetl 
me down to whist with Lady Bute; and who dol 
you think were the other partners? — the ArohJ^ 
biahopress of Canterbury and Mr. Gibbon. 
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once saved Lady Sufiolk at the Dowager Essex's 
from plajiog at the same table with Lady Yar- 
mouth. I saw Lady Suffolk ready to sink, and 
took her cards from her, saying, ' I knovr your 
ladyship hates whist, and I will play instead of 
you.' " 

Gibbon, while at Lusanne, in hia declining 
years, also tells us that after the inorning had 
been occupied by the labours of the library he 
used to " unbend rather than exercise his mind," 
and, in the interval between tea and supper, waa 
far from disdaining the innocent amusement of a 
game at cards. 

Charles Fox played an admirable game both at 
whist and piquet, and with such skill, indeed, 
that it was generally admitted, at Brooks's Club, 
he might have made four thousand pounds a year, 
at these games, if he could have confined himself 
to them. 

Another great whist-player was General Scott, 
the father-in-law of George Canning and the 
Duke of Portland, who was known to have won 
at White's £200,000, thanks to his notorious 
sobriety, and knowledge of the game. One reason 
of his success waa hia avoidance of those indul- 
gences at the table which muddled other men's 
brains. By dining off such simple fare as boiled 
chicken, with toast and water, he sat down to the 
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whist-table with a dear bead, and by the help of] 
his remarkable memorf, and his great coolness o 
judgment, seldom failed to be successful. 

Dr. Parr's favourite game was whist. But no 
persaasion could induce him to depart from a resold 
lutioD, which he adopted early in life, of nevef" 
playing in aay company whatever for more than a 
nominal stake. Upon one occasion only he had 
been induced, contrary to his will, to play with i 
certain bishop for a shilling, which he won. \ 
Pushing it carefully to the bottom of his pocket,] 
and placing his hand upon it, with a kind of mook I 
fiolemnity, " There, my lord bishop," said he,l 
"this is a trick of the devil; but I'll match him. | 
So now, if you please, we will play for a penny." 
And this was ever after the amount of his stake^tl 
On another occasion, being engaged with a parfyl 
in which he was unequally matched, he waaaskedl 
by a lady how the fortune of the game turned, 
when he replied, " Pretty well, madam, consider*^ 
ing that I have three adversaries." 

Another skilful player at whist was Dr. Paley.i 
Although ho frequently mixed in card parties,] 
yet he would at all times readily forego th* 
game for conversation with an intelligent comJ 
panion. A lady once observed to hira, at a cardJ 
tnble at Lincoln, " that the only excuse for thei 
playing was that it served to kill time." " Th* 
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■Imst defence possible, madam," replied he; 

' though time in the end will kill us." 

Sir Robert Peel was not above a game of cards, 

■ and in the '* Life of Norman Macleod" (i., 71) 

there is a charming little anecdote illustrative of 

his social pleasantry when out of harness : — 

' One night Mr. Gaskill was at a party at the 

Duke of 'a. Peel, "Wellington, and some 

others were playing whist. Croker was learning 
£cart6 at another table. 

* Go,' said Peel, to one of his fi-iends, ' go and 
ask if he ever learned the game before.' 
' Never,' aaid Croker, ' upon my soul ! * 
•Well,' said Peel, to his friend, who re- 
turned, ' ni bet in twenty minutes by my watch, 
Droker will tell hia teacher that he does not know 
how to play.' 

" In Jive minutes Croker was heard saying — 
'* ' Well, do you know, I should not have thought 
^ that the best way of playing.' 

"This was received with a roaroE laughter." 

The mention of the Duke of Wellington reminds 

ua that although a card-player he was by no means 

jester. According to his own declaration, 

' in the whole course of bis life he never won or 

lost twenty pounds at any game, and that he 

bever played at hazard, or any game of chance, 

1 any public place or club." He was, in fact, the 

VOL. 1. s 
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very reverse of the great Bliiclier, who repeatedly 
lost everything at play, " having never been known 
to play deep at any game but war or politica." 
At the same time, it may be remembered that the 
Cuke of Wellington was justly annoyed by the 
following statement as to hia gambling propen- 
BJtiea, which appeared a few years after the 
battle of "Waterloo, in a French book, entitled, 
"L'Acad^mie des Jeux, par Philidor," and which 
was published in this country under the title of 
"Rouge et noir; or, the Academies:" — "That 
great captain, who gained, if not laurels, an 
immense treasure, on the plains of Wa****oo, 
besides that fortune transmitted to him by the 
English people, was impoverished ia a few 
months by the ignoble passion." Happily, the 
Duke did not allow this public scandal to remain 
long uncontradicted, and proved, by the declara- 
tion quoted above, how cruelly groundless it 
was.* 

At the commencement of the present century 
there was a great deal of high play at White's and 
Brooks's, especially at whiat. At the latter club 
figured some remarkable characters, as Tippoo 
Smith, by common consent the best whist-player 
of his day, and an old gentleman nick-named 

• See correspondence ou tlie Bubject in Steiiimetz" 
TublB," i., 342-345. 
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om hiB having once 0uug himself into 
the 8ea in a fit of despair at being, as he thought, 
ruined, rortunately he was rescued in time, 
found he was not ruiued, and played on during 
the remainder of his life. Then, at White's, a 
distinguished player was Lord Rivers, the nobl&- 
inan who was presented at the salons in Paris as 
IJe "Wellington des Joueura. But, clever and 
,reful player as he was, he once lost three 
thousand four hundred pounds, at whist, by not 
remembering that the seven of hearts was in. 

Sir Philip Francis, the eminent politician, to 
whom the celebrated " letters of Junius " have 
been attributed, was fond of cards. He was one 
of the convivial companions of Charles J. Fox, 
and, during the short administration of that states- 
man, he was made a Knight of the Bath. One 
evening Roger Wilbraham came up to the whist 
table at Brooks's, where Sir Philip — who for the 
It. time wore the ribbon of the Order — was 
in a rubber, and thus accosted him — 
So this is the way they have rewarded you at 
last ; they have given you a little bit of red 
ribbon for your services, Sir Philip, have they ? 
pretty bit of red ribbon to hang about your 
leck, and that satisfies you, does it? Now I 
wonder what I shall get? What do you think 
they will give me, Sir Philip ?'' 
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The newly-made knight, who had twenty-five 
guineas depending on the rubber, and who was 
not very well pleased at the interruption, suddenly 
turned round, and looking at hira in an angry 
manner, exclaimed — ^| 

" A halter." ^| 

The Rev. Augustus Toplady, so well known for 
his high Calvinistic principles, used occasionally 
to amuse himself with a game at cards, and ia a 
letter dated "Broad Hembury, Nov. 19, 1773," 
speaks of the recreations in which clergymen 
may innocently indulge, and winds up by saying — 

" I cannot condemn the Vicar of Broad Hem- 
bury [himself] for relaxing himself now and then 
among a few select friends with a rubber of six- 
penny whist, a pool of penny quadrille, or a few 
rounds of twopenny Pope Joan. To ray certain 
knowledge the said vicar has been cured of head- 
ache by one, or other, of these games after spend- 
ing eight, ten, or twelve, and sometimes sixteen 
hours in the study. Nor will he ask any man's 
leave for so unbending himself, because another 
person's conscience is no rule to his, any more 
than another person's stature or complexion." 

John Wesley, when a young man at college, 
appears to have been fond of a game of whist. 
Tate "Wilkinson, writing in the year 1790, says : — 
" Mr. Wesley, about four years ago, in the fields 
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I at Leeds, for want of room for his congrecration 
[ in his tabernacle, gave an account of himself by 
\ informing us that when he was at college he 
was particularly fond of the devil's pops, or cards, 
and said that every Saturday he was one of a 
constant party at whist, not only for the after- 
noon, but also for the evening.'' The last Satur- 
day he ever played at cards the rubber at whist 
was longer than he expected, " and, on observing 
the tediousnes8 of the game, he pulled out hia 
L watch, and to his shame he found it was some 
I tninutes past eight, which was beyond the time 
I he had appointed to meet the Lord. He thought 
I the devil had certainly tempted him beyond his 
hour ; he therefore suddenly gave bis cards to a 
I gfentleman near him to finish the game, and went 
1 to the place appointed, beseeching forgiveness for 
I his crime, and resolved never to play with the 
Idevil's pops again. That resolution he never 
I broke." 

According to Captain Gronow, George Harley 
Drummond, o£ the famous banking house, Charing 
Cross, only played once in his whole life at 
White's Club, at whist, on which occasion he lost 
X20,000 to Brummell. This was a terrible blow, 
causing him to retire from the banking house of 
which he was a partner. It was one of those 
punful incidents in the annals of card-playing 
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wKich moralists have oot failed to utilize in con- 
demning what has been termed " a social vice." 
Bat, considering the immense relief a game of 
whist has afforded the irritable, and over-worked 
brain of our busy men, it must be admitted that 
happily such cases are comparatively rare. 

Poor Charles Lamb loved his whist. It was of 
great service to him, and what better insight can 
we have, into his thoughts, on the subject than are 
found in his article on whist-playing ? It is 
recorded that he said once to a brother whist- 
player " who was a hand more clever than clean, 
and who had enough in him to afford the joke, 
'M., if dirt were tnirapa what hands you would 
hold!'" Lord Raglan made cards one of his 
recreations, and was singularly dexterous la 
shuffling and dealing them. 

Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton, was fond of card- 
playing, but he was at no time a gamester. He 
found in the combinations of card-playing, writes 
his son,* " a pleasant stimulant to the faculties of 
observation, and judgment, which were at all times 
active in his nature." In games of cards, more- 
over, it is necessary, at least for the habitual 
player, to study not only the cards themselves, 
and the various combinations of which they ar& 
capable, but also the peculiarities of the persons 
* " Life of Lord L;tton," ii., 156. 
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who play them, wbicb, in itself, had for hira an 
inexhaustible interest. Whist and piquet were 
the games he relished and studied moat, becauae 
in tbem the result depends more upon skill than 
luck; and from practice, and aptitude, combined 
he soon became, not a first-rate, but an exceed- 
ingly good whist-player, to a degree which made 
his winnings an appreciable addition to his income. 
Lord Lyndhurst loved a bit o£ fun. In his own 
private circle his kindly humour was irresistible, 
and he delighted in testing its powers. "I re- 
member his first essay of it on me," writes Miss 
Stewart,* " when I was rather alarmed at having 
to be his partner at whist. I pleaded in vain my 
ignorance. I assured him that 'to follow suit' 
was the only rule o£ whist I knew. ' You are to 
play with me.' I saw his eyes twinkle at some of 
inyblunders, bat he did not expose them, while he 
perceived that I was afraid of his being annoyed 
by them. When, however, I made a second 
"revoke, there came a hearty peal of laughter, and 
afterwards, ' Your play is more amusing than that 
of the most famous players.' I was not slow to 
join in his merriment, and I felt, in that slight 
incident, how easily he could bring people to like 
him." 

The fact that a man so earnest and little 

• " Life of Lord Ljndhurat," 509. 
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inclined for frivolity as W. E. Forster was a moafc 
enthusiastic whist- player, proves," writes Mr. 
James Paya,* " the need that almost every 
nature frets for some sort of relaxation. He 
never, indeed, wasted his time at it, or gave up a 
single hour to it, so far as I know, that was owed 
to more serious matters ; but when he was play- 
ing I think he enjoyed the game more than any 
man I ever knew. If there were only two other 
men he would play dummy ; if one only, double 
dummy. And yet he was very much the reverse 
of a good player. Perhaps he began it too late in 
life, which is fatal to excellence, even with the 
most intelligent ; but the fact is, he hardly ever 
got through a rubber quite to his own satisfaction, 
and still less to that of his partner. 

" On the other hand, in sweetness of temper, 
and immobility to the worst that fortune could 
do for him in the way of ill luck, he had, 
in my experience, no equal. He liked the excite- 
ment of the game, and was willing, and even 
eager, to have a bet on it in addition to 
the ordinary stakes, but of the greed of the 
gambler he had absolutely nothing. He did not 
seem to care one halfpenny except for the mere 
passing triumph of winning, and, considering his 
ptay, he was on the whole lucky, whether he won 
• " Life of W. E. ForBter," T. Wemyas Boid, ii., 47S-*. 
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or lost. The vulgar phrase about paying and 
looking pleasant — a difficult feat, as it would 
eeem, for the great majority of whist-players — 
might have been invented to suit him, so exactly 
did it describe his behaviour in adversity. Whist 
was to him a far greater amusement than to most 
men, but it went no further ; it was never that 
eerious business of life which it is so often made. 
Be was always fall of fun over it, did not in the 
least mind having his own play animadverted 
upon (though he was never spared, by any means, 
for the Board of Green Cloth is no respecter of 
persons), and was never irritated by any mistake 
of his partner. One afternoon he had won a good 
many rubbers of me, and it is quite possible that 
I may have looked resentful at him for the par- 
tiality with which Fortune was treating him. * If 
it would be any satisfaction to you, my dear 
fellow,' he said, with his humorous smile, ' and a 
relief to your feelings to call me Buckshot, do it.' " 
When the work of the day was over Douglas 
Jerrold would occasionally take a hand at whist, 
which he enjoyed, occasionally causing continued 
bursts of laughter by his amusing anecdotes. 
Indeed, it was impossible, when be was in one of 
his merry, talkative moods, for even the most 
prosaic mortal, not to take pleasure in his cheery 
conversational chit-chat. 
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Charles Dickena has given an amusing and 
thoroughly characteristic sketch of card-playing- 
across the Atlantic, when he made his first visit 
during his journey to America. " Afropos of 
rolling, I have forgot to mention that in playing 
whist we are obliged to put the tricks in our 
pockets, to keep them from disappearing alto- 
gether, and that five or six times, in the course of 
every rubber, we are all flung from our seats, roll 
out at different doors, and keep on rolling until 
we are picked up by stewards. This has become 
such a matter of course, that we go through it 
with perfect gravity, and, when we are bolstered 
up on our sofas, again resume our conversation, or 
our game, at the point where it was interrupted.'* 
He adds that however much this might overtax 
the credulity of his readers, yet it had occurred 
more than once. 

George Grote did not despise a game of whist. 
" On one evening," writes his wife, " we, that is to 
say. Lord Stanhope, Dr. William Smith, Lady 
Stanhope, and myself, sat down to whist. After a 
while Dr. Smith said across the table, * Mrs. G., ' 
just turn your head round and see what is going I 
on yonder.' I did so, and beheld the Dean of St. I 
Paul's, the historian of Greece, and the erudite j 
scholar, George C. Lewis, all intently occupied in I 
the same way as ourselves. It was, indeed, 
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very amusing spectacle to us." Mr. Reeve was 
the fourth player at this unique whist table. 
Buckle was fond of a game of whist, and in early 
life frequently passed an hour in this amusement, 
considering himself a good player, and in this 
respect he was not unlike Henry Fawcett. 

John Smeaton and his wife enjoyed the friend- 
ship of the Duke and Duchess of Queensberry, 
who bad a great love of card-playing, which 
Smeaton detested. But his good-nature would 
not permit him to hold aloof wben asked to take 
a band. He played, however, writes Smiles, like 
a boy, his attention never following the game. 
On one occasion, wben it was Pope Joan, and the 
Btake in "Pope" had accumulated to a consider- 
able sum, it became Smeaton's turn by the deal 
to double it. Regardless of his cards, betook up 
a scrap of paper, made some calculations on it, 
and laid it on the table. The Duchess eagerly 
asked what it was. He replied, " Your Grace 
will recollect that the field in which myliouse at 
Austhorpe stands may be about five acres, three 
roods, and seven perches, which at thirty years' 
purchase will be just my stake ; and if your Grace 
will make a Duke of me, I presume the winner 
■will not dislike my mortgage." The hint thus 
given in a joke was kindly taken, and, from that 
time, they never played but for the merest trifle. 
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Soutbey played at cards, although he often did 
so more for the sake of being sociable than from 
any great love of this mode of diversion. *' It is 
quite right," he remarks, " that there should be a 
heavy duty on cards ; not only on moral grounds, 
not only because they act on a social party like a 
torpedo, silencing the merry voice, and numbing 
the play of the features; not only to still the 
hunger of the public purse, which, reversing the 
quality of Fortunatus's, is always empty, however 
much you may put into it; but also because 
every pack of cards is a malicious libel upoBi 
Courts, and on the world, seeing that the trumperjr 
card with number one at the head is the beat part 
of them, and that it gives kings and queens no 
other companions than knaves." And yet,; 
Southey invented a game at cards. " Last night, 
in bed, before I could fall asleep,'' he writes,* 
" my head ran upon cards, at which I had been 
compelled to play in the evening, and I thought, 
thus of making a new pack : 

" Leave out the eights, nines, and tens as 
quadrille. 

" In their place substitute another suit, ten 
number, like the rest, blue in colour, and in nam( 
haUs. The pack then consists of fifty. Add t' 

* "Commonplace Book," 4tb Series, 517. 
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' figured personages to make up the number — the 
I Emperor and the Pope. 

Play as at whist. Balls take all other suits 

except trumps, which take balls. The Emperor 

and the Pope are superior to all other cards, and 

may either be made equal and so capable oE tieing 

I each other, and so neutralizing the trick, or to 

\ preponderate according to the colour of the 

I trump — the Emperor if red, the Pope if black 

[ — and, belonging to no suit, they may be 

^played upon any. If either be turned up, the 

I dealer counts one, and balls remain the only 

trumps. 

' The Emperor and Pope being led, command 

f trumps, but not each other. Trumps also, in 

default of trumps, command balls. IE the 

K^mperor and the Pope tie each other, the tier has 

fthe lead.'' 

Whist parties, with a chosen few, were a 
delight to Charles Lever. So fond of whist was 
he, that although, writes Baron Erlanger, "he 
loved his literary pursuits, no panegyric, about his 
last book, would have given him as much satisfac- 
tion, as an acknowledgment of his superiority at 
t whist. He loved thegamebeyond anything. Acon- 
Itinuouaroar of laughter accompanied the game, 
L which often lasted till late in the night. Every 
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mistake gave rise to a new anecdote or some droll 
remark." 

On another occasion when he waa playing whiet 
a member of his household was about to retire to 
rest, when Lever whispered, ** Don't go, I'm 
winning; the luck may turn if you withdraw." 
That night he retrieved some previous losses, win- 
ning not less than £200. Many such anecdotes 
are told of him, most of which illustrate his genial, 
humorous nature. 

Nothing provoked him so much as to find men 
who took no interest in the game, for he would 
remind them of the terrible warning of Talley- 
rand, impressing upon them " how much of human 
nature that would otherwise be unprofitable can 
be made available by whist ! What scores of 
tiresome old twaddlers are there who can still 
serve their country as whisters ! What feeble 
intelligences that can flicker out into a passing 
brightness at the sight of the ' turned trump I ' " 
" Think of this," he added, warmly, " and think 
■what is to become of us when the old, the feeble, 
the tiresome, and the interminable will all be 
thrown broadcast over society without any object 
or an occupation. Imagine what bores will be let 
loose upon the world, and fancy how feeble will 
be all efforts of wit or pleasantry to season a mass 
' such incapables I " 
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It would seem, too, that when through ill- 
health Lever lost his spirits he still retained 
his love of whist. Thus Sir Henry James 
writes : — " In September, 1871, I paid him a 
visit at Trieste, which lasted some three or four 
days. He was residing there with his daughters, 
Miss Lever, and Mrs. "Watson. He was suffering 
much from gout, and was by no means in good 
spirits. He rarely exercised his anecdotal power, 
and his chief pleasure seemed to be in playing 
whist," 

Piquet was the favourite game of Captain 
Marryat. But this pastime did not take him 
away from his home. Indeed, as Florence 
Marryat tells us in the biography of her father, it 
was one of tlie attractions of his home, causing him 
to teach his children to play itsufSciently well to be 
his opponents. But, in order that their interest, 
in the performance, might emulate his own, the 
stake invariably consisted of sugar plums, which 
were provided by himself. 

On the other hand, amongst those who have 
discouraged card-playing may be mentioned the 
famous John Locke, who, in his " Treatise on 
Education," says : — " As to cards and dice, I 
think the safest, and best, way is never to learn 
any play upon them, and so to be incapacitated 
for those dangerous temptations and incroaching 
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wasters of useful time." Le Clerc* relates ai» 
amusing anecdote respecting Locke. Three or " 
four men of rank met him by appointment at the 
house of Lord Ashley, afterwards Ear! of Shaftes- 
bury, and, before there had been any time for con- 
versation, cards were introduced, and the visitors 
sat down to play. Locke, after looking on awhile, 
drew out his tablets and sat down to write; 
whereupon one of the company, observing how he 
was employed, asked him what he was writing. 
"My lord," replied he, "I am endeavouring to 
profit as much as I can from your company, for 
having impatiently longed to be present at a 
meeting of the most sensible, and witty, men of 
the day, and having at last that good fortune, I 
thought that I could not do better than writi 
down your conversation. I have, indeed, hen 
put down the substance of what has been said fonj 
the last hour or two." The satire was imm 
diately felt, and the players quitted the game. 

General Wolfe, when a young man, writing tol 
his mother on the subject of card-playing, very I 
sensibly saya : — "Though I am not particularly! 
fond of cards myself, yet I think they are season-J 
able, and innocent, instruments of diversion, and II 
am always sorry when I suffer myself to censurej 

* " Eloge de Mr. Locke dane la Bibliottidqae Clioisie,^ 
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any entertaiament that is quite harmless because 
it is not to my taste." 

Dean Milaer gave up playing at cards long be- 
fore he entertained any thoughts respecting their 
propriety or the reverse, because, he says, " it ran 
away with time which would otherwise have been 
better employed." He further used to add, " my 
fingers were so often stained by operations in the 
laboratory, that I was really ashamed to exhibit 
them." 

But although, from religious and other reasons, 
card-playing has found antagonists among our 
eminent men in past years, it has afforded harm- 
less and beneficial amusement to the majority of 
our intellectual workers. So long as prudence, 
and moderation, influence this pleasing diversion, 
there is little fear of its forfeiting the popularity 
which it has rightly earned. 
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FIELD SPOSTa. 

Dnke of Wellington— SI p C. J. Napier— Peter Beddord— 
Duke of Cleveland^William Pitt — Lord Raglan — Lord 
Eldon — C. J. Fos — Lord Cardigan — Marqnia Clan- 
ricarde — AntLonj Trollope — Charles Kingaley — Wtyte 
Melville — Asahcton Smith — Earl Fitzwilliain — John 
Leech — Lord Mayo — Lord Fitzhardinge — Earl Wilton — 
Sir Tatton Sykea — John Metcalf— Rev. John Rngaell — 
Sir Fiimcis Chantrcy — Sheridan — Sydney Smith — Lord 
Mftlmeehnry — Horatio Boss — W. E. Forster — Lord 
BTersley — Lord Weethnry — Tom Hood. 

The pleasures of the chase, whilst forming some 
o£ the most charming scenes in the literature of 
the past, have always held one of the highest 
places of honour amongst our national sports. 
The records of the hunting-field of to-day simply 
re-echo the practices of bygone years, when the 
same enthusiastic love of adventure afforded an 
attractive inducement, for leaving the weightier 
matter of life, in search of the pleasures of the 
field. 

ThuB, in the fourteenth century, an occupant of 
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the Episcopal benclj, Reginald Brian, Bishop of 
Worcester, writes to his brother, Bishop of St. 
David's, to reraind him of a promised gift of some 
hounds. His heart languishes, he says, for their 
arrival. " Let them come, then, oh I reverend 
father, without delay; let my woods re-echo with 
the music of their cry and the cheerful notes of 
the horn, and let the walls of my palace be 
decorated with the trophies of the chase." 

The Duke of Wellingtoa, following the example 
of Edward III. — who when engaged in the French 
war had with him his staghouuds and harriers — 
throughout the Peninsula campaign, kept a pack 
of hounds at headquarters, chasing the foxes 
quite as vigorously and successfully as he did the 
French. According to Mr. Gleig, " he caused his 
hounds to travel in the rear of the army, and had 
more than one day's hunting in the intervals of 
battles. They were regularly kennelled in Tou- 
louse, where many a French gentleman saw for 
the first time — himself vainly striving to keep pace 
with the field — what English fox-hunting was." 
Indeed, almost to the close of his life, he was 
attracted by the hunting-field ; and in the year 
he urges as an excuse for not answering a 
itter of Mr. Robinson's that " the usual sports 
of the autumn occupied him." 

One would naturally have supposed that Sir 
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Charles Jamea Napier was an enthusiastic sport&il 
man, judging from his love of horse-eseicise ; but, 
great as would otherwise have been the anima- 
tion of the chase, bis gentle feelings forbade the 
taste. 

" We are all," he wrote in the year 1843 of 
himself and his brothers, " a hot, violent crew, 
with the milk of human kindness ; though we 
were all fond of hunting, fishing, and shooting, 
jet all gave them up when young because we had 
no pleasure in killing little animals. Lately, in 
the camp, a hare got up, the greyhounds pursued, 
and the men all shouted to aid the dogs. My 
sorrow was great and I rode away ; yet at dinner I 
ate a poor fowl. It is not principle, therefore, on 
which we act, it is painful feeling. As to cat- 
hunting and dog-fighting, feeling and principle 
unite to condemn. A domestic animal confides 
in you, and is at your mercy; a wild animal has 
gome fair play, a domestic one none. Cat-hunters 
and dog-hunters are, therefore, not only cruel, but 
traitors. No polished gentleman does these 
things." 

Peter Beckford, a type of the best class of 
sportsmen at the close of the last ceutury, was a 
ripe scholar, and an accomplished fox-hunter. He 
regarded the killing of the fox as the main end, 
and object of a day's hunting, and thus writes : 
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' Sport is but a secondary consideration with a 
true fos-hunter. The first is the killing of the 
fox; hence arises the eagerness of the pursuit 
and the chief pleasure of the chase. I confess I 
consider blood so necessary, to a pact of fox- 
hounds, that I always return home better pleased 
with an indifferent chase, with death at the end 

' of it, than with the best chase possible if it ends 
■with the loss of the fox. I remember to have heard 

I an odd anecdote of the late Duke of R — , who 
was very popular in his neighbourhood. A butcher 
at Lyndhurst, a lover of the sport, as often as he 
hoard the hounds return from hunting, came out 

I to meet them, and never failed to ask the Duke 

' what sport he had had. 

' Very good, I thank you, honest friend." 
"Has your Grace killed a fox ? " 
*' No, we have had a good run, but we have 
not kUled." 

»•' Pshaw I " cried the butcher, with an arch 
look, pointing at him at the same time with 
his finger; and this was so constantly repeated 
that the Duke, when he had not killed a fox, used 
to say he was afraid to meet his butcher." 

A loving patron of English sports was the 
Duke of Cleveland, and never was he happier 
^han when out with his hounds. Some idea of 
i success in the hunting-field may be gathered 
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from such an entry as the following in the boofc^ 
kept at Raby Castle : — " Killed eighty-eight foxes, 
earthed twenty-one ; hlanh days, none." 

William Pitt woiild occasionally hunt, more for 
the sake of exercise than from any real pleasure be 
took in the sport, and was very uuliko C. J. 
Fox. 

In defiance of nature, writes Trevelyan," 
which seems to have modelled him for any other 
class of pursuits, Fox was an ardent, a many- 
sided, and, in some departments, a most accom- 
plished sportsman. " If it was possible for him," 
he adds, " to enjoy himself more at one time than 
another, he was most actively alive to the charm of 
existence when behind his pointers or his spaniels. 
And like all men of his temperament, he shot 
better after advancing years had taken off the first 
edge of his keenness. 

A remarkable chai-acteristie of Lord Raglanfl 
was prominently developed through the loss < 
his arm by a stray shot, which shattered 
elbow, as he was riding with the Duke of ^ 
ton, and General Alava, from the bloody field c 
Waterloo. Even when his arm was cut off, 
a groan, not a sigh, not a remark came from him;; 
the only remark he uttered being the toucbiagj 
• " Ewly History of C. J. Fox," 456. 
-f At this time Lord FitsRoj. 
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■words, " Hallo ! don't 



carry away 



that arm till I 



I 

I 
I 



have taken o£f my ring ! " The ring, which had 
occupied more of his thoughts than the pain, was 
the gift of his wife, and ia the midst of his 
sufferings his whole consideration was for her. 
The morning after the amputation he began 
practising writing with his left hand, and had 
no sooner got back to England than he refused 
to allow a groom to accompany him as usual in 
his rides, because, he said, he must learn to open 
the gates for himself. He was fond of sport, carried 
a double-barrelled gun, and was such an excellent 
pheasant shot that his performances excited 
admiration eveu in the covers of Norfolk. His 
aim at a partridge was not so deadly, but he fully 
rivalled the average of sportsmen. 

Lord Eldon was clumsy and inefficient in all 
field sports, and did not hesitate to laugh at his 
own deficiencies with respect to the accomplish- 
ment most in vogue with the country gentlemen 
of his time. This good-humour, writes Mr. 
JeafEreson, " was all the more creditable as he 
enjoyed playing the part of a rural Squire, and 
took great, though bootless pains to qualify 
himself with skill, as well as license, to kill the 
game which he preserved on his estate at con- 
aiderable cost. As long as he could relish bodily 
exercise he carried a gun, but he never ventured 
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Bai Gnnter £d not relish the suggestion. 
At another dme Lord AlTiiilej- was oat hunting 
with Grantler Berkeley when the stag took an 
unfortunate line bj Hounslow, Twickenham, and 
Teddington, and got into the Thames. Th» 
whole run, or nearly all of it, had been through 
nursery and market gardens, and the stag wa» 
BO mobbed that he refused to leave the river. 
• " My Life and RecoUoclioDS," i., 297. 
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Alvanley was over — went on early to town after 
seeing the sport; and, when in the bay wiadow 
at White's, some of his friends asked him — 

" What sport?" 

" Oh ! " he replied, " the mellon and asparagus 
beds were devihsh heavy — up to our hocks in 
glass all day ; and all Berkeley wanted was a 
landing-net to get his deer out of the water." 

In his "Autobiography," Anthony Trollope 
g^ves a lively and vivid picture of one of his 
hunting excursiong. He had just returned, in 
December, 1872, from his voyage to Australia 
(where he had experienced some hunting of a 
novel kind), and though settled in London, was 
determined not to lose wholly his favourite 
exercise, which, by many of our hard-worked 
meDi has been followed as much for health's sake 
SB for a relaxation. "I got homo in December, 
1872," be writes, " and, in spite of any resolution 
made to the contrary, my mind was full of hunt- 
ing as I came back. No real resolutions had, in 
truth, been made, for out of a stud of four horses 
I kept three, two of which were absolutely idle 
through the two summers and winters of my 
absence. Immediately, on my arrival, I bought 
another, and settled myself down to hunting from 
London three days a week. At first I went back 
to Essex, my old county, but finding that to be 
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inconvenient, I took my offices to Leigbton 
Buzzard, and became one of that numerous herd j 
of sportsmen who rode with the ' Baron ' and] 
Mr. Selby Lowndes. 

" During the winters of 1873, 1874, and 1875 I 
had my horses back in Essex, and went on with 
my hunting, always trying to resolve that I 
would give it up. But still I bought fresh 
horses, and aa I did not give it up, I hunted 
more than ever. Three times a week the cab 
has been at my door in London very punctually, j 
and not unfrequently before seven in the morn- 1 
ing. In order to secure this attendance the matt i 
has always been invited to have his breakfast in 
the hall. I have gone to the Great Eastern 
Railway, ah ! so often with fear that frost woulft 
make all my exertions useless, and so often, tm 
with that result. And then, from one station wl 
another station, have travelled on wheels at least J 
a dozen miles. After the day's sport the samel 
toil has been necessary to bring me home to I 
dinner at eight. This has been work for a young 
man and a rich man, but I have done it as an ( 
man and comparatively a poor man," 

Like Trotlope, another familiar character wha& 
■was equally genuine in all love of sport 
Charles Kingsley. In one of his shorter piec* 
*' My Winter Garden," he gives a highly-pleasini 
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"Wilbraliam, I was in first,* is still quoted by the 
jeomen and farmers on the banks of tbe "Wreake." 
The end of this great soldier and sportsman was 
painful ; for, riding out " on tlie old saddle-tree that 
had borne hira of yore," to visit a family in their 
bereavement, his horse reared and fell, crushing 
him beneath its weight. He never spoke again — 
an accident which reminds us of that which 
happened to other eminent men. It may be re- 
membered, too, how the late Earl of Scarborough 
met with a mishap in the hunting-field which 
brought on a spinal affection, and prevented his 
further indulging in field sports. 

So long as the Marquis of Clanricarde could go 
to the meet, it was immiiterial to him what he 
rode. Passing through Dubliu one day, he called on 
a well-known friend of every Irish sportsman — 

*' Hi," he said, " can you let me have a horse to 
ride with to the Kildare Hounds?" 

"I am very sorry, my lord, I have nothing to 
•offer you just at present," was the reply. 

" What ! not a horse in your stable ? " 

" Nothing, my lord, but a one-eyed horse I 
bought from a miller to carry a whip. I hear he 
has been hunted, but I know nothing about him, 
and he is in moderate trim." 

'Never mind; send him on. I will be at the 
I iueet." 
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Indeed, according to BaUy's Magazine {July>.l 
1866), OD one day be would appear oa a plaia^ 
hunting-like horse, on the next on a weedy- 
thoroughbred, on the next on an ancient far- 
advanced in hi3 teens, or very groggy on his legs, 
and perhaps a couple of awkward horses to ride 
completed the stud. 

Among the many amusing anecdotes of his 
hunting days, Grantley Berkeley tells us * how 
the Gunters, the renowned pastry cooks of 
Berkeley Square, were frequently out with his 
hounds, subscribing to the hunt. 

On one occasion Lord Alvauley remarked UyM 
Jlr. Gunter — 

" That's a fine horse you are on." 

" Yes, he is, my lord," replied Gunter ; " but h^ I 
is so hot I can't hold him." 

"Why the devit don't you ice him, then?*' 
rejoined his lordship. 

But Gunter did not relish the suggestion^ 
At another time Lord Alvanley was out hunting 
with Grantley Berkeley when the stag took an 
unfortunate line by Hounslow, Twickenham, and I 
Teddington, and got into the Thames. Tb^|^ 
whole run, or nearly all of it, had been through 
nursery and market gardens, and the stag was- 
so mobbed that he refused to leave the river» 
• " My Life and Recollections," i., 297. 
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Alvanley was over — went oa earlj to town aftar 
seeing the sport; and, when in the bay window 
at White's, some of his friends asked him — 

" What sport?" 

" Oh ! " he replied, " the mellon and asparagus 
beds were devilish heavy — up to our hocks in 
glass all day ; and all Berkeley wanted was a 
landing-net to get his deer out of the water." 

In his "Autobiography," Anthony Trollope 
gives a lively and vivid picture of one of his 
hunting excursions. He had just returned, in 
December, 1872, from his voyage to Australia 
(where he bad experienced some hunting of a 
novel kind), and though settled in London, was 
determined not to lose wholly hia favourite 
exercise, which, by many of our hard-worked 
men, has been followed as much for health's sake 
as for a relaxation. " I got home in December, 
1872," he writes, " and, in spite of any resolution 
made to the contrary, my mind was full of hunt- 
ing as I came back. No real resolutions had, in 
truth, been made, for out of a stud of four horses 
I kept three, two of which were absolutely idle 
through the two summers and winters of my 
absence. Immediately, on my arrival, I bought 
another, and settled myself down to bunting from 
London three days a week. At first I went back 
to Essex, my old county, but finding that to be 
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inconvenient, I took mj offices to Leighton 
Buzzard, and became one of that numerous herd 
of sportsmen who rode with the ' Baron ' and 
Mr. Selby Lowndes. 

" During the winters of 1873, 1874, and 1875 I 
had my horses back in Esses, aud went on with 
raj hunting, always trying to resolve that I 
would give it up. But still I bought fresh 
horses, and as I did not give it up, I hunted 
more than ever. Three times a week the cab 
lias been at my door in London very punctually, 
and not unfrequently before seven in the morn- 
ing. In order to secure this attendance the man 
has always been invited to have his breakfast in 
the hall. I have gone to the Great Eastern 
Railway, ah ! so often with fear that frost would i 
make all my exertions useless, and so often, too» I 
with that result. And then, from one station or 
another station, have travelled on wheels at least 
a dozen miles. After the day's sport the same 
ioil has been necessary to bring me home to 
dinner at eight. This has been work for a young 
man and a rich man, but I have done it as an old 
man and comparatively a poor man." 

Like Trollope, another familiar character who i 
"Was equally genuine in all love of sport was] 
Charles Kiogsley, In one of his shorter pieoOBi | 
" My Winter Garden," he gives a highly-pleasii^J 
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account of his encounter with a bunted fox aa he 
was riding through the fir-woods round about 
Eversley. "And now appear, dim at 6r3t; but 
brightening, and nearing fast, naanj a right good 
fellow, and many a right good horse. I know 
three out of four of them, their private histories, 
and the private histories of their horses, and 
could tell you many a good story of them. That 
hantsnsan I have known for fifteen years, and sat 
many an hour beside his father's death-bed. I 
am godfather to that whip's child. I have seen 
the servants of the Hunt, as I have the hounds, 
grow up round me for two generations, and I 
feel for them as old friends, and like to look into 
their brave, honeBt, weather-beaten, faces. That 
red-coat there, I knew him when he was a school- 
boy, and now he is a captain in the Guards, and 
won his Victoria Cross at Inkerman ; that bright 
green coat is the best farmer, as well as the 
hardest rider, for many a mile round ; one who 
plays as be works, with all big might, and might 
have been a hcau sabreiir, a colonel of dragoons. 
So might that black-coat, who now brews new- 
good beer, and stands up for the poor at the 
board of guardians, rides like the green-coat as 
well as he works. That other black-coat is a 
county banker, but he knows more of the fox 
than the fox knows of himself, and where the 
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hounds are there will be be this day. That red- 
coat has hunted kangaroo in Australia ; that one, 
as clever and good as he is brave and simple, has 
stood bj Napier's side in many an Indian fight ; 
that one won his Victoria at Delhi, and was cut 
up at Lucknow with more than twenty wounds ; 
that one, has — -but what matter to you what each 
man is ? Enough that each can tell one a good 
story, welcome one cheerfully, and give one out 
here, in the wild forest, the wholesome feeling of 
being at home among friends." 

Then there was AVhyte Melville, whose love of 
a horse, or hound, peeps out in many of his stories. 
He was a good judge of a young horse, and an 
admirer of all kinds of country sport, having, 
undoubtedly, a greater sympathy for the field 
than the turf. But that he understood all the 
details of sport is evident from even a cursory 
perusal of some of his best-known works. Indeed, 
as a writer has remarked, " he knows the classes 
and the subjects intimately about whom and 
which he writes. He knows a helper, a tout, a 
low gamester, grooms, huntsmen, trainers,'' and, 
in short, gives a thorough, and true, dehneation of 
the subject he introduces. His " Market Har^ 
borough " is, for instance, full of life, and there 
is perhaps nothing in sporting literature so good. 
Throughout it bears the impress of the author's 
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^nished method of dealing with scenes and 
characters with which he was well familiar, and 
would, probably, never have been written had he 
not been at heart a true sportsman. 

In his palmy days Assheton Smith would ride 
two-and- thirty miles to cover and back agaia at 

;ht, and used to boast that in his time he had 
■cut off 1,500 brushes with his own pocket-knife. 
No wonder that a field of upwards of two 
thousand mounted men, " one-third in pink," 
turned out on one great occasion to meet him. 
Men of his stamp are not found every day, and it 
may safely be said that very many generations 
■will have passed away, before bis memory is for- 
gotten in any shire wherein hunting is still one 
of the attractions of country life. As a master of 
hounds, he was noted for his pluck and bull-dog 
courage, which caused him one day to remark in 
the field, " There was no fence a man could not 
get over without a fall." In riding to hounds, 
too, he possessed the rare qualification of know- 
ing how to fall, always contriving to clear his 
borse's neck, and never to let him go. It is 
related that, on one occasion, when his famous 
Screwdriver capsized him into a furze bush, and 
was kicking and plunging in a circle round him, 
and a well-meaning farmer exclaimed to him, 
" Let go the bridle, or he will be the death of 
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you," he replied, " He shall kick njy brains < 
first." Nothing was so low in his opinion 
running about after a fall, saying, " Catch my 
horse I Pray catch my horse I " 

To quote a further anecdote of his wonderful 
feats of horsemanship, it appears that, when ia 
Lincolnshire, the hounds one day " came to a cut,, 
or navigable canal, called the Fosdyke, over 
which there were two bridges, one a bridle bridge,. 
the other used for carts, running parallel to each 
other at several yards' distance. At one end of 
these bridges there is usually a high gate leading 
into the field adjoining the canal, and along each 
Bide of them is a low rail, to protect persons going 
over. Smith rode along one of these bridges, and 
found the gate at the end locked, whereas he saw 
the gate open at the end of the parallel bridge. 
He immediately put his horse at the rails, and 
jumped across and over the opposite rails on to 
the other bridge, to the immense surprise and 
gratification of all who witnessed the feat." 

But the day came when even this most enthu- 
siastic and accomplished hunter must bid farewell 
to the sport he had loved so well, and the parting 
scene with bis hounds will show how attached he 
waa to them to the last. To give the words of 
" The Druid," " the covert side knew him no more 
after October, 1857, when he just cantered up 
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to Willbury on his chestnut hack. Blemish, to 
see his hounds draw. Carter had orders to bring 
the choicest of hia 1853 entries, and he and "Will 
Bryce arrived at the usual rendezvous with five 
couple of bitches by the Fitzwilliam, Hardwicke, 
and Hermit. He looked at them for a short time 
and exclaimed, ' Well, they are as beautiful as they 
can be ! ' He then bade both his men good-bye, 
and they saw him in the field no more." 

But, in speaking of Assheton Smith, we may fitly 
allude to the famous George Carter, who, it may 
be remembered, had but one wish — that he might 
be laid by his master, with two hunters, and a " fine 
couple of his honour's hounds, all ready to start 
again together in the next world "* — a sentiment 
for which, it has been suggested, the red man of 
the plains would have hailed him with delight aa 
a friend and a brother. 

William Wentworth, Earl Fitzwilliam, was much 
attached to the sports of the field, and, at all times, 
evinced a scrupulous anxiety to do no injury to 
the farmer whilst pursuing his favourite pastime. 
On one occasion he presented a bank-note for one 
hundred pounds to one of his tenants, whose young 
wheat had been apparently injured by his hounds 
and their followers. But, some time afterwards, 
bis tenant called upon him to tell him that as 

■ Quart. Rtvim, clviii., 403; Baihj's Magatint, 1860, 21-5. 
VOL. I. H 
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the ground which had been trodden by the horses, 
and dogs, would evidently yield a better crop than 
his other land, he wished to return the money. 
The Earl, however, refused to accept it, and 
insisted on giving the farmer another note of a 
similar amount as a reward for his honesty. 

Grantley Berkeley* tells an amusing story of the 
Duke of St. Albans' arrangement for saving him- 
self trouble when shooting : — *' We were assembled 
in the vestibule of my mother's old house, when 
the Duke's servant came in, bearing in bis hand a 
silver waiter, on which was narrowly folded up a 
a black silk handkerchief. We at first regarded 
this as an additional neckcloth ; but when, with 
the utmost gravity, and in the midst of a dead 
silence, his Grace took it and solemnly proceeded 
to bind it round his head so as to tie up the left 
eye, I could hold my peace no longer. 

" ' What on earth are you doing ? ' I asked. 

" ' Why," he replied, without relaxing a muscle 
of his countenance, ' I hear you have a lot of 
game, so I am binding my eye to avoid the 
trouble of having to shut it so often when I fire.' " 

But the roar of laughter, into which all present 
exploded, induced the Duke to return the bandage 
to his servant. 

Lord Grantley's mode of shooting partridges 

• " My Life and Eecol lections," i., 227-6. 
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was remarkable. He would enter the field, and 
stationing himself under the first tree, umbrella 
as well as gun in hand, in case there should be no 
shelter from the sun or rain, there he kept his 
place till his pointers had beaten the ground. If 
there was game he went up to the point ; if not, 
be proceeded to the next field, and did the same 
thing.* 

Although not possessed of a remarkably strong 
physique, John Leech, by reason of his nervous and 
energetic temperament, could undergo a great deal 
of fatigue. Oftentimes he would follow the hounds, 
iis presence at the " Pytchley" being a recognized 
thing. He delighted, also, in a hebdomadal visit 
to the Puckeridge. On the Friday evening he 
■was in the habit of leaving Brunswick Square, 
where he resided for many years in happiness and 
prosperity, for the " White Horse " at Baldock. 
He was usually accompanied by a couple of friends, 
or brother artists, who, like himself, considered a 
day's fox-hunting a real hohday. The modest 
hotel, to which they resorted, was famous for 
nothing but the excellent simplicity of its fare, 
and a very superior bottle of old port wine on 
etate occasions. Of late years Leech always rode 
A little chestnut horse, belonging to the landlord. 
Although he had one of his own always standing 

* "Qrratlsf Berkeley's Life and BecollectioDa," i., 229. 
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there, and which he sent out for the pleasure of 
old acquaintance sake, and to see hira go. 

But, curious to say, within a few days of his death 
the poor oM inn, the horse, the house, and the sign 
in which he so much delighted wore all sold up — a 
melancholy ending to the many pleasant memories 
connected with this favourite spot. It is said of 
him* thatiDotwithstanding his intimate knowledge 
of every detail of the huntsman's dress, even to 
the number of buttons on his coat, he invariably 
presented, in the hunting-fleld, an incongruous 
appearance with regard to his outfit. Either he 
would wear the wrong kind of boots, or would 
dispense with some article which would be con- 
sidered an unpardonable omission on the part of 
an enthusiast. His want of exactness in his attire 
is accounted for by his friends, writes Mr Kitton, 
" as an instance of his retiring disposition and 
unwillingness for prominence as a huntsman, well- 
knowing his deficiencies in rough riding, which 
resulted from nervousness. His sensitiveness to 
criticism thus prevented him from incurring it." 

In his love of country life and field sports, Lord 
Mayo found an enviable resource against the 
vexatious of a public career. It was his country 
tastes as a sportsman which, as Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, helped, we are told, " to keep his 
* " Biograpliical Sketch of Jolm Leech," IS84, 73-4. 
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I temper sweet, and his nature wholesome, at a 
time when he began to feel somewhat keenly the 

\ difference between what he bad hoped to do for 
Ireland and what he would be practically per- 
mitted to accomplish," It was as a huntsman 
that he attained real eminence — a feature of 
sporting life which afterwards contributed to his 
' popularity and public usefulness in India. 

I He was not, too, content with enjoying hunting ; 
he studied it. He actually familiarized himself 
with the country which he hunted, as a general 
would study a district which he had to hold or to 
invade. Although, as Master of the Kildare 
Hounds, he had a good deal against him, in his 
public capacity as a politician, with the farmers 
and others, yet, writes one of his brother sports- 
, men, " his innate goodness of heart, his thorough 
[love of Ireland and Irishmen, and his wondrous 
jenthusiasm for sport, soon made him loved by all 
who knew him. There are many farmers who 
ave not hunted since his time; and he made 
many a man hunt who never thought of it before. 
ffe was never once in a field without knowing it 
' ever afterwards, and how to get out of it. He 
remembered every fence in the country; and one 
day having lost his watch in a run, ho nest day 
walked over the ground, part of which he had 
»aB8ed alone, and found it." 
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From the same source we learn how during 
his last season, when he had a buntsmaQ who 
fell ill, he hunted the hounds himself for a 
short time, and killed his fos on a bad scenting 
day in March, with a cold easterly wind, having 
seen the fox at least fourteen Irish miles. 
He never missed a day during the cub-hunting, 
and always began at daybreak, and often before, 
rarely returning, if he could help it, until 
he had killed a fox. It is related how, on one 
occasion when the hunting party were bolting 
a fox at Martin's Town, a wasp's nest was dis- 
turbed. All ran but Lord Mayo, who quietly 
stood until the fos bolted, when he had a good 
gallop and killed it. Nevertheless, he was much 
stung. Many a time, also, he went to the meet 
when the country was deep with snow and hard 
frost ; but, if it was thawing, he always hunted, 
even with no one out. 

Again, as Viceroy of India, one secret of his 
success was the genuine pleasure which he took 
in the people's sports. " Notwithstanding I am 
governing two hundred millions of people," ho 
wrote to a friend, " I occasionally get an hour or 
two for a gallop after a pig. It is the only sport 
in the country which is congenial to the feelings 
of an old fox-hunter, and it is real business. 
You have to ride hard over very rough ground, 
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or some young civilian or subaltern will not give 
you a chance of a first spear. There is no favour 
Bhown, and the Bengal pig-sticker would as soon 
ride over the Viceroy as an Oxford boy over the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, or the Bishop 
of Winchester." 

Of the numerous interesting entries in his 
diary relative to Indian sport may be quoted the 
following sketch of April tiger- shooting in 
Northern India : — 

" The country being very dry, the tigers are all 
found close to the water. The water is generally 
bordered on each side with a margin of reeds, 
varying from fifteen to three hundred yards in 
width ; and as the streams wind a good deal, the 
beating of these watercourses is a very slow pro- 
cess — every thick bunch of reeds has to be care- 
fully searched by the pad-elephants, lest a tiger 
Bhould be left behind. The ground is often very 
swampy, and the elephants have considerable 
difficulty in getting through what the natives 
call/twrn — simply a soft, deep, and stinking mud. 
To-day's bag: One tiger, 2 tigresses, 17 para, 
2 chital (leopard), 5 hares, 4 black and 1 swamp 
partridge, 2 pig, 1 pea- fowl ; total, 35."* Lord 
JIajo was, in truth, a thorough sportsman, and 
the OrifiJltoZ Sporting Magazine bears witness 
Life of the Earl of Mayo," W. W. Hunter, i., 97-100. 
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to the affection and respect with whicl 
held by sportsmen in the East. 

Lord Fitzbardinge, better known as Sir Maurice 
Berkeley, the head of one of the oldest-estab- 
hshed packs in the country, was, like his pre- 
decessors, a devoted champion of the hunting- 
field. In addition to being a capital rider, he was 
a thoroughly practical man as a sportsman, and in 
breeding hounds entertained the same views as 
the previous earl, who did not fancy any dog- 
hound above twenty-three inches, and cared more 
about the work thej got through than their 
symmetry. " I don't care for all their looks," he 
was wont to say; "huntsmen forget to breed 
hounds for their noses — they're all for looks. 
Give me the pack tiiat will kill foxes." 

In the hunting-field Thomas Egerton, Earl of 
Wilton, was long conspicuous, his stud combining 
the cream of English hunters. He was a per- 
sistent sportsman, and was familiar with every, 
field and fence in Leicestershire. 

Throughout Totkahire the name of Sir Tattoi 
Sykes was honoured and revered ; for, 1 
quiet and simple life, he was everybody's frieni 
who needed help, and it is said that, from hi 
hospitable door, no one ever went away hungry or' 
thirsty. As a lover of the county, he took the 
utmost interest and delight in all sorts of sports ; 
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and — a capital rider — he hunted his own fox- 
hounds for years. Of the many amusing stories told 
of him, it appears that a certain smart gentleman, 
after hallooing to the hounds, and receiving no 
attention, exclaimed witliin earshot of Sir Tatton, 
who was galloping on the other side of the 

hedge, " I would not give a for hounds 

that will not come to halloa," to which the calm 
reply came, " My hounds never attend to what 

, silly people say." 

Although tender-hearted and thoroughly good, 
yet he always resented a liberty in any form, and 

' wouldnotbrookaninsult. It happened.foresample, 
that soon after his marriage, an acquaintance who 
had also taken a similar step, met him out with 
the hounds, and said : " Well, Sir Tatton, I ob- 

[ serve that you have not improved your dress much 
in consequence of your marriage." 

*' No, Mr. S — ," was the ready reply, "no more 
than you have your manners." 

John Metcalf, the famous road-maker, although 

I blind, was a good huntsman, and to follow the 

\ hounds was one of the greatest pleasures of his 

I life. He was as bold a rider as ever took the 
field, and was apparently regardless of danger. 
Many hunting adventures are related of him, 

I '"which, considering bis blindness, are almost in- 

l«redible. 
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Then, lastly, there waa John Russell, the well- 
known " hunting parson," than whom a better or 
more consummate sportsman never lived. la 
1833 he was appointed perpetual curate oi 
Swymbridge and Landkey, where he remained to 
the end of his life. Soon after his appointment 
to the bishopric of Exeter, Henry Philpotts, 
much troubled by the number of hunting parsons, 
called John Russell up to answer certain charges 
brought against him, and to remonstrate with 
him on the subject of keeping hounds. The 
charges were found to be utterly unfounded, 
Russell refused to give up his hounds, and there 
the matter ended. Like all our men of mark, he 
was humble, and when an application was made 
for details about his Ufe, he wrote thus: — ■ 



" Dennington, June l7th, 1870. 
" What are you driving at ? Are you writings 
my life ? You won't get anyone to read it ! — for I 
am getting into the sere and yellow leaf, and shall 
soon be forgotten. Few, very few, alas ! of my 
old companions of the chase are left to greet 
as of yore, at the coverside ; though, thank (i< 
I am still welcomed wherever I go, and that, t( 
by those who look in vain for the dear old 
and couples. I wish you had seen my last 
just before Christmas, with ten couple of hoan< 
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over Bsmoor, twenty miles on the map, eighteen 
as the crow flies, at least. The natives say more. 
Not a check, and only one small fence, over the 
best ground in the forest. We, a chosen few, 
were never one hundred yards from them." 

Towards the close of his life he paid many a 
pleasant visit to the Prince and Princess of Wales 
at Sandringham, and a delightful account of these 
visits will be found in his " Memoirs of Out-door 
Life,"* wherein, too, are given many amusing 
anecdotes of his hunting adventures and experi- 
ences. Thus, in 1877, he writes to a brother 
sportsman : '* Last Thursday Lord Portsmouth's 
hounds met at Castle Hill ; and, while they were 
running, I suffered such agony in my teeth that 
I requested a medical gentleman present to rid 
me of the chief offender. ' In lieu of a better in- 
strument, a bit of whipcord,' he said, would serve 
the purpose; and verily, with that hempen 
appliance, out he lugged the supposed culprit; 
bu1>- 

' Ehen, quid rolui luisero mibi ! ' 

It proved to be a valuable friend — a tooth as 
sound as the day it was ' dropped.' You'll pity 
me, I know, when I say this is not the first time 
I have suffered a similar loss." 

• By the author of " Dartmoor Daya." 
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Again, writing to a young lady on the 6th I 
March of the same year, he says : " Alas ! my 
head and neck are now garnished with all tho 
colours of the rainbow. The good old horse I have 
so long ridden, while galloping over a. grass field, 
fell on his head, and pitched me I don't know | 
where — but certainly on my head, for my hat j 
wag ' britted in,' and I saw more stars in the fir- 
mament than ever was a-put there. Ask your old | 
daddy to explain that to you." 

His hunting career was full of incidents of 
this kind, one further illustration of which we 
subjoin ; — 

One market day at Barustaple, "Will Chappie, 
the parish clerk of Swymbridge, entered the shop, 
and while his business was being attended to, the 
grocer thus interrogated him: — 

" Well, Mr. Chappie, and have 'ee got a coorate 
yet for Swymbridge P " 

" Not yet, sir, master's nation partioler ; 
'tisn't this man, nor 'tisn't that as'U suit un ; but 
here's his advertisement " (pulling out a copy of 
the North Devon Journal), " so I reckon he'll soon 
get one now — 

" ' Wanted, a curate for Swymbridge ; must be 
a gentleman of moderate and orthodos views.* " 

" Orthodox 1 Mr. Chappie; what doth he mean 
by that?" inquired the grocer. 

'* Well," said the clerk, in some perplexity, " I 
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I can't exactly say; but I reckon 'tis a man a8 can 
I r%Ae pretty well." 

Principal Sbairp always took an interest in 
hunting, and a characteristic story is told of him. 
"When he first went up to Oxford he did not know 
anyone ; and, feeling lonely, determined to indulge 
in a day's hunting. Accordingly he wont to the 
best livery stables and demanded a horse. The 
proprietor was a knowing man, and, after a little 
oonversation, concluded that Shairp was a safe 
man, and gave him a first-rate mount. 

There were many " men " out that day, and the 
run was a severe one — and, as it happened, every 
man was left behind except Shairp and the master 
of the hounds — a young man very well known 
and much admired among the sporting members 
of the University. The two got talking, and 
Shairp proposed that, being near Oxford, they 
should return and dine in college. This was 
done, and great was the astonishment of Balliol 
to see the young Scotch freshman walk into 
the hall, accompanied by the dashing M.F.H., 
who was, at least to the sporting ones, the object 
of so much admiration. Henceforth Shairp found 
himself introduced to as much of the college 
society as he desired.* 

Sir Prancis Chantrey was especially fond of 
' '♦ Principal Sliairp andbia Friends" : WUUam Knight, 147. 
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shooting, although Mr. Holland suBpects his pro- 
ficiency with the gun has been overrated. The 
brace of woodcocks which he killed by a single 
shot at Holkbam, where a marble tablet bearing a 
representation of the two dead birds from his 
gifted hand has long been viewed with interest, 
has often been celebrated.* There can be do 
doubt, too, that, like angling, he engaged in this 
recreation for the sake of bodily health and men- 
tal quietude, finding it a pleasant and refreshing 
antidote to his busy life. It was about the year 
1840 that he paid his last visit to his old friend, 
John Read, who was then residing at Derwent Hall, 
with the inteution of having some grouse shoot- 
ing on '* the moors." But, alas ! eager as he was 
in the pursuit of the birds, he soon found that he 
could no longer keep up with his dog among the 
heather. Accordingly he consented to mount & 
tractable pony, observing to his host, " you hare 
taught me to believe that / am a, more infirm nan 
than I thought myself to be." 

A well-known and amusing story is told of 
Sheridan, who was no sportsman. Having gone 
out on a shooting excursion, everything flew 
before him and his gun, despite his efforts to 
secure something for his bag. On his retnro 
home with an empty bag he saw a man, apparently 
* "Memorials of Sir Francie Chontre;," 1851, 820-1. 
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a farmer, looking over a gate at a flock of ducks 
ia a pool. 

"What will you take," said Sheridan, "for a 
shot at these ducks ? " 

The man looked at him with astonishment. 

'* Will half-a-crown do ? " 

The man nodded, and Sheridan gave him the 
half-croivD, taking his shot at the ducks. About 
half-a-dozen fell dead. As he was preparing to 
bag them he said to the man — 

*' I think, on the whole, I have got a good 
bargain of you." 

"Why,'" said the man, " they're none o' 
mine I" 

On settling in the country Sydney Smith 
made np his mind never to shoot, and that for 
three reasons : *' First," he says, " because I 
found, on trying at Lord Grey's, that the birds 
seemed to consider the muzzle of my gun as their 
safest position ; secondly, because I never could 
help shutting my eyes when 1 fired my gun, so 
was not likely to improve ; and, thirdly, because, 
if you do shoot, the Squire and the poacher both 
consider you as their natural enemy, and I 
thought it more clerical to be at peace with 
both." 

The late Lord Malmesbury kept a journal of 
bis sporting life, even to the quantity of powder 
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and shot he used, the game he killed each day, 
the time he was out, the distance he walked, and 
the weather. It appears that tlie grand total 
killed by him on Heron Court Manors — famous 
for the number and variety of its game and wild 
fowl— from 1798 to 1840, was 38,476. Lord 
Plunket was another keen sportsman, and always 
enjoying excellent health, spent most of his 
leisure in out-of-door exercises. In his youth 
he suffered many hardships and privations, and 
throughout his public life had few opportunities 
for relaxation ; yet until he bad passed bis " three 
score years and ten " it may be said that he never 
had a day's illness. 

A curious adventure of Lord Wemyss with a 
sporting blacksmith in Roxburgshire, who was 
famed in his locality for successful wild-goose 
stalking, is told by Grantley Berkeley. Anxious 
to gratify his curiosity, his lordship paid the 
blacksmith a visit, and asked him, among other 
things, how he charged his gun. 

Thereupon the blacksmith, abandoning his 
bellows, produced an old rusty bell-rauzzled gun, 
six feet long in the barrel, into which he poured 
a handful of powder, ramming it down with a 
thick wad of brown paper, " hitting it as hard as 
if it were a red-hot nail." This done, he dived 
into a promiscuous heap of ashes, fragments of 



old iron, and heads of nails, and, baving dropped 
. upon the powder and rammed them in 
e wad of brown paper, the smith felt a 
' match for any flock of geese. 

' Come on, my lord," he then cried. " There's 
I a flock of geese on the wilds, and I'll show you 
^llow I deals with 'em." 

Parting company. Lord Wemyss took the higher 
rround to watch the sequel, while the smith, 
■awling within an easy distance of the geese, 
lomposed himself for a shot when about thirty 
■ardg off. After aiming for about ten minutes, 
" an enormous report resounded through the air, 
when " a volume of dense smoke arose simul- 
taneously with the confused geese, whose cacklings 
were of the most terrific kind, while one or two of 

rihe flock were left fluttering on the ground." 

Fearing fatal consequences, and that the gun 

md burst, Lord Wemyss hastened to the spot. 

The smith was insensible, but soon consciousness 

I returned, and, crawling up to his gun, and eyeing 

^Bt) with intense satisfaction, he said — 

^K *' Wal, my lord, noo doubt she's pratty full of 

^(flestruction to the fowl, but she's used me wal this 

time; it mostly takes twenty minutes gude aforde 

I comes to myself after letting her off — but I 

alicays gets my guse," 

il Horatio Ross, christened Horatio after Lord 
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For sport, W". K. Forster entertained some- 
thing like a feeling of abhorrence. " From his 
mother as a boy," writes Mr. Wemyss Reid, " he 
had learned to detest anything in the nature o£ 
craelty to dumb animals. As he grew older this 
feeling seemed to grow stronger. Nothing ap- 
peared to rouae him to more intense indignation 
than any persecution ot the animal creation. It 
followed that he refrained scrupulously from all 
field sports. He never hunted, he never shot 
• Baitif'f Mag., 1869, 2. 
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lave as a markamaa in a Yolunteer competitioD. 
Indeed, amusing stories are told of his ignorance 
of the way in which a man ought to handle a 
gun." 

In private life Lord Eversley was extremely 
popular, one reason being that he was a great 
sportsman. It ia said that he and Sir Robert 
Peel were rival shots, and two oE the best game 
sbots in England. "When they shot together, as 
they often did at Stathfieldsaye, they were 
generally the two favourites, on one, or other, of 
whom the keepers used to lay their money. In 
cover-shootiug Lord Eversley preferred walking 
with the beaters ; Sir Robert, who disliked being 
rumpled, taking the outside. 

A day's partridge or pheasant shooting gave Sir 

t Richard Bethel, afterwards Lord Westbury, keen 
ielight. The coverts at Hackwood were kept care- 
fally stocked with pheasants, and the shooting 
parties were made the occasion of filling the house 
with visitors. Though careful himself in handling 
a gun, he sometimes rashly courted danger, for 
he delighted to bring down from London, to stay 
a day or two at Hackwood, " some solemn old 
bankruptcy official," and made the unhappy man, 
, who hardly knew one end of a gun from the 
Jier, join in one of the bigger shoots, telling 
liim to stand near him, and only to fire at 
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rabbits. He would discuss legal arrangementl 
witb him between the beate, or while the game was 
being driven up ; the guest, in a black coat and tall 
hat, and with a pair of Sir Richard's old gaiters 
on, looking utterly miserable between his fear of 
the gun in his hands and the lectures he was 
getting from his host, and no doubt wishing 
himself a hundred times safe back in his office. 
Aa the hares and rabbits began to dash up to him, 
and the guns, advancing with the beaters, were 
biaziog awaj all round, he might be seen poking 
his gun atone rabbit after another, but too dazed 
or alarmed to shoot, while Sir Richard was yelling 
at him, 'Shoot, Mr, — ; shoot! Why on earth don't 
you 6re?' till the rest of the party could hardly 
hit anything for laughing, and took care to give 
the novice a wide berth for the rest of the day."* 
Again, we are told how " in the summer mom- 
ings Sir Richard Bethel would open the windows 
overlooking the lawn, and place a loaded twenty- 
bore gun near it. As the mist yielded to the 
sun's rays, a stray rabbit was often seen feeding, 
or leisurely returning to its burrow. Sir Richard, 
presenting a peculiar, and comical, aspect in his 
scarlet dressing-gown and white night-cap, with 
a red tassel, walked slowly up and down with a 
very solemn face and an eye on the lawn. 
• " Life of Lord Westbnry," i., 248-44. 
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I Presently a belated rabbit appeared, whereupon, 
his expression changing to one of intense excite- 
' ment, down went the brief or book, and seizing 
the gun he would shoot at the rabbit from the 
window. Then exclaiming, ' I've got him ! ' or 
' I missed him I ' as the case might be, he resumed 
I his dictation as if nothing had happened.'"* 

Among further anecdotes, we are toldf how a 
I Greek nobleman. Count M — , an old friend of 
[ his, used to shoot sometimes at Hackwood. The 
[ Count, *' besides being a verj bad shot, was wont 
[ to fire in a wild and dangerous manner, and Lord 
Westbury delighted in ' wiping his eye ! ' One 
day the Count, after missing every shot he had, 
severely peppered one of the dogs, and then 
twice claimed for himself birds which had 
dropped to his host's gun. He capped this per- 
I formance a few minutes later by nearly bagging 
the whole line of shooters, keepers, and beaters 
I in a turnip field, his previous misdeeds, and the 
higgings he got for them, having made him com- 
pletely lose his head. This was too much for 
Lord Westbury, who at once ordered a keeper to 
take his gun and cartridges, and sent the offend- 
ing sportsman home to the ladies, to the great 
amusement and relief of the rest of the party." 

• ■' Life of Lord Westbury," i., 28i. 
t ihid., ii., 47. 
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Tom Hood loved a joke. When living 
"Wanstead, two or three friends came down fo 
day's shooting, and, as they often did in the 
evening, they rowed out into the middle of the 
little lake in an old punt. On this occasion, writes 
hie daughter, " they were full of spirits, and had 
played off one or two practical jokes on their 
host, till on getting out of the boat, leaving him 
last, one of them gave it a push, and out went 
my father into the water. Fortunately, it was 
the landing place, and the water was not deep, 
but he was wet through. It was playing with 
edged tools to venture on such tricks with him, 
and he quietly determined to turn the tables. 
Presently he began to complain of cramp and. 
stitches, and at last went indoors, 

" His friends' getting rather ashamed of th< 
rough fun, persuaded him to go to bed, which he 
immediately did. His groans, and complaints, in- 
creased so alarmingly that they were almost at 
their wits' ends what to do. My mother had re- 
ceived a quiet hint, and was therefore not alarmed, 
though much amused at the terrified efforts, and 
prescriptions, of the repentant jokers. There was 
no doctor to be had for miles, and all sorts of 
queer remedies were suggested and administered, 
my father shaking with laughing, while they 
supposed he had got ague or fever. One rushed 
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up with a tea-kettle of boiling- water hanging on 
his arm, another tottered under a tin bath, and a 
third brought the mustard. Mj father at length, 
as well as he could speak, gave out in a sepulchral 
voice that he was dying, and detailed some most 
absurd directions for his will, which they were all 
too frightened to see the fun of. At last he 
could stand it no longer, and after hearing the 
penitent offenders beg him to forgive them for 
their unfortunate joke, and beseech him to beheve 
in their remorse, he buret into a perfect shout of 
laughing, which they thought at first was 
delirious frenzy, but which ultimately betrayed 
the joke." 

Anecdotes of this kind, whilst enlivening the 
memories of our field sports, cannot fail to attract 
interest among those who have never perhaps 
been at a " meet," much less seen : 
knocked down. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE THBF. 



C. Cavendish Greville — Duke of Portland — Lord Chesterfield 
— Duke of Kingston — Marqciii of Tavistock— Earl of 
Zetland — Charles James Fox — Lord Barrj-more — Duke 
of Richmond — Mai'quiB of Qneensbezry — Marquis of 
Westminster — Duke of Bridgewater — Lord Foley — 
General Peel — Earl of Exeter — Earl of Clermont — Lord 
Stradbroke— Duke of Bedford— Sir C. Bunbury— Earl 
Derby — Lord Palmei-ston — Lord Georjfo Bentinck — 
Marqnia of Hastings — Admiral Rous— Loi'd Glaegow — 
Lord Aileabury — Marquis of Angleaea — Earl of Sti-afFord 
— General Anson — Earl Wilton — Loid St. Vincent — 
C. Mathews — Lord Jersey — George Payne — Lord Cal- 
thorpe— Lord Mayo — Baron Martin — Lord Weetbuiy— 
John Metcalf. 

The English turf, which has been the free battlw 
ground for the best horses in the world, will, 
is to be hoped, ever be as popular in the futun 
as it has proved in the past. Patronized 
many of our ablest men, including BtatesmeBq 
Cabinet Ministers, and even Prime Ministers, 
has maintained its coveted position of headii 
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Ktbe sports of ourcouotry, of which every English- 
man may be justly proud. The high standing' 
too, and unimpeachable character of so many of 
our sport-loviug celebrities have in years gone by 
unquestionably elevated in a marked degree the 
dignity of the turf, however much abusesj in 
other quarters, may have tended to discourage it 
in the eyes of the public. As the Quarterly 
Review* has remarked, "It may seem strange, 
but it is true, that the perusal of the Racing 
Calendar has produced as good political stuff as 
s resulted from the composition of theological 
pamphlets," and the statesmen who have fre- 
quented the race-course " have served their 
country as well as if their appearance had been 
expected at the lectern rather than on the 
stewards' stand." In truth, since the Marquis 
of Rockingham won the first St. Leger until 
the present day, when many of our leading 
statesmen recruit their energies, after their 
arduous Parliamentary labours, in the excitement 
of the race, it would be difficult to find a longer 
list of eminent men who have adopted any one 
special diversion for their recreation. Koyalty, 
also, has equally patronized the turf, and it has 
long become a household theme how strong the 
ision was in George IV., for, when he lay in 
• 1861, p. 462. 
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his last illness, full information was sent him, at 
his express desire, to inform him of the races at 
Ascot Heath. Although home-bound, he could 
not rest without being well posted in all that was 
going on in the racing world he loved bo dearly. 

Charles Cavendish Greville, whose interesting 
memoirs have thrown so much light on the state 
of political parties in the last two preceding 
reigns, held a prominent position in the sporting 
world, having been one of the oldest members of 
the Jockey Club, When barely fifteen years of 
age he saw his first Derby in 1809, when the 
Duke of Grafton's Pope won, beating five others. 
As a youn^ man he was selected to manage the 
racing establishment of the Duke of York, and he 
managed so well that in his second year he won 
the Derby for him with Moses. On the retire- 
ment of the Duke of York his stud came to 
the hammer, and Greville proffered assistance to 
his uncle, the Duke of Portland. Afterwards he 
became confederate with Lord Chesterfield, and 
ultimately with his cousin. Lord George Bentinck, 
who, owing to his father's hostility to racing, was 
unable to run horses in his own name. Two of 
Greville's most successful horses were Mango and 
Alarm, the latter winning the Ascot Cup and the 
Orange Cup at Goodwood. But without going 
further into the racing history of this remarkable 
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man, there can be no doubt that be lent a lustre 
to the English turf, and, it may be added, that in 
his private life his influence was equally felt, for 
no man ever sought his advice and assistance in 
vain. 

PoBBOSsed of a fortune of one hundred thou- 
sand pounds with an income of fifty thousand a 
year, Lord Chesterfield was able to gratify his 
love for a thoroughbred horse, and, as already 
noticed, he entered into a confederacy with Mr. 
Greville. Horse-racing with him was an enthusi- 
astic pleasure, and it is related that when he 
hastened out from the enclosure to meet Don 
John coming in to weigh, after he had won the 
St. Leger, in the excitement of the moment he 
ran gainst the time-keeper and knocked him 
down. When this worthy and important person- 
age resented this unceremonious treatment, the 
jubilant Lord Chesterfield exclaimed — ■ 

" Oh, hang the time ! I've won the St. Leger ! " 

The Duke of Kingston was a great patron of 
the tui-f previous to his taking to farming, and 
had more than thirty horses in training at one 
time. But he was far from successful, and his 
severe losses were, no doubt, his chief induce- 
ment in retiring from the turf. 

On succeeding to the dukedom, the Marquis of 
Tavistock made racing his sole recreation, with 
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the idea that it was incumbent on him as 
man to promote the first of our national sports by 
Buch means as were at his disposal, but against 
gambling o£ any kind he always strongly set his 
face. A harmless wager with a friend upon a 
match he never objected to, but he had an intense 
dislike to the trickery, and heavy betting, so fre- 
quently found on the race-course. By discoun- 
tenancing one of the greatest evils of the turf, be 
helped to confer a dignity upon it which all true 
lovers of sport would like to see it possess. 

The second Earl of Zetland, although 
earnest politician, was a zealous patron of tl 
turf, his fame in the racing world having dated! 
from the purchase of Voltigeur, at the reserved 
price of three hundred and fifty pounds, the 
training of which was committed to Robert Hill, 
an old Yorkshire groom, who soon fell in love 
with him. In the annals of the turf, few more 
exciting scenes have been witnessed than whea 
Voltigeur won the Doncaster Cup, value 300 sovs., 
against Lord Eglington's Flying Dutchman, which 
had already achieved considerable success. The 
event, to use the languge of the turf, proved to IM; 
" a floorer " for the layers of odds, and whei 
Robert Hill, in an agony of delight, shouted atti 
top of bis voice, " Volti's got him ! Volti's 
him I '* the eager lookers on caught up the cry, 
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Voltigeur, amid a scene of tumult and enthusiasm, 
waB declared to be one of the best horses of the 
century. 

With Charles James Fox's deep interest in 
racing most readers are familiar. Of the many 
alluBions to his deep love of the turf may be 
quoted the following passage from Walpole'a 
*' Recollections," which shows that he was almost 
a child in his keen excitement : — " When he had 
a horse in a race, Mr. Fox was all eagerness and 
anxiety. He always placed himself where the 
animal was to make his final effort, or the race 
was to be most strongly contested. From this 
spot he eyed the horses advancing with a most 
immovable look ; he breathed quicker as they 
accelerated their pace, and when they came 
opposite to him he rode in with them at full speed, 
whipping, spurring, and blowing, as if he would 
have infused his whole soul into the courage, 
speed, and perseverance of his favourite racer." 
Bat when the race was over, whether he won or 
lost seemed to be a matter of perfect indifference 
to him, and he immediately directed his conversa- 
tion to the next race, whether he had a horse to 
ran or not. But on coming into office with 
Lord North, Charles James Fox sold his horses, 
and erased his name from the several clubs of 
which he was a member. 
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It was not long, however, before he again pur- 
chased a stud, and we sood find him attending 
the meeting at Newmarket. The King's 
messenger, writes Lord William Lennox,* " was 
obliged to appear on the course to seek one of 
the Ministers of England among the sportsmen 
on the Heath to deliver despatches upon which 
the fate of the country might have depended." 
The messenger, he adds, hid his badge of office, 
which was a greyhound, not liking that the world 
should know that the King's adviser was amusing I 
himself at Newmarket when he should have beeiu 
serving him in the metropolis. 

Anothei' prominent man on the turf at thia] 
period was Lord Barrymore, who was known foi 
his eccentricities and curious habits, surprisii^ 
his friends by cooking fowls in a billiard room, 
uncarting a blind stag for bis hounds to followJ 
But, despite his peculiarities, he was very Bucceaa- 
ful on the turf, although, unfortunately, his extra-^ 
vagances quickly swallowed up whatever he woiuJ 
As Mr. Rice t remarks, " His hunting establish*^ 
ment was more like that of Louis XIV. than ( 
an English subject; his stud at Newmarket wai 
kept up at an enormous outlay during the fouB^ 
years of its existence. With this young noblem 

• " Mj Recollections, 1806- 1873," i., 316-17. 
t " History of the British Turf," i., 64, 
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Ifiverything was done e« priiice, recklesa of conse- 
queoce or cost, and whea he died at a very early 
age he had been for some time a hopelessly ruined 






I 



The Goodwood races, the most aristocratic 
meeting in the kingdom, were established in 
1802 by the third Duke of Richmond, and have 
iver since been fostered and patronized by the 
reigning representative of that house. But, as 
Lord William Lennox remarks, " what a con- 
trast can be drawn between the meeting of 1802 
and the present time."' The grand stand, a amall 
wooden building with a thatched roof, was oc- 
cupied by the principal families of the neigh- 
bourhood; while the yeoman, the farmer, the 
labourer, and the tradesman, with their buxom 
wives, and ruddy-cheeked daughters, took up 
their stations in every sort of vehicle, or on 
horseback, opposite the winning post. Cham- 
pagne luncheons, Lord William Lennox adds, 
were unknown, and the luxuries of claret cup 
and Wenham Lake ice were as little thought of 
as a terrine de foie gras, or a glass of chartreuse 
is sought after by a Boer in the jungles of 
Africa. A sandwich, a crust of bread, and a 
piece of cheese, with a glass of old October, 
ftn'med the mid-day repast of the upper ten 
thousand, while their wives and daughters 
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partook of cake, fruit, and cowslip wioe. Butj] 
tempora mutantur, the stand is honoured by thi 
presence of royalty, and the course is thronget 
with men of all classes. 

Few men acquired greater notoriety in the lat 
century than the Marquis of Queensberry ; but^ 
alas I for him, his business was pleasure, 
passions were women and the turf, although 1 
contrived to gratify both without impairioj 
either his fortune, or his constitution. He ' 
thoroughly versed in all the mysteries of thd 
turf, and seldom indulged in any sort of ganuii| 
nuconnected with it, or relating to matters " ' 
where any undue advantage could be taken of 
him. He had a genuine taste for racing, always.- 
maintaining from thirty to forty animals 
training. 

An amusing anecdote is told by Lord Wil 
Lennox of the first Marquis of Westminster.^ 
He had a horse heavily engaged in the Cravei 
meeting, and a few days before he was to run | 
report was circulated that he coughed. Baq 
whence the report ? It appears " a man had t 
hired to be all night on the roof of the stable t 
ascertain the fact, which he proclaimed, 
authority, however, had been doubted. Anothd 
man was employed to perform the same office fi 
* "Mf KecoUections from 1806-1S73," ii., 6-7. 
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'tte following night, wLicb, coming to the earg 
of the trainer, was immediately communicated to 
his noble employer. * Have we no horse that 
coughs ? ' inquired his lordahip. ' We have 
one, my lord,' was the reply. ' Then,' said his 
lordship, * let him be put io the stall over which 
the fellow is to pass the night, and if he does not 
catch his death from this cold north-east wind 
and sleet, we shall do very well.' Of course, 
the odds became heavy against the animal, from 
the report of this second herald ; and his lordship 
pocketed a large sum by his horse, who won his 
race with ease." 

In 175G, the Duke of Bridgewater, when only 

twenty years of age, appears from the Racing 

Calendar to have kept race-horses, occasionally 

riding them himself. Though in after life a very 

bulky man, he was so light as a youth that on 

one occasion Lord Ellesmere says a bet was 

jokingly offered that he would be blown off his 

horse. Dressed in a livery of blue silk and silver, 

t with a jockey cap, he once rode a race against 

I his Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, on 

' the long terrace at the back of the wood in 

Trenthara Park, the seat of his relative, Earl 

Gower. During his Royal Highness's visit the 

large old greenhouse, since taken down, was 

hastily run up for the playing of skittles; and 

VOL. I. K 
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prison-bars and other village games were in- 
stituted for the recreation o£ the guests.* 

Lord Foley, who died in 1793, entered upon 
the turf with an estate of £18,000 per annum and 
£100,000 ready money. But the close of hia 
turf career was very different, for he left with a 
ruined constitution, an encumbered estate, and 
not a shilling of ready money. 

General Peel enjoyed a long career on the 
turf, his connection with it having commenced 
with the Duke of Richmond and Lord Strad- 
broke at Goodwood, He, no doubt, partly owed 
his taste to his uncle, Edmund Peel, one of the 
best Bportsmen of the age, and who was one of 
the chief supporters of racing in the Midland 
Counties. His brightest and best year was in 
1S44, when he ran first and second for the Derby 
with Orlando and Ionian, although the impostor, 
"Running Rein, enjoyed for a time the honours of 
Derby winner. This piece of deception has long 
become a household story ; but such a flagrant 
attempt at personation and robbery was never 
before known on the turf, and is not likely to be 
a^'ain imitated from the precautions that are put 
in force, and the certainty of detection, and punish- 
ment, that would await the offender.! After a 

• " Lives of the EDgineers," Smiles, i., 337. 

t Bailij'a Magazine of Sports and PaHimes, 1861, 276-7. 



lieries of brilliant victories General Peel disposed 

lof his stud on the 18th August, 1851 ; but the 

liame of his magnificent collection attracted buyers 

from all parts of Europe, the sum realized being 

over 12,00C guineas. 

The cause of his retirement from the turf as an 
bwner of horses was due to his taking office 
under Lord Derby, and his having insufficient 
De to devote to the management of so large an 
etablishment as the one he had created, and 
Bi-ried on, with so much success. 

Another excellent j udge of racing was the second 

Earl of Exeter, Newmarket being the great theatre 

: his operations. Such was the care that he 

■took of the lads, employed about the stables, that 

a schoolmaster was specially engaged for them, in 

order that they might receive an education suit- 

ble to their sphere in life, and be protected from 

he temptations which assailed them in the town. 

9e used to maintain that, between the best jockey 

rrer tossed into the saddle, and a good stable boy, 

lere was do very great difference. " Give me 

iree pounds the best of the weights," he was in 

fue habit of saying, with a characteristic chuckle, 

land I will run the match over again to-morrow 

fath Norman, whom you call 'the post-boy,* upon 

sine, and with anybody you like upon yours."* 

" Bftcing and Steeplechosing," the Badminton Libiarj, 193. 
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The Earl of Clermont, " the father of the turf " 
in his time, and who died at Brighton od 39th 
November, 1805, was nicknamed the ' Princess 
Amelia.' It appears that on a certain occasion he 
accompanied the Prince of Wales to Bagshot, 
and being an invalid, and the season winter, his 
lordship wrapped his head in a capacious flannel 
hood. Their fellow passengers were struck with 
the laudable act of duty on the part of the 
Prince, remarking, " What an excellent young 
man he was to go out thus an airing with hia old 
aunt the Princess Amelia." 

In the same year as Lord Clermont's decease, by 
the death of the Duke of Bedford, the turf was 
deprived of a famous champion, this nobleman 
having kept one of the best studs of race-horses in 
the country; while in 1S21 Sir Charles Bunbury, 
another eminent supporter of the turf, passed 
away. Passionately fond of horses from hia 
early youth, his eyes, it is said, were so good 
that he was able to see the horses the length of 
the Beacon Course; but the achievement, after 
all, he was most proud of was having been tlie 
owner of the winner of the first Derby. 

It was more as a sportsman than a politician 
that Lord Stradbroke was known, one secret 
of his popularity being bis quiet manner, 
utterly free from hauteur. Although he liked 
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irinning as much as other people, jet he was 
lliiigularly free from jealousy, and always knew 
frben be was beaten. As a courser be was 
many years unsurpassed, in connection 
with which a charming instance is recorded of 
Ilis genuineness of character in acknowledging 
Befeat. The writer says • : — " We recollect 
fading a course with him some years back at 
Asbdowo, in which hia Morel was pitted against 
Mr. Bowles's Boscabel. Both did brilliant work. 
Boscabel, by her admirable judgment, uncoupled 
by anything false or shirking, managed, by keep- 
ng the upper ground, to score a balance of points 
. her favour, and hia lordship remarked to us, 
IWe need not wait for the decision. I am just 
aifcen by the cleverness of Mr. Bowles's bitch.' " 
As founder of the Oaks, named after his seat in 
Barrey, the twelfth Earl of Derby will long be 
jBmembered as an enthusiastic supporter of the 
Brf, hia connection with it having lasted over 
xty years. Few men, too, took greater delight 
in cock-fightiag, and under his care the Knowsley 
breed of black-breasted reda was brought to a 
high state of perfection. In his day, it must be 
remembered, that cocking was " as respectable a 
porting taste as a gentleman could have. Nobody 
1 thought of writing it down, far less of legis- 
• BaUy''s Magatint, 1861, 53. 
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lating against it ; and it was as reputable to 
fight a main of cocks as to hunt the fox."* 

Speaking of cock-fighting, Grantley Berkeley 
alludes to the " Cockpit Royal " in Tufton Street, 
Westminster, where he first witnessed a main of 
cocks. It was here, he says, " the grandfather of 
the present Duke of York — notorious for his 
extraordinary appearance — went to see one of the 
great ' mains ' of the day." 

"While a very severe battle was in progress, the 
large odds often changing from side to side, his 
Grace remarked to a friend seated by him — 

" Well, I don't understand why they should 
offer these odds on the red ; if I betted I should 
say two to one on the yellow." 

" Done with you, butcher," roared an eager 
voice from a costermonger behind him, while a 
huge dirty hand gave him a knock on the back to 
obtain his attention; " I'll take it." 

But times, in this respect, have materially 
changed, and what was once considered an exciting 
and manly sport has long ceased to be regarded as 
such. Indeed, apart from the legislation which 
now makes it a misdemeanour, such an inhuman 
sport would not be tolerated nowadays, and very 
rightly so. Occasionally, it is true, the law is 
broken, but happily public opinion has endorsed 
• " Eice'B History of the Britiah Turf," i., 179. 
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tiie decision of Parliament, which forbade this 
pastime as cruel. 

The fourteenth Earl of Derby, scholar, orator, 
and thrice Prime Minister, was an eothusiastic 
■flupporter of the turf, au interesting anecdote of 
whom is told by Greville, in his diary for May, 
J833 : " I went to the Oaks on Wednesday, 
irhere Lord Stanley kept house for the first, aad 
probably (as the house is for sale) for the last 
time. It passed oS very well . . . racing all tlie 
loming, and whist and blind hookey in the 
irening. It was curious to see Stanley. Who 
irould believe they beheld the orator and stated- 
man, only second, if second, to Peel in the House 
: Commons, and on whom the destiny of the 
ountry perhaps depends ? There he was, as if 
lie had no thought bub for the turf, full of the 
interest in the betting, eager, blunt, noisy, 
Ood-humoured 'has meditans nugas et totus in 
' at night equally devoted to the play as if 
3 future depended on it. Thus, can a man relax 
irbose eicistence is devoted to great, and serious, 
bought." 

The racing career of Lord Palmerston was a 
Dodel of that moderation which is worthy of tiie 
mitation of all betting men. When his mare, 
pione, won the Cesarewitch in the year 1841, lie 
hus writes : " I had but one horse in training. 
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and that was Ilione, and she won me about 
£1,700 at Newraarket, in oce stake, and though 
John Day will, no doubt, send me in a large bill 
tn set against these winnings, yet a decent surplus 
must reraaia." This mare was by Priam, and 
Lord Palmerston named her Ilione, because she 
was "Maxima natarum Priami." Curious to say, 
the quantity of the second i produced a great 
deal of betting, which was set at rest by an 
appeal to the Master of Trinity, who decided it 
was short. But Lord Palmerston, on being in- 
formed of the discussion, said " they might call 
her just what they liked so long as she won 
the Cesarewitch." His jockeys were confined to 
the Day family, who were justly proud of their 
connection with Broadlands, five of its members 
having had Lord Palmerston's jacket. 

Grandfather Day was a special favourite with 
the Premier, and often, when laid up with the gout, 
the kind-hearted Minister would sit by his bed- 
side, discussing the topics of the day. Acquaint- 
ing him one day with the change of Ministry, the 
old man replied, "Yes, my lord, but they tells I as 
how ]joii are the cleverest up there among them, 
for it does not signify which side goes out, you. 
always manages to keep in." In short, when 
peeking recreation from the harassing cares of 
State in the turf and the covertside, he was no 



longer tbe Prime Minister, but the thorough 
sportsman. It was through old John Day's — 
Bon of grandsire Day — advice that he sent up 
Ilioce to be trained at Danebury, with the result 
Already mentioned, and when the old man came 
to settle with the Premier, and to pay him over 
the stakes, he was fond of remarking that 
' nothing could exceed his lordship's great kind- 
ness; he saw me directly, shook me by the hand, 
gave me joy, handed me a chair, ran his eye over 
the bill, never objected to a single item, and when 
I offered to give him a cheque for the difference, 
vhich was over fifteen hundred, he got up and 
;gave me a peu with his own band, and concluded 
liis interview by saying, 'John, 1 will do anything 
or you.' " 
Lord Palraerston had great hopes of winning 
the Derby of 1860 with Mainstone, but this horse 
iiroke down shortly before the race with strong 
Buspicion of foul play. On May 2l8t of that 
jeojr, the following entry occurs in his diary, and 
one which will doubtless be read with curiosity in 
jears to come: "John Day and Professor Spooner, 
about Mainstone. Settled he should run on 
Wednesday. Shaftesbury about church appoint- 
ments. Powell to ask about Mainstone. Sidney 
Herbert about his evidence to be given to-morrow 
before Committee on army organization." Main- 
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stone did run, and came in about tenth. Shortly 
afterwards Lord Palmerston retired from tba 
turf; but his memoiy will probably always be 
associated with the Derby day, for it was through 
his appeal to the House of Commons, that a 
holiday was granted on this gala day of tho 
" iBthmian games," as he styled the Epsom 
week. 

On the other hand, unlike Lord Palmerston, 
Lord George Bentincb, although he was possessed 
of an " industrious, unselfish patriotism,'' and. 
earnest political views, yet marred his ardent lovfrj 
for horse-racing by betting much too heavily. It 
was his example, says the Quarterly Review, 
" perhaps, as much as that of any other patron of 
the turf, which prepared the way for the heavy 
gambling of the Hastings era." Yet, great were 
his services to the turf through the reforms 
which he introduced. Thus he introduced the- 
method of " vanniug " racers, insisted that all 
stewards, trainers, and jockeys, should be strictly 
punctual, and started the practice of saddling, and 
parading, all horses before the stands. He dealt- 
sternly with every man whom he believed to h& 
dishonest, and urged that every defaulter shoulil 
be rigidly excluded. 

At one Newmarket Craven Meeting the famoi 
"Squire" Osbaldeston claimed a bet from hii 
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*• Lord George," he said, " I want £400 I wori 
of you at Heaton Park." 

"You want £400 you swindled me of at Heaton 
Park," Lord George answered. 

A duel followed. Lord George first fired and 
missed. Perfectly unmoved he called out — 

"Now, Squire, it's two to one in your favour." 

" Why, then, the bet's off," Osbaldeaton 
answered, and fired in the air. 

One of his greatest turf disappointments was 
his selling his horse, Surplice, just before he won 
the Derby. "All my life," he said nest day to 
Mr. Disraeli, " have I been trying for this, and 
for what have I sacrificed it?" His friend in 
vain tried to comfort him, but he only answered, 
" You do not know what the Derby is." Never- 
theless, whatever his love for the turf, in the hour 
of duty it was all forgotten, as may be gathered 
from the following passage : " On Monday, the 
29th May, 1846, when the resolution in favour of 
a ten shilling differential duty for the colonies 
had been carried, and carried by his casting vote, 
*the blue ribbons of the turf were all forgotten.' 
Not for all the honours and successes of all the 
meetings, Spring or Autumn, Newmarket, Epsom, 
Goodwood, DoDCaster, would he have exchanged 
that hour of rapture. His eye sparkled with fire» 
Ilia nostril dilated with triumph, his sanguine 
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spirit saw a future of contlauous and illimitablo 
Buccesg. ' We Iiave saved the colonies,' he said. 
*I knew it must be so. It is the knell of free 
trade.' " 

In his family and social relations Lord George 
BenttDck betrayed certain idiosyncrasies, and Mr. 
Day, in his " Reiuiaiscences of the Turf," tells us 
how, when the Duchess of Portland died, just 
before the Doncaster race week he wrote 
to his trainer, saying : — " As my mother will 
be buried before the races, the event will 
make no difference to the running of ray 
horses, so take them as before arranged." His 
''father," the old Duke of Portland, was 
also fond of racing, in connection with which Mr. 
Day tells us an amusing incident : — " When 
Amphiaraus won for him at Newmarket, he rode 
up to the old red stand saddling enclosure, to 
which in those days privileged persons on horse- 
back had the entree, a right now done away with, 
and waited until my father had returned from 
weighing, and had mounted his hack. Then, 
before all the people, his Grace exclaimed in oxl. 
audible and solemn voice — 

"'John Day, you are a thief 1 ' and, withoul 
waiting for a reply, but smiling graciously, 
added, ' you stole that race for me 1 * '' This 
was the only occasion, he adds, on which he ever 
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heard any attempt oa the part of the Duke to be 
witty. 

But if Lord George Bentinck betted heavily, 
what shall be said of the unfortunate Marquia of 
Hastings, whose reckless conduct did much to 
injure the prestige of the turf ? Indeed, it has 
been remarked that " there was something ap- 
proaching to insanity in the way in which he 
scattered hi3 means; a suicidal rendering of the 
/e/a sparsivms which speaks to the honours of his 
family. And then the return — the great object 
to be obtained — was so small in comparisoo with 
the risk he courted. He had not, too, even, a 
sportsman's excuse for his prodigality. He had 
no personal prowess, was no horseman, and cared 
little or nothing for the hounds he kept for a seasoa 
or so, for he would leave them in the field on 
the first opportunity ; whilst the thousands ho 
wagered on a plating race might, as far as real 
sport was concerned, as well have depended on 
the length of a straw or the colour of a cow." 

At the same time, hard as such a criticism 
of his character may seem, it must be ad- 
mitted that at first he loved his race-horse, 
although unfortunately he too quickly learnt to 
value him only as an instrument of gambling. 
"Without going into the details of the Marquis 
oE Hastings" turf career, it may be remembered 
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that the scratching of The Earl for the Derby, 
and the report that Admiral Rous had put down 
Lady Elizabeth's shameful defeat in that race to 
the administration of an overdose of laudanum, 
created a great sensation, and gave rise to a very 
animated correspondence in the Times, in which 
Admiral Rous took the lead, concluding his letter 
thus : — " Lord Hastings has been shamefully 
deceived, and with respect to the scratching of 
The Earl, Lord Westmoreland came up to town 
early on Tuesday from Epsom to beseech Lord 
Hastings not to commit such an act. On his 
arrival in Grosvecor Square he met Mr. Hill going 
to Weatherby's, with the order in his pocket to 
scratch The Earl, and Mr. Padwick closeted with 
Lord Hastings. In justice to the Marquis of 
Hastings, I state that be stood to win thirty-five 
thousand pounds by The Earl, and did not hedge 
his stake money. Then you will ask, ' Why did he 
scratch him ? ' What can the poor fly demand from 
the spider in whose web he is enveloped ? " 
To this letter Lord Hastings replied as foUows : 



" Bib, — I have read with the greatest astonish- 
ment a letter in The Times of to-day bearing the 
signature of Admiral Rous. I can only char- 
acterize this letter as a tissue of misrepresentation 
from first to last. There is no one single circum- 
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stance mentioned as regards my two horses — 
Lady Elizabeth and The Earl — correctly stated. I 
wish also to add that, so far from being ' shame- 
fully deceived,' as stated in Admiral Rous's letter. 
The Earl was scratched by my express desire and 
authority, and that I myself wrote to Messrs. 
"Weatherby to scratch him, and that no one either 
prompted me or suggested to me to adopt that 
■course." This letter, as might be imagined, 
caused a stir in the racing world, and was much 
.■commented upon. 

For some time " The Earl affair," as this turf 
scandal was called, created widespread interest, 
but eventually came to an end with the following 
letters, which were interchanged between the 
plaintiff and defendant : — 

" Snt, — On the IGth June last a letter appeared 
in your columns from Admiral Kous, under the 
title of ' Admiral Rous on the Turf,' contain- 
ing reflections upon me and my family. 

" I have now to request the favour of your 
giving publicity to a letter which has been ad- 
dressed to me by the Admiral, withdrawing his 
former letter, and a copy of which I beg to 

enclose. 

"I am, sir, 

" Your obedient servant, 
" .ToHN Day. 
" Jan. 19th, 18G9." 
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" 13, Berkeley Square, wk 
•'Jan. 18. 
" Sib, — As the legal proceedings pending 
between us have been stopped by you, I now 
withdraw my letter published in TAe Times news- 
paper of the 16th June, and the fact of my 
having addressed a second letter to the editor 
on the same day, requesting him not to insert 
the first, is a proof that I did not consider myself 
justified in desiring it to be published. 
" I am, sir, 

'* Yours, 

" H. J. Rous. 
" To Mr. Day." 

Anyhow, this was considered an unsatisfactory 
termination to a very grave charge, and, as the 
Saturday Review very justly pointed out, " To 
hush up such a case aggravates it. ' Brother, 
brother, we're both in the wrong,' may be a very 
amiable sentiment, and is a very convenient con- 
clusion in this case. But the case is just one of 
those in which two wrongs certainly do not make 
one right." 

To give one further incident connected with 
this sadly unfortunate career, when a few days 
before his death he acknowledged to a friend 
that the Hermit hit had fairly broken hia heart, 
he added, "I didn't show it, did I?" And so. 
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fcro ken- hearted and bankrupt, he was laid with 
* his father, " having crowded into six years more 
Corinthian excitement and weightier turf cages 
L than many fast rnen know in a life-time — having 
Bn this short interval actually frittered two fine 
hmily estates." 

Lord Glasgow, with his curious traits of 

aracter, and eccentric habits, was a familiar 

the turf, his connection with it 

jbaTing lasted half a century. He supported his 

BBTOurite sport with a lavish expenditure, laying 

pat as much as sixty thousand pounds a year 

■"npon it, although his successes were by no means 

in accordance with his outlay. His theories of 

breeding were no doubt partly the cause of ill 

Hfeick; added to which be had his own peculiar 

^Bieories as to how jockeys should ride in his 

^■faces, and matches. When Achievement started 

BK>r her One Thousand Guineas, writes Mr. James 

Rice,* it was long odds on her winning if no 

accident happened to her in the race. Lord 

Glasgow swelled the field with one of his roan 

fillies, unnained and unknown to fame. His 

irders to the jockey were to make the running, 

nd cut down his field. The wretched filly 

lurrying the Glasgow colours was last, out-paced 

lom the start. 

" History of the British Turf," ii., 249. 
I VOL. I. L 
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The jockey was joioed after passing the post 
by Lord Glasgow on his cob, and ia a most un- 
pleasant frame of mind. The Earl accompanied 
his jockey to the Bird-cage, riding a couple of 
yards behind hira, and remonstrating with him, 
" You disobedient young gentleman, did I not tell 
you to make the running, eh?" 

Another of his peculiarities was his dislike of 
naming his young stock, which was the cause of 
no small inconvenience to the sporting world; but 
in other respects he was not unlike most of the 
sporting community. Thus, in his younger days, 
he was extremely fond of betting, and would often- 
times lay very heavy wagei-s after dinner, or over 
the card table. One story runs that Lord George 
Bentinck, looking in at Crockford'a on the eve of 
the Derby, offered to take three to one against 
his horse Gaper. J 

" I'll lay it you," answered Lord Glasgow. ^ 

" Yes,'' said Lord George, " but then I want 
to do it to money." 

" I'll lay you ninety thousand to thirty," was 
the quick and ready response. 

Among further devoted followers of the turf 
may be mentioned Sir Joseph Hawley, winner of 
three Derbys, two of them in consecutive years, 
Lord Ailesbury, the Marquis of Anglesey, and 
the Earl of Strafford, the last having been 
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joint steward of the Jockey Club with General 
during that 



linaon and the Duke of Bedford du 



lorray period in the annals of the turf when 
i Tam actions called forth all the energy 
and hostility of Lord George Bentinck. Then 
there was Thomas Bgerton, Earl of Wilton, 
who had the advantage of having been what is 
technically called a natural horseman, gifted by 
lature with a figure which enabled him to ride 
ghter than most of the gentlemen jockeys of 
lat age. Although for many years an owner of 
3-horses, he was not particularly successful ; 
but connected with Pumicestone, with whom his 
lordship won the Chesterfield Cup at Goodwood 
1 1855, a rather curious anecdote exists, which 
3 thus recorded in Baili/s Magasine : — * 

' The colt had previously run as by Cotherstone 
ut of Duchess of Lorraine, and Lord Wilton had 
ot troubled himself about giving him a name. 
Ihortly before the race, however, he received a 
rtter from Lord Chesterfield, enclosing him one 
Iphich he himself had got from a gentleman, 
»ting that he had dreamed most distinctly a 
torse named Pumicestone had won the Chester- 
field Cup at Goodwood, and as he could not see 
hODb of that name in the entry, he concluded it 
^■last be Lord Wilton's animal that had not been 
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named. The colt being got by Cotherstone, 
did not consider Pumicestone altogether inap- 
propriate, and, willing to humour the fancy of 
the dreamer, adopted the name, and saw the 
vision realized, for, without being quoted in the 
market, he beat Yanderdecken and a large field 
very cleverly." 

During Lord St. Vincent's brief career on the 
turf, the unfortunate defeat o£ Klarikoff was aa 
event which created considerable interest. It 
appears that this horse belonged to a Mr. Pad- 
wick, and had been backed to win an enormous 
stake for the Derby. It was at this time that 
Lord St. Vincent dined at Mr. Padwick's house 
in Hill Street with several known members of 
the turf ; when, as might be expected, the Derby 
monopolized the chief part of the conversation. 
In the course of dinner, Mr. Padwick was asked 
by Lord St. Vincent if he would sell KlarikofE, to 
which he replied, "it was impossible." ^1 

" But, why not ? " added his lordship. ^H 

" For many reasons," said Mr. Padwick; "be- 
cause, in the first place, I could never make a 
market of a horse at my own table ; ia the second, 
because I really could not put a price upon him ; 
thirdly, because 1 could not reuiove him from John 
Scott's stable, as bis friends were all on him ; and 
fourthly, because I do not want to part with him." 
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But Lord St. Vincent was bent on having 
the horse, and in the drawing-room pressed hira 
to let him have half of it, if he would not part 
with the whole. It was finally agreed that Lord 
St. Vincent should have a half-share in Klarikoff, 
the sum asked being five thousand pounds. *' I 
will have it," exclaimed his lordship. " I think 
it moderate, and imagined you would have asked 
twice as much." 

" But," rejoined bis host, " you shall not 
buy this evening; sleep on your offer, and if 
you come to me to-morrow and want to be off 
the bargain, you shall be in an instant." 

How Klarikoff was eventually beaten at the 
Derby is matter of history; but, mortifying as 
this event was, it did not discompose Lord St, 
Vincent, although a still further misfortune was 
in store for him. As Klarikoff was returning 
from Epsom to Malton, on the Great Northern 
Railway, his life was lost by the van taking fire 
ixova a spark from the engine, neither of the 
owners receiving any compensation for the serious 
loss. And thus ended one of those romantic 
episodes for which the turf. has always been more 
or less famous. 

Charles Mathews never lost his love for the 
[<turf, as may be gathered from his own amusing 
ords : — " Behold me at my first race. It would 
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be absurd to attempt to desoribe now what I felt 
then. I do not affect to recollect the name of a 
horse or the colour of a rider ; but I do remember 
that these ' terrible, terrible high-bred cattle,* 
beiog the first racing blood I had ever seen, had 
such an inspiring effect that I was then, and there, 
inoculated with a mania that has prevailed until 
this hour. Tea I lame and worn as I am, I 
admit of no difficulty; I allow of no impediment, 
I am iadiftereat as to distance — but to the races 
I must go, whether Doncaster or Epsom, Leger 
or Derby. I have left Glasgow with the penalty 
attached of two nights' travelling in order to be 
at Newmarket on Easter Monday, and have 
witnessed twenty-five contests for Derby and 
Oaks since 1803, I have frequently ridden on 
horseback from London to the neighbourhood of 
Epsom at night after my performance, to sup 
with friends, rather than encounter the dust 
of the roads on the 'great day,' as it is called. 
This will show that my enthusiasm is not 
abated." 

Lord Jersey was a successful owner of race- 
horses. In his opinion breeding did not pay, and 
it is reported that he once pithily, if severely, 
said, *' If you wish to do your bitterest enemy 
an injury, give him a brood-mare well en- 
gaged in produce stakes, with the 
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to teep it, and in a few years bis ruin will 
be complete."* 

Another noted figure that for nsany years was 
regarded aa the heau ideal of an English Sfjorts- 
man was George Payne, although his turf ex- 
periences were never those of a happy man. A 
volume might be filled with the sayings of this 
extraordinary man, who was always ready with 
a smart remark. " It was the twinkle in his 
eye," we are told, " combined with the otherwise 
imperturbable set of his facial muscles, that 
while he was enunciating the most astounding 
paradox, or making an apparently commonplace 
remark, would send a room full of people into 
roars of laughter, when the same thing said by 
anyone else would not have provoked a smile. 
It mattered not to whom he was talking — the 
gravest statesman, the most matter-of-fact 
money-grabber, the shyest girl * out ' for the 
first time in her life, one and all, old or young, 
left him with the unalterable conviction that 
George Payne was the most delightful companion 
he or she bad ever come across ; and this charm 
of manner never left him to the day of his death, 
at seventy-five years of age." 

A staunch friend of George Payne was old 
Admiral Rous — -whose name has already been ioci- 
• Day's ■' Beminiecences of the Turf," 157. 
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dentally mentioned — another noted figure ( 
turf. He was one of the rare instances 
man " whose deafness did not seem materially to 
affect his enjoyment of society — for he certainly 
was very deaf, though no doubt he heard many 
things which were not intended to reach his ears; 
indeed, his friends used to say that he never 
missed hearing an offer of a good match at New- 
market. Match-making was his delight; his 
affectation of bewilderment over the form of two 
horses whose merits he knew as well as he did 
the Rowley mile, his start of sudden inspiration, 
his solemn and deliberate announcement of the 
weight, his pompous mandate, " hands in pockets, 
gentlemen ! " followed by " show,*' and his glee 
when the half-crowns of two acceptors rewarded 
his skill, were treats to see and to hear. Perhaps 
one reason why he was never bored in companj 
even when he could not hear the conversatioi 
was that he had the resource of constant meni 
handicapping.* 

When his life was drawing very near its close 
— in fact, a few days before he was confined to 
his room — he said to one of his intimate friends, 
" It's a very odd thing. I lose my way now going 
from the Turf Club, then to Grafton Street, to my 
house in Berkeley Square, but," he added, ' 
a gleam of satisfaction, " I can still handicap.' 

* Badminton Librarj : Raciug, 70. 
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On one occasion Lord Calthorpe said to him, 
referring to one of his recently published handi- 
caps, " Now, Admiral, do you think that my horae 
has any chance for this race ? " 

"None whatever," nnhesitatingly replied the 
Admiral. 

" Then pray, do you call that handicapping ? 
I thought that every horse Wiis at any rate au'p- 
poeed to be given an equal chance?" 

It was a well-directed Uberality in turf matters, 
writes Mr. Hunter, that strengthened the pojm- 
larity which Lord Mayo's genial address, and love 
of field sports, won for hira in India. " It should 
be remembered," he adds, " that almost the 
whole horse supply has to be imported in India, 
and that costly stud establishments form a regular 
charge on the revenues. In such a state of things 
racing acquires a very different significance from 
what it now has in England. It is a work of 
political importance to encourage the production 
of a decent quality of horse, and to induce the 
Dative landholders to keep well-bred stallions so 
as to form small studs." Accordingly, in his 
private capacity. Lord Mayo did what he could 
by cups and donations to the Turf Clubs, and by 
encouraging horse-shows, to create an interest in 
horses. At first he ran a few race-horses of his 
own, and throughout " his Indian career his per- 
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at the service of any well-devised, and honestly- 
conducted, effort to improve the breed of horses." 

Among eminent lawyers who have taken a 
pleasure in the turf may be mentioned Baron 
Martin. When travelling as judge on the Western 
Circuit, he was invited to dine with the Warden 
of Winchester College. After bidding his guest 
good-night, the venerable Warden turned to a 
friend and said, " The Judge is a man of great 
common-sense and shrewdness; but, for a gentle- 
man, he is the most ignorant man I ever knew. 
He had never even heard of William of Wyke- 
ham ! " 

But the Baron had a ground of complaint against 
the Warden, for as he drove away in his carriage 
he complained to his marshal, " Well, for a learned 
man, the Warden is the most ignorant man I ever 
met, for he did not know that John Day had train- 
ing-atables at Danebury 1 " 

While staying at Littleharapton, in his early 
hfe. Lord Westbury — then Mr. Bethell — occa- 
sionally visited the training- stables in the neigh- 
bourhood, and thus acquired a knowledge of 
racing matters, which on one occasion was dis- 
played with considerable effect. 

"The Earl of Albemarle," writes Mr, Nash, in 
his " Life of Lord Westbury," " had a horse which 
was thought to have an excellent chance of winning 
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ine of the classic races. Tbe Earl, however, died 
before the race came off, having on his death-bed 
given the horse, by way of donatio mortis caiisi, to 

I Lady Albemarle. After his death there was some 
idoubt as to the validity of the gift, and it was 
ieared that the executor might come in with his 
Iparamount, and take possession of tbe animal. 
'It was important to have the control of the 
fevourite pending the race. In these circum- 
BtaDCes Mr. Bethell was instructed to advise what 
proceedings should be taken to restrain tbe exe- 
iCutor from gaining possession of the horse. 
There was a consultation at his chambers, when 
a largenumberof sporting men filled the room. iVIr. 
Bethell, adapting his manner to what he thought 
would best suit bis company, addressed them in 
sporting language, the substance of his advice 

ring thus — 
*' * You must guard the horse with ceaseless 
■vigilance night and day ; for that purpose be 
careful to engage a sufficient number of men. Now, 
xemember, if any attempt is made to seize tbe 
lorse, you are not to strike the first blow; but if 
me blow is struck by the invaders, you may 
itrike twenty.' The sportsmen retired, well 
(leased to find that tbe rules of equity so nearly 
lincided with their ideas of natural justice." 
Although blind, John Metcalf was a capital 
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horseman, and would ran his horse for the petty 
prizes or plates given at the feasts in his neigh- 
bourhood, attending the races at York and other 
placeS) where he made bets with considerable 
skill. On one occasion he rode his horse in a 
match at Knaresborough Forest. The ground 
was marked out by posts, including a circle of a 
mile, and the race was three times round. Great 
odda were laid against the blind man, because of 
his supposed inability to keep the course. " But 
his ingenuity," writes Mr. Smiles,* " was never at 
fault. He procured a number of dinner bells 
from the Harrogate inns, and set men to rin^ 
them at the several posts. Their sound was enough 
to direct him during the race, and the blind man 
came in the winner. 

" After this race was over, a gentleman who 
owned a notorious runaway horse came up and 
offered to lay a bet with Metcalf that he could 
not gallop the horse fifty yards and stop 
it within two hundred. Metcalf accepted the 
bet, with the condition that he might choose his 
ground. This was agreed to, but there was to be 
neither hedge nor wall in the distance. Metcalf 
forthwith proceeded to the neighbourhood of 
the large bog near the Harrogate old Spa, and 
having placed a person on the line in which he 

• " Livea of the Engineers," i., 211-12. 
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proposed to ride, who was to sing a song to guide 
him by its sound, he mounted, and rode straight 
into the bog, where he had the horse effectually 
stopped within the stipulated two hundred yards, 
stuck up to his saddle-girths in the mire. Metcalf 
scrambled out and claimed his wager, but it was 
with great difficulty the horse could be extri- 
cated." This, among other stories, the blind 
engineer used to relate with much pride; and, 
despite his want of sight, he was not only a 
skilled horseman, but even a match for those who 
possessed the advantage of eyesight. 
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GAMBLINO. 

Earl of CarliBle— Lord Holland— C. J. Fox — T. Beanolork— 
Lord George AnBon — Pitt — Wilberforce — Qeorge 

Selwyn — Earl of Derby — Sir E. Pawkener — Duke of 
Qaeensberry — Beau Nash — Alderman Combe — Lord 
Clive— C. J. Napier— Lord Stair— John Wilkes— Oliver 
Goldsmith — M&rquia of Rockingham — Lord Orford — 
Lord Robert Spencer — Duke of Bedford — Duke of Noav 
folk — Dennis O'Kelly — Bean Brummell- — Lord Monnt- 
ford— Lord Worthall— Sir WQliam Colepeppi 
Payne — Lord LondeBbo rough. 

At the latter ead of the last and beginning of the 
present century gambling was carried ou to an 
extravagant extent among many of our leading 
men who frequented the West-End clubs. George 
Selwyn used to declare that there was nothing in 
the heavens above, or the earth below, or the 
waters under the earth, upon which men would not 
contrive to bet. Some idea of the rage for this 
ruinous fashion may be gathered from the betting 
books at White's and Brookes's Clubs, wherein 
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\ found bets on all conceivable subjects — 
the length of a life, on the duration of a 
Ministry, on a rascal's risk of the halter, on a 
placeman's prospect of a coronet, on the chanoea 
of an election, on the sanity of the king, on the 
shock of an earthquake, or on the last scandal. 
A man dropped down at the door of White's, and 
was carried into the house. Was he dead or not ? 
The odds were immediately given and taken for 
and against. It was proposed to bleed him. 
Those who had taken the odds the man was dead 
protested that the use of a lance would affect the 
fairness of the bet. A Mr. Blake betted £1,500 
that a man could live twelve hours under water; 
hired a desperate fellow, and sank him in a ship 
by way of experiment. Neither ship nor man re- 
appeared,* The betting-book, too, at Brookes's 
feveals that simultaneously with the staking of 
Eve thousand pounds by the Earl of Carlisle on a 
ingle card at faro, wagers were madw during the 
nerican Revolutionary War as to which of the 
bachelor members would be married before the 
other, which would first be a father, and whether 
the child born would be a boy or a girl. Lord 
Carlisle's passion for play, and reckless habit of 
betting, at one time threatened to plunge him 

Hftopelessly into pecuniary difficulties. But, for- 

^^B * NaxionoX Revuw. 
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tunately, " the deep sense which he entertained of 
liis own folly, the almoat maddening moments to 
which he refers in his letters of self-condemnation 
and bitter regret, and, subsequently, his noble 
victory over the siren enticements of pleasure, 
and his thorough emancipation from the trammels 
of a domineering passion, made adequate amends 
for his previous unhappy career."* Thus, in one 
of his letters to bis friend George Selwyn, dated 
July, 1776, he writes: — "I have undone myself, 
and it is to no purpose to conceal from you my 
abominable madness and folly — though, perhaps, 
the particulars may not be known to the rest of 
the world. 1 never lost so much in five times as 
I have done to-night, and am in debt to the house 
for the whole. You may be sure I do not tell 
you this with an idea that you can be of the least 
assistance to me; it is a great deal more than 
your abilities are equal to."t 

Lord Holland, the great political rival of the 
illustrious Chatham, was at one time of his life a 
reckless gamester. Sad to say, the first two or 
three years of his life, which he passed mostly on 
the Continent, after his removal from Eton, were 
devoted to dissipation and wild frolic, durinc 
which time he contrived to squander most of his 
• Jesse, " George Selwyn and his Contemporaries." 
t This letter is endorsed by George Selwvn, " after the loss 
of £10,000." 
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latrimonj at the gaming-table. But luckily bis 
fite for literature, and his inclination to politics, 
Corded opportunitiea for repairing hia embar- 
rassed fortunes, which he did not fail to utilize. 
' In his earlier life," writes Walpole, " Mr. Fox 
. had wasted his fortune in gaming. It had been 
wplaced bj some family circumstances, but was 
nail, and he continued profuse. Becoming a 
most fond father, he took up an attention to enrich 
llimself precipitately." That he availed himself 
\ the advantages and perquisites of office in an 
ndueand improper manner is not at all unlikely, 
dds Mr. Jesse,* but that he was guilty of the 
Wtual and sweeping frauds of which he was 
■accused there is certainly more reason to doubt. 
But it is not surprising that his son, Charles Fox, 
^had the same love oE gaming when it is remem- 
^^ered how bis father encouraged his sons in the 
Wrolica and indiscretions of youth. Indeed, the 
report goes that when Charles Fox was only in 
hia fifteenth year his father, during their resi- 
^H^ce at Spa, supplied hira with a certain number 
^BjT guineas every night to enable him to enjoy the 
excitement of the gaming table. 

Accordingly Charles James Fox grew up an 
incorrigible gamester, and in the interesting 
memoir of his early days, by Sir George 
■^^ • " George Setwjn and his Contemporaries," i., 183-4, 
^L TOL. H 
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Trevelyan, many incidents are told respecting his 
inordinate gambling propensities. Indeed, it has 
been said of him that the order of his day was 
"from the House of Commons to the faro table, 
from the faro table to Newmarket, and from New- 
market to the House of Commons." Tho gaming 
table had a fascination for him which even Down- 
ing Street could not counteract. His love of play 
would often entice him to sit up till a late hour in 
the morning, when, without going to bed, he pro- 
ceeded to the House of Commons, and spoke with 
his accustomed eloquence. Gibbon writes to Lord 
Sheffield, February, 1771, in reference to tiie 
debate for relieving the clergy from subscription 
to tbe Thirty-nine Articles ; — " I congratulate 
you on the late victory of our dear mamma — tbe 
Church of England, etc. By-the-bye, Charles 
Fox prepared himself for that holy work by 
passing twenty-two hours in the pious exercise 
of hazard. His devotion cost him only about five 
hundred pounds an hour, in all about eleven 
thousand pounds." Again, great as his losses 
were, they did not prevent his cultivating his 
taste for letters, and oftentimes he would banish 
tlie depression occasioned by ill-successes in read- 
ing the Greek and Roman classics. One morning, 
after he had spent the whole night at faro, anJ 
lost heavily, Topham Beauclerk called early at his 
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. about him. Oq being 



lodgings, feeling anxious i 
informed that Mr. Fox was in the drawing-room, 
he walked somewhat nervously upstairs, expect- 
ing to find him in a state of despair. But great 
was his surprise when he saw him reading Hero- 
dotus. Noticing bis friend's astonishment, Fox 
quietly said, "What would you have me do? 
I have lost my last shilling." 

Always ready to bet, and ever liable to lose, 
it followed, as a natural result to such reckless 
conduct, that Fox, as Lord "William Lennox says, 
" lived to see the day when he sold or mortgaged 
every source of livelihood or profit which he had 
hitherto been in the enjoyment of, including the 
proceeds of his sinecure office of Clerk of the 
Pells in Ireland, amounting to £2,000 a year, 
and his estate at Kingsgate, near Margate, be- 
queathed to him by his father." His best friends, 
also, are said to have been half ruined in annuities 
given by them as securities for him to the Jews, 
and their tsprii de corps was known to the money- 
lenders and to the satirists, one of the latter 
writing : — 

BqI, hark ! the noise of battle from afar ; 

The Jews and Macaronies am at war ; 

The Jews prevail, aud thundering from the stocks, 

Tliej eeizc, they bind, the; circumciso Charles Fox. 

brace Walpole, writing to General Conway, 
toya : — " I do not think I can find in Patin or 
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Plato, nay, nor in Aristotle, a parallel case to 
Charles Fox, There are adTsrtiaed to be sold 
more annuities of his and his society, to the 
amount of five hundred thousand pounds a year ! 
I wonder what he will do next, wlien he has sold 
the estates of all his friends ?" But neither the 
support of his friends, nor his skill as a player, 
was of any value to Fox against continued 
failure ; for his ill-luck was persistent : — 



If he touches a card, if be rattles a box. 

Away fly the gainew of this Mr. Fox, 

He has met, I'm afraid, with bo man; hard knocks, 

The cash is not plenty with this Mr. Fox, 

And he always must lose, for the strongest of locks 

Cannot keep any money from this Mr, Fox, 
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Lord George Anson was fond of cards, but un- 
fortunately hia attachment to play caused him 
to lose a good deal of money, making him, it is 
said, " at home a victim to the knavery of his 
pretended friends." 

In early life Pitt was a gamester, and played 
with his friend Wilberforce, but finding this kittd 
of recreation an insidious snare, he wisely threw 
ib aside. Wilberforce, writing of this time, aays : 
— *' We played a good deal at Goosetree's, and I 
well remember the intense earnestness which Pitt 
displayed when joining in these games of ohanoe. 
He perceived their increasing fascination, and 
soon afterwards abandoned them for ever." 



George Selwyn for many years was a devoted 
frequenter of the gaming-table. " The first timej" 
writes Wilberforce, " I was at Brookes'e, scarcely 
knowing anyone, I joined, from mere shyness, in 
play at the faro-table, where George Selwyn 
kept bank. A friend, who knew my inexperience, 
and regarded me as a victim decked out for 
sacrifice, called to me, ' What, Wilberforce ! is 
thatyoa?' Selwyn quite resented the interfer- 
ence, and turning to him said, in his most ex- 
pressive tone, * Oh, sir, don't interrupt Mr. Wil- 
berforce ; he could not be better employed.' " 
Latterly Selwyn is said to have given up his 
propensity for play, for " it was too great a con- 
sumer," he said, "of four things — time, health, 
fortune, and thinking," but there seems some 
uncertainty as to whether he really ever did so 
completely. He appears to have been a loser on 
the whole, but his gambling habits do not seem 
to have materially injured his fortune, for he died 
comparatively rich, and yet occasionally he had 
borrowed, as may be seen from the following 
letter of Edward, twelfth Earl of Derby, who was 
also a gamester : — *' Nothing could equal what I 
feel at troubling you with this disagreeable note, 
but having lost a very monstrous sum of money 
last night, I find myself under the necessity of 
entreating your goodness to excuse the liberty I 
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am taking of applying to you for assiatauce. If 
it is not very inconvenient to you I should be 
glad of the money you owe me. If it is, I must 
pay what I can, and desire Brookes to trust me for 
the remainder." The wit and conversation of 
Selwyn must have enlivened the gaming-table, for 
he rarely missed an opportunity of making a joke 
when he had the chance of doing so. Observing 
the Postmaster- General, Sir Edward Fawkener, 
for instance, losing a large sum of money at 
piquet one niglit at White's, pointing to the 
successful player, Selwyn humorously remarked 
— " See now, he is robbing the iimiJ I " 

Coupled with his passion for the race-course, 
the Duke of Queensberry was devoted to gaming 
in any shape. But, unlike many who have 
indulged in such tastes, his personal property 
at his death amounted to nearly a millioa 
of money. Old Horace Walpole did not escape 
the influence of gambling, a propensity iu which 
he seems to have indulged for a considerable time. 
In one of his letters he thus writes : — '* A good 
lady last year was delighted at my becoming a 
peer, and said — ' I hope you will get an Act (rf 
Parliament for putting down faro,' as if I could 
make Acts of Parliament I and could I, it would 
be very consistent, too, in me, who for some years 
played more faro than anybody." 
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Beau Nash, tlio well-known Master of the 
leremonies, of Bath, and whose name has long 
een a household word at that watering-plaoe, 
*Wa3 a gamester. At the time of his popularity 
gaming ran high at Bath, and frequently led to 
disputes and resort to the sword, then generally 
irorD by well-dressed men. In consequence of 
iiis scandal, swords were prohibited by Nash in 
he public rooms, but they were still woru in the 
Itreets. His authority, however, was supreme in 
5ath, and his laws were so strictly enforced that 
*D0 ranlc would protect tlie offender, nor dignity 
of station condone a breach of the laws." One 
night, in consequence of a duel fought by torc!i- 
fight by two notorious gamesters, Nash made the 
absolute, " that no swords should on any 
iccount be worn in Bath." And yet, despite his 
opularity, he died in greatly reduced circum- 
anoes, having for the last sixteen years of his 
life depended solely on the precarious products 
of the gaming-table — a sad termination to what 
'had been an eventful and distinguished career. 

Lord Clive betted at cards, and in the cockpit, 
■whereas Charles J. Napier was justly proud of 
neither gambling nor getting drunk, the avoidance 
of both which things he made no hesitation io 
itelling bis comrades. An amusing little anecdote is 
related of Lord Stair. The story goes that Lord 
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Mark Stair and himself were one day at plaj in 
coffee-house, when a stranger intruded, and over- 
looked the game, at the same time interrupting 
thfioi with questions. Irritated at his conduct^ 
Lord Mark Stair said, " Let us throw dice to see 
■which of us shall pink this impudent fellow." 
Lord Stair won, whereupon the other exclaimed — 
"Ah! Stair, Stair! Yoii have always been more 
fortunate than me in life — than I."* 

John Wilkes, whatever his other vices, was iu 
one particular superior to his contemporaries, for 
to the commoQ vice of gaming be was not 
addicted. He mentions the fashionable game of 
faro only to aaj that he detests it, " as well 
every other kind of gaming." When a youth, he 
was tempted to engage in play on one occasion^ 
and lost five hundred guineas. His father paid 
the debt, and said to him, *' Jack, mind you do 80 
no more.'' Ho promised he would never offend 
again, and never afterwards touched a card. Oa 
the other band, poor Oliver Goldsmith had, in 
addition to his other bad habits, an unfortunate 
taste for gambling, causing hira to suffer losses' 
which he could ill- afford. His reckless mismanaj 
mtiut of his affairs made matters still worse, ai 
hence he was from time to time involved in thoi 
pecuniary difBcultiea, incidental allusions to whi( 
" SteiDTOetz, " The Gaming-Table," ii., 1-16. 
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■will be found in Mr. Forster's interesting life, of 
his eventful career. 

'Like Godolphin," writes Earl Russell, " the 
Marquis of Rockinghara loved gaming, and his 
lingular wager witli Lord Orford on a race 
Iwtween geese at Newraiirliet has been recorded 
■ by Horace Walpole, but he overcame this propen- 
sity on entering public life." According to 
Captain Gronow, on one occasion Lord Robert 
iSpencer contrived to lose, at Brookes's Club, the 
last shilling of his considerable fortune given 
him by his brother, the Duke of Marlborough. 
CJeneral Fitzpatrick, being much in the same con- 
dition, they agreed to raise a sura of money in 
prder that they might keep a faro bank. The 
Dlub made no objection, and the members of the 
ank being winners, Lord Spencer took, as 
ris share of the proceeds, £100,000. Having 
mrnt, by his past losses, the value of his win- 
nings, he, like a prudent man, retired " from the 
fetid atmosphere of play, with the money in 
lis pocket, and never again gambled."* 

Wrothesly, Duke of Bedford, who, like so many 
■others of his day, squandered his money reck- 
lessly away at the gaming-table, was the victim 
«f a piece of roguery which created immense ex- 
citement at the time. After being robbed at 
* " Bedford GorrespoDduace," iii,, 307, note. 
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Bath by several first-rate aliarpers of aboufc I 
£70,000 at hazard — amoog whom was Beau 
Nasb, Master of the Ceremonies- — ^he left the table ' 
in disgust, putting tbe dice, which had been 
loaded, in his pocket. Retiring to another room, 
he fell asleep, when the winners, to escape detec- 
tion, took the dice from bis pocket, exchanging 
them for fair ones. On awaking and finding the 
dice correct, be renewed play, and lost £30,000- 
more. But Beau Nasb, dissatisfied with the 
previous division of tbe spoil, divulged the state 
of affairs to tlie Duke, wbo was thereby spared 
the rest of the money. 

A similar anecdote is told of the Duke of J 
Norfolk, who one evening lost the sum of j 
£70,000 in a gaming bouse in St. James's Street. 
Suspecting foul play, he put tbe dice in bis I 
pocket, and, as was bis custom when up 
took a bed in tbe house. " Tlie blacklegs," it i» ' 
said, " were all dismayed, till one of them offered 
for £5,000 to go to tbe Duke's room with a brace 
of pistols and a pair of dice, and, if the Duke v 
awake, to slioot him, if asleep, to change the diceli 
Fortunately for the gang, the Duke ' snored,' 
the agent stated, Mike a pig;' so the dice wer&| 
changed. His Grace bad them broken in the*! 
morning, when, finding them good, he paid tb6i 
money, and left off gambling." 
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A remarkable man, in his day, at the gaming- 
table, as well as on the turf, was Dennis O'Kelly, 
of whom innumerable anecdotes are told. Ac- 
cording to one story, a bet for a large sum was 
once proposed to him, and accepted. But the 
proposer of the bet, somewhat astonished at tho 
readiness of O'Kelly to take it, inquired where 
lay his estates, to answer for the amount if he 
lost? "My estates 1" cried O'Kelly, "oh, if 
that's what you mane, I've a raap of them here,' 
and opening his pocket-book he exhibited bank- 
notes to ten times the sum in question, and 
ultimately added the inquirer's contribution to 
them.* Another story runs that at the hazard- 
table one night he was seen turning over a qitire 
of bank notes, when a friend asking him what be 
was looking for, he replied, " I am looking for a 
little one." On the friend offering to accommodate 
him, O'Kelly answered, " I want a fifty, or some- 
thing of that sort, just to set the caster." At this 
moment he was supposed to have notes to the 
amount of seven or eight thousand pounds in bis 
hand, but not one for less than a hundred. 

Another inveterate gambler was Beau Brum- 
mell, who died penniless in the year 1840. Of 
the numerous anecdotes related of him the follow- 
ing well-known one used to be current at 
• Steinmets, " The Gaming-Table," i., 374. 
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Brookes's. Among the members ttat indulged 
in high play was Aldei'tnan Combe, who made as 
much money in this way as he did by brewing. 
One evening, whilst he filled the office of Lord 
Mayor, ho was busy at a full hazard-table, at 
■which Beau Brummell was one of the party. 
" Come, Maah-tub," said the latter, who was tl 
caster, "what do you set?" " Twenty-fi' 
guineas," replied the Alderman. " Well, then,' 
returned Beau Brummell, " have at the mare' 
pony."" He continued to throw until he dro' 
home the brewer's twelve ponies running ; aad 
then, getting up, and making him a low bow, 
whilst pocketing the cash, he said, " Thank yoU; 
Alderman ; for the future T shall never drink any 
porter but yours." " I wish, sir," replied 
brewer, in not very parliamentary languaj 
" that every other blackguard in London woi 
tell me the same." 

Another story o£ a somewhat sensational 
character is told by Mr. Raikes : — " One evening 
at the macao table at Wattier's Club, when the 
play was very deep, Brummell, having lost a con- 
siderable sum, affected, in his farcical way, a very 
tragic air, and cried out, " Waiter, bring me a 
flat candlestick and a pistol." Upon which BHgh 
(a notorious madman), who was sitting oppositei 
* A gaming term for tweaty-fire gaiDeu. 
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to him, calmly produced two loaded pistols from 
his coat pocket, which he placed ou the table and 
«aid, " Mr. Brammellj if you are really desirous 
to put a period to your existence, I am extremely 
bappy to offer you the means without troubling 
the waiter." The effect upon those present may 
easily be imagined at finding themselves in the 
oompany of a known madman who had loaded 
weapons about him. 

Theodore Hook was addicted to gaming, 
although not to the extent that has been 
commonly supposed. There is every probability 
that the following passage from " Gilbert Gurney " 
pictures his own first introduction to the gamiug 
table and the effect it had upon him — 

" I must confess that, after ten minutes' 
sojourn in the midst of the motley group, all 
those alarms and prejudices which had been so 

udently instilled into my mind as to the 
iiorrors of gaming houses, bad utterly and 
otirely subsided ; I saw nothing but good 
ftumour and good fellowsliip. Some won their 
tens, and twenties, and fifties with perfect good 
nature, and others lost them with equal com- 
laoency." 

It may be added that it was Theodore Hook 
who, for some years, enlightened the public as to 
Uie meaning of a word then much in use. " The 
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room in St, James's Palace," he tells uh, 
" formerly appropriated to hazard, was remark- 
ably dark, and conventionally called by the 
inmates of the palace, * Hell,' whence, and not as 
generally supposed from their own merits, all the 
gaming houses in London have been designated 
by the same fearful name." 

Lord Mountford, through his incurable passion 
for reckless gambling, came to a tragic end. He 
was ready to bet on anything, and in the betting- 
book at White's is this entry ; " Lord Mountford 
bets Sir Jolm Bland thirty guineas that Nash out- 
lives Gibber." On this foolish bet Walpole thus 
remarks : " How odd that these two old creatures, 
selected for their antiquities, should live to see 
both their wagerers put an end to their own lives ! 
Gibber is within a few days of eighty-four, still 
hearty and clear, and well. I told him I was glad 
to see him look so well. 'Faith,' said he, 'it is 
very well that I look at all.* *' Lord Mountford 
would have been the winner ; Gibber died in the 
year 1757, and Nash in 1761. But the end of 
Lord Mountford's miserable career is soon told. 
After losing his money, and fearing that he should 
be reduced to distress, he asked for a Government 
appointment, resolving " to throw the die of life 
or death on the answer received from Gourt." The 
reply was unfavourable. There was now only one 
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leourse open to him, and tbat was to terminate his 
Jife. Accordingly he supped at White's and 
played at whist till oue o'clock of the New Year's 
morning, Lord Robert Bertie drinking to him "A 
lappy New Year." But the game of life with him 
was played out, and in the morning, sending for 
A lawyer and three witnesses, he executed his will, 
at the same time asking if such a document would 
stand good though a man were to shoot himself. 
The reply being satisfactory, he said, " Pray, stay, 
while I step into the next room ; " but he never 
returned — he had shot himself. The news, how- 
ever, took no one by surprise, for it was a matter 
of common talk how desperate his continued losses 
tad made him ; and ho had even asked several 
yereons, " indirectly at first, afterwards pretty 
[liirectly, on the easiest mode of finishing life." 

Then there is the well-known desperate wager 
of Lord Worthall, who, at a gambling party, lost 
all his money. In a fit of excitement he staked 
his whole estate against £1,000 at cutting low 
with cards, and in cutting exclaimed — 

" Up now Deuco, or else n Trey, 
Or WorthttU's goue for ever and aye." 

Fortunately for him he had the luck to cut the 
deuce of diamonds; and, to commemorate this 
moment of peril, he had the deuce of diamonds cut 
in marble and fixed on the parapet of his manaion. 
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A story ie told of Sir William Colepepper that, 
after he had ruined himself at the gaming-table 
by his reckless disregard of the value of money, 
hia whole delight was to sit there and see others 
gradually ruined. But, unmanly and despicable 
as such conduct was, it hag been remarked that iu 
the history of gambling there were many more 
who followed in his steps. 

Numerous anecdotes of card-playing are told 
about Mr. Payne — so well known on the British 
turf — who spent a large portion of his time at the 
card-table. Of these stories, two of the best were 
told in the Country Geiitlemav. 

Ecart^ was, about forty years ago, the fashion- 
able private game of the day, and many was the 
merry bout thereat which Mr. Payne fought out 
with several distinguished adversaries. It is a 
tradition of Limmer's that he and Lord Albert 
Denison (afterwards the first Lord Londesbo rough) 
sat up all night at the famous, but now extin- 
guished, hostelry, and that when they separated in 
the moraiug, Lord Albert having lost about 
£30,000, proceeded to the adjoining temple of 
Hymen at St. George's, Hanover Square, to be ■ 
married to hia first wife, Henrietta Maria ForesterJ 
the sister of Lady Chesterfield. 

With the same antagonist, and playing at the! 
same game, Mr. Payne once set out from Loudoffi 
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in a post-chaise to pay a visit to a country house 
in the New Forest. They played all day, and 
when night fell a lamp in the roof of the chaise 
was lighted, and they proceeded to deal and pro- 
pose without intermission. Mr. Payne was in the 
midst of a capital run of luck, with £100 staked 
on each game, when they both became aware that 
the chaise had stopped, and that the bewildered 
postboy, who had lost his way, was tapping lustily 
with the butt-end of his whip at the window of the 
post-chaise to solicit the attention of its occu- 
pants. 

" What do you want ? " said Mr. Payne, 
testily. 

Please, sir, I have lost my way." 

Come and tell us when you have found it," 
was all the rejoinder that he could elicit. 
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Carljle^Lord Palmerston — Lord Macaalay — Sydney 
Smith— Lord Tenterden — Puley — ViBcoimt Exmoath— 
Lord Eldon— Warreti HEistinga — Sir Walter Scott — 
The Duke of Wellington — Lord Barrjmore— Charles 
Mathews— Sir Charles James Napier— Whjte Melville 
— Biahop Wilberforce— John Leech — Joaiah Wed^ood 
—Charles Lever — Charles James Mathews — Heniy 
Fawcett. ^M 

"Who is your doctor?" asked a friend one da^M 
of Carljle. " My best doctor," be replied, "is a- 
horse." Like Carlyle, many of our eminent men 
have indulged largely in horsemanship as an 
exercise productive of health, apart from the en- 
joyment it affords. Lord Palmerston spent several 
hours on horseback every day, a babit which, h& 
maintained, kept bini in health, and if from any 
reason prevented taking his accustomed ride, he 
walked. Anyhow, equestrian ezercise suited him. 
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considering how little ilUeffect hard work had oq 
bis health. 

Lord Weetbury was never so happy as wheo 
on horseback, aod when Sir Francis Burdett ia 
his old age was one day asked bj Haydon how he 
had contrived to keep hia health in such vigour 
ifor so many years, he told him, amongst other 
things, that he hunted as much as he could. 
Sydenham held similar views, and how high an 
opinion he had of horse-exercise may be inferred 

im his own words on the subject : — " If any 
were possessed of a remedy that would do 
equal good to the human constitution as riding 
gently on horseback twice a day, he would be in 
possession of what was worth the philosopher's 



Then there was the well-known case of 
nes Gurrie, the eminent physician of the last 
lentury. On his recovery from an illness which 
) regarded as the precursor of consumption — of 
Irhich several of his family had already died — he 
regarded his cure as principally due to riding on 
horseback. Indeed, so impressed was he with 
[4his circumstance that he sent an account of his 
Iness to Dr. Darwin, which appeared in the 
KiiKmiia with the prefatory remarks : — " The 
[bllowing case subjoined of hereditary consump- 
ion is related by a physician of great ability and 
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very extensive practice ; and, as it is his owq 
case, abounds with much nice observation and 
useful knowledge ; and as it has been attended 
with a favourable event, may give consolation to 
many who are in a similar situation, and shows 
that Sydenham's recommendation of riding, as a 
care for consumption, is not so totally ineffectual^, 
as is now commooly believed." 

On the other hand, it is curious to find 
man like Lord Macaulay with the very opposiif 
taste. His riding esperiences were most amu8>!] 
ing. He was highly timid of horseflesh, 
peculiarity which, of course, kept him from venJ 
tnring on the saddle. Only one instance is given 
by Trevelyan in his delightful biography of his'l 
ever having done so, and that was on the back 
of a diminutive Sheltie in one of his Scotch tours, 
while a huge native walked on guard at the bridle 
rein. Once when he was setting off on a visit to 
Windsor, and it was intimated to him that a riding- 
horse as well as a saddle would be at his disposal, 
he made answer that if the Queen wished him to i 
ride she must send an elephant with a howdah] 
as he could not undertake to keep his seat on an^ 
less secure conveyance. 

But Lord Macaulay was not alone in tbU 
respect, many of our eminent men of the p« 
sent century having had little or no tastf 
for this sort of recreation. Some, too, havi 
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I been extremely awkward on the saddle. Thus 
dnej Smith was no rider, bis constant falls 
I causing his family continual anxiety. "I used 
I to think a fall from a horse dangerous," be 
I writes in a letter, " but much experience 
■ has convinced me to the contrary. I have had 
falls in two years, and just behaved like 
I the three per cents, when they fall — I got up 
i^gain, and am not a bit the worse for it, any 
IxQore than the stock in question." But at last he 
discontinued bis riding, and after his amusing 
fashion gives his reasons, telling us that he was 
induced to take this resolve for the good of bis 
parish and the peace of his family ; for " some- 
how or other, my horse and I bad a habit of 
parting company. On one occasion I found 
myself suddenly prostrate in the streets of York, 

I much to the delight of the Dissenters. Another 
time my horse calmly flung me over his head into 
B neighbouring parish, as if I had been a shuttle- 
oook, and I felt grateful it was not into a neigh- 
bouring planet; but as no harm came of it I 
might have persevered, perhaps, if, on a certain 
-day, a Quaker tailor from a neighbouring village, 
\ which I had said I was going to ride, had not 
tken it into his head to call soon after my 
;departure and request to see Mrs. Sydney, 
instantly, conceiving I was thrown, if not 
illed, rushed down to the man, exclaiming, 
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■WlaekW? Wkm 11700- iwiiliii T Is he 

liVt?" 

^ne sitaBiABl ^il pipaip snip stood silent 
BtS MorB agiteted bj his sUeDce, 
'IshebiHt? I usist upon know* 
nig the wont.* 

■WVf, pViir. m'aai, it v onlj the little bill, 
■ T Ci y ^B^l aoooimt, I wasted to settle,' replied 
he, in mndk suine^ After this I sold mj horse." 

His du^hfar, I*dj HoOmnd, tells another 
anrnrii^ anecdote of his unfortunate riding 
habits. "We w»e on a visit at Bishop- 
thorpe," she writes, " and mj father had recently 
preached a Tisitation sermoD, in which, among' 
other things, he had reoommended the clergy nob 
to devote too much time to shooting and hunting. 
The Archbishop, who rode beautifully in his 
youth, and knew full well my father's deficiencies 
in that respect, said, Bmiling, and evidently much 
amused, ' I hear, Mr. Smith, yon do not approve 
of much riding for the clergy.' 

'* ' Why, my lord,' said my father, bowing 
with assumed gravity, ' perhaps there is not 
much objection provided they do not ride too 
well, and stick out their toes professionally.'" 

And yet Sydney Smith was very fond of his 
young horses, and they all came running to 
meet him when he entered the field. He begau 
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their education from their birth ; he taught 
tiiem to wear a girth, a bridle, a saddle, to 
bieet flags and music, to hear the firing of a 
pistol at their heads, and he raaiotaiaed that no 
borses were so well broken-in as his. 

Charles Abbot, Lord Tenterden, never mounted 
ft horae throughout the whole oourae of his life. 
On being recomraeuded in his old age to take 
horse-exercise for the sake of his health, he replied 
'•That he certainly should fall off a horse like an 
ill-balanced sack of corn, as he had ne^er crossed 
a horse any more than a rhinoceros, and that he 
had become too stiff and feeble to begia a course 
of cavaiiering. My father," he added, " was too 
poor to keep a horse, and I was too proud ever 
|k> earn sixpence by holding the horse of another." 
Paley, in his first attempts to ride, was very far 
from successful, and had a good many nasty Falls. 
But, possessing plenty of pluck and determina- 
tion, he made up his mind not to be outdone. 
Accordingly he persevered in his efforts until he 
finally succeeded in getting a safe seat on his 
horse, and in after years he enjoyed many a 
.pleasant ride. 

Edward Pellew, Viscount Esmouth, was unskil- 

as an equestrian, and the story runs that, not 

;ring to cross a horse, he once rode a donkey while 

iewing a body of marines. On this occasion, 
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it 13 added, he was attended by a favourite negro 
boy, named after his master, Edward, who, having 
beeo made acquainted with the vulgar appellation 
of the animal on which Lord Exmouth was 
mounted, innocently observed as he walked by 
the side o£ the gallant Admiral and his asinine 
charger, " Here be three Neddj/, now, massa I " 

In his closing years Lord Eldon used to say, 
"I left off hunting because J had a fall one day 
when in full cry on Newcastle Moor. I wished 
to clear a broad and deep ditch, but my horse fell 
in and I tumbled over him, when there was a great 
chance of my being presided over by the Coronep 
instead of presiding over the House of Lords." 
But this accident occurred in his boyhood, and 
although he desisted from following the hounds 
he was not slow to follow a pretty girl on horse- 
back. A mounted lover, he enjoyed many a stolen 
interview with Bessie Surtees on the Shields high 
road, where the young lady was accustomed to 
ride, followed by an old groom, who was bribed to 
secrecy by the comely young Oxonian.* Having, 
however, in the saddle won Bessie's promise to be 
his wife, he continued a horseman so far that 
during his connection with the Northern Circuit 
he steadily rode the grand tour. 
One of his favourite anecdotes referred to his first 
* See JeaSreBon's " Book about Lawyers," i., 152-55. 
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excaraion with the circuiteera. After graphically 
describing the difficulty he bad in proeuriog 
horsBti and equipment for the journey, he used to 
continue: — "At last I hired a horse for myself and 
borrowed another for an experienced youth, who 
was to ride behind me with my saddle-bags. But 
I thought my chance was gone ; for, having been 
engaged in a discussion with a travelling com- 
panion, on approaching the assize town, I looked 
behind, but there was no appearance of my clerk, 
and I was obliged to ride back several miles, till 
I found hira crying by the roadside, his horse at 
some distance from him, and the saddle-baga still 
further off, and it was not without great difficulty 
that I could accomplish the reuniou which he had 
in vain attempted. Had I failed, too, in this 
undertaking I should never have been Lord 
Chancellor." 

Warren Hastings prided himself on his skill iu 
horse-exercise, of which he was specially fond. 
He rode remarkably well, and prided himself on 
nndertaking some animal which no one else 
eould control, and reducing it to a state of perfect 
docility. On one occasion, when returning from 
;a ride, he saw some of his young friends striving 

vain to manage an ass, which they had found 
igrazing in the paddock, and which one after 
Another they mounted. The ass, it appears, had 
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no objection to receive the candidates for 
equeatrian renown successively on his back, but 
budge a foot he would not; and there being 
neither saddle nor bridle wherewith to restrain hia 
natural movements, be never failed to get the 
better of hia rider. Each in his turn the boys 
were repeatedly thrown, till at last Warren 
Hastings, who watched the proceedings with great 
amusement, approached. 

" Why, boys," said he, " how is it that none of 
you can ride? " 

" Not ride I " cried the little aspirants ; " we 
could ride well enough if we had a saddle and a 
bridle ; but he's such an obstinate brute that we 
don't think that even you, sir, could sit him bare- 
backed." 

" Let's try," exclaimed Hastings, mounting the 
donkey. 

The beast began to kick up hia heels and lower 
his head as heretofore ; but this time the trick 
would not answer, for, sitting firm, he succeeded 
in compelling the quadruped to move wheresoever 
he chose. He himself laughed heartily as he 
resigned the quadruped thistle-eater to his young 
friends, and the story when told at the dinnw>fl 
table afforded great amusement to a large circ 
ofg 

Sir Walter Scott enjoyed horse -exercise, 
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writing to his son at Cork, tells him that he will 
be guided by hia Colonel's opiDion respecting his 
allowaoce, but will not consent to his keeping a gig. 
* You know of old how I detest that mania of 
driving wheel-barrowa up and down, when a man 
has a handsome horse and can ride him. They 
are both foolish and expensive things, and, in my 
opinion, are only fit for English bagmen — there- 
fore gig it not, I pray you." 

" In buying horses," he says, " two things I 
preach on my own experience — 1st, Never to buy 
an aged horse, however showy. He must have 
done work, and, at any rate, will be unserviceable 
in a few years. 2nd, To buy rather when the horse 
is something low in condition, that you may the 
ibetter see all his points. Six years is the oldest 
«t which I would.purchase. You will run risk of 
being jockeyed by knowing gentlemen of your 
ffn corps parting with their experienced chargers 
to oblige you. Take care of this." 

Then there was the Duko of Wellington's horse 
'" Copenhagen." "It was not so named," he tells 
' from his having ridden him at Copenhagen. 
His dam was a blood mare which Tom Grosvenor 
bad in the expedition to Copenhagen, and he called 
her foal by that name, so that he must have been 

aled after 1806. Grosvenor sold him to Charles 
Huart, now Londonderry, of whom, when he 
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left the Peniosula, I bought him, and rode him 
throughout the rest of the war, and mounted no 
other horse at Waterloo." 

Of the Quiaerous stories told of the eccentric 
Lord Barrjmore, who was fond of horses, it is 
said that one fine morning he walked out on to the 
pavement in front of his stables at Newmarket 
and roared at the top of his voice, *' 0, yea ! 0, 
jes 1 0, yes ! Who wants to buy ahorse that can 
walk five miles an hour, trot eighteen, and gallop 
twenty ? " 

As might be expected, a crowd immediately 
assembled round Lord Barryraore, and on his re- 
peating the flattering announcement there was do 
lack of aspirants to the possession of this remark- 
able animal ; but they were forced to content 
themselves with the assurance that "When I see 
such a horse I will be sure to let you know." 

Charles Mathews, added to his love of country 
life, was fond of his horse-exercise. " During my 
first engagement in Drury Lane Theatre," he 
writes, "I lived at Colney Hatch, and in all 
weathers returned home after the play, about eight 
miles, and over Fiocbley Common, in an open 
carriage. This was from pure love of the country. 
Four years I lived at Fulham, and paid the same 
midnight visits, frequently on horseback, to my 
house, and fourteen years at Kentish Town." 
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Foote, as is generally known, met with an 
accident on horseback. While with a party of 
pleasure along with the Duke of York and BOme 
other noblemen, he was thrown from his horse 
id his leg broken, so that aa amputation became 
which be endured with uncommon 
fortitude. In consequence of this accident the 
Duke obtained for hira the patent of the Hay- 
,rket Theatre during life. Strange, we are 
lid, as it may appear, with the aid of a cork leg 
he performed his former characters with no less 
agility and spirit than he had done before, and 
continued exhibiting his very laughable pieces, 
with his more laughable performances, to the 
most crowded houses.* 

Sir Cbarles James Napier had a horse like him- 

Belf, " small, hardy, spirited," and wbich, to 

complete the resemblance, had once broken its 

1^. One day he rode this animal from Limerick 

;io Dublin, between sunrise and sunset — a distance 

J one hundred and ten miles — neither horse nor 

lorseman appearing fatigued. He was a daring 

ider, and the more fiery his steed, the better he 

IS pleased, provided it was not vicious. 

It was through riding, however, that the world 

iBt the presence of the great novelist Whyte- 

[elrille, who enjoyed his equestrian rambles. As 

" " Percy Anecdoles." 
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is well known, he met his death through a falli 
from hia horse, whilst galloping across a piece of 
ploughed land. The sad and painful death, also, 
of Bishop Wilberforce occurred in a similar way, 
thus depriving the Anglican Church of one of iti^ 
most polished and brilliant ornaments. 

John Leech was a good horseman, and 
casionally found beneficial relief in this mode G 
exercise, enjoying a long gallop, especially in thi 
hunting field. Josiah Wedgwood was also equaltyS 
at home on his horse, and up to the last ao-l 
companied his daughters in their daily rides, 
daily ride was one of Charles Lever's recreatioos, 
and many an anecdote is told of hia equestrian 
achievements. He generally rode fast, and with 
the ease of one who knew how to manage I 
horse. But sometimes, we are told, he wou] 
gratify the curiosity of his admirers by givii^ 
them an opportunity of scrutinizing him moM 
closely — 

Careless he eeeiuB, yet Tigil&ntly shy, 
Wooes the stray gUnce of ladies passing by, 
While Lis off-heel insidiously aside 
ProTokea the caper which he seems to chide. 

But he was addicted to habits which " Nimrod* 
would hardly approve. He galloped his horse, forj 
instance, on the hardest roads, and hia style offl 
riding was, in fact, like his style of writing, 
described by TAb Thunderer — " Tour blood is a 
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fire and your pulse on the gallop from tbe first 
page to the last." 

Oa one occasion — a very important one — 
Cbarles James Mathews was nearly prevented 
making his first appearance on the stage through 
an accident when riding. It appears that a private 
play was organzied at the English Opera House — 
the site of the present Lyceum — in which he was 
to make his first attempt upon the boards of a 
theatre. 

Tbe news sood got wind, and the " private " 
play threatened to become almost a public 
one. Applications for tickets, he tells us in hia 
•* Autobiography," " poured in from people of 
&Bbion and intellectual celebrities, and days 
before tbe event came off not a corner was to be 
had. Every available seat in boxes, pit, and 
jgallery bad been seized upon, and an overflow 
was expected— no extraordinary circumstance, 
perhaps, as the tickets were all given away. A 
luilliant and distinguished audience was the 
consequence, and, as the playbills say, hundreds 
were turned away from the doors." Lady 
Morgan, on presenting herself somewhat late, 
exclaimed : "Why, there's a greater rush here 
than to see Catalani.'' 

But now for the contretemps. " Tomkioaon, 
le pianoforte maker,'' he adds, '* had sold to my 
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father, for my use, a handsome grey mare, calM' 
Dairymaid, formerly a favourite hunter of Cbarlea 
Young's, from whom he had purchased her, and 
up to a day or two previous to the evening in 
question she had conducted herself with the 
strictest propriety. UnfortuDately, however, 
while I was riding to town with a drawing-board 
under one arm and a bundle of playbills under 
the other, the careless Dairymaid stumbled and 
came upon her knees, pitching me heavily into 
the road. I escaped only with a sprained ankle." 
On hearing of the accident Young called upon 
Torakinson, and reproached hira with being tb6= 
cause of the disaster. j 

" Why, Tomkinson, how could you sell that' 
horse to Charles Mathews ? You knew she wasn't 
sound when you sold her." 

" Pardon me, Mr, Young," said Tomkinson, in 
his most pompous manner, *' I knew nothing of 
the sort." 

" How can you say that ? Why, TomI 
son, the mare wasn't sound when I sold her 
you" 

" More shame for you, Mr. Young," said Tom- 
kinson, walking away in the most dignified 
manner. 

Happily, Mathews pulled himself together for 
the performance, for, as he says, " the excitement 
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E the eveniDg dominated all other feelings, and I 
"walked for the time as well aa ever." 

Id his early days Fawcett rode rarely, but after 
ghis illness of 1882, when his walking powers 
omewhat declined, he rode regularly and with 
lat enjoyment. He speaks of the delight of a 
Clop over the turf which borders the roads 
lound Cambridge. " He had," writes Mr. Leslie 
Btephen,* " a perfect passion for a gallop over 
BTewmarket Heath, where there was abundant 
space and the best of air. He would ride over 
from Cambridge at Christmas time with a bos 
mof sandwiches to provide luncheon on the sunny 
■ide of the ' Devil's Ditch.' He loved the chalk 
Bown, and often stopped at a cottage to ask for 
\ draught of the sparkling water from the deep 
(Tells." Occasionally he came across the harriers, 
lDd would then, as his friend, Mr. W. H. Hall, 
^ys, "join in our gallops, trusting implicitly to the 
ngacity of his horse to select the most favourable 
[aps in our stunted hedgerows." 

• " Life of Henry Fawcett," 62-3. 
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Barker Mills — Livingstone — Professor Owen — Maii 
Pattison — Matthew Aroold — Lord Westbury — Duke of 
Roxburgh — John Bright, 

An ever-popular diversion, which has been inatni- 
mental in affording relief to many a hard-worked 
brain, is angling. Its very surroundings have 
invested it with a quietude and fascination of ita 
own, which, from the time of Izaac Walton, have 
not failed to attract men of many minds. Indeed, 
a yet earlier writer, Denays, " the first angling 
poet," speaks enthusiastically of the enjoyment he 
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derived from the scenes in which he practised his 



Let tbem that list these pastimes then pursue 
And on their pleasiog fancies feed their fill ; 

So 1 the Gelde aQtl meadows greon may view, 
Anit hf the rivers fresh may walk at will. 
Among the daisies and the riotets blue, 
Bed hyacinth, and yellow daffodil, 
Pnrple uaruissas, like the morning rays, 
Pale ganderglos and azor culrerkayea, 

Dryden'a fishing days with his friend Jones, of 
tanjsbury, were long remembered, and his con- 
tempt for the angling powers of one of his literary 
tvals has been amusingly recorded in Fenton's 
'Epistle to Thomas Lambard" — 

By long experience D'Urfoy may, no doabt, 
Ensnare a gndgeon, or sometimes a trout. 
Yet Dryden once exclaimed in partial spite 
" He fish I '' because the man attempts to write. 

It was the irresistible attractiveness of rambling 
iown a stream with a light rod, and a cast of flies, 
which endeared angling as an amusement to such 
a philosopher as Sir Charles Bell, into the practice 
H|^ which gen tie craft he had been originally 
^■Bduced by his early friend, John Richardson. At 
^flrst he was a most awkward handler of the rod, 
but, by diligent practice and perseverance in his 
drawing-room of an evening, he acquired consider- 
able skill. His carriage, when he made a tour 
with his wife and bis dog, was carefully packed 
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wiUi aD Ibft appKMices of his q>ort, a few cbosen 
raliiBeB,aad the mrfiHKiig sketdi-book. In the 
heat of Uw nn liie ne^hboonog tree gave him 
Aadc^ vhOe be akefaAed the BceDeiy aroaod, and 
fisteoed to aooia faTo o ri t e author, until a passing 
ekiad enabled \am once more to ply the rod vitb 
hope of sQccess. Thiasport so conducted he called 
his " coantrj hoaae," and it was assaredlr the 
Bonrce of his happiness, as it was of his health. 

Ladf Bell has thus pleasantly described his 
fishing life in the neighbourhood of London :— 
" He was often on the water-side before sunrise 
— indeed, before he could see his flies — and he 
did enjoy those morning hours. I came dowo 
with his breakfast, bringing boobs and arrange- 
ments for passing the whole day, even with 
cloaks and umbrellas, for no weather deterred 
us." After this fashion he enjoyed most of 
his holiday hours, and writing in vindication 
of this, his favourite pastime, says : — " Man, I 
am convinced, enjoys the work of his hands, 
the adjustment of his tackle, the neatness, fitness, 
and nicety of the whole apparatus, the study 
of the flies on the water, the judgment dis- 
played in the adaptation of rod, and line, and 0y, 
to wind, and rain, and fish, and morning and mid- 
day and evening. These form exactly that gentle 
exercise of the talents that suits recreation." 



Equally enthusiastic as an angler was Sir Hum- 
ihrey Davy, a recreation which he had followed 
from his boyhood. In its pursuit he displayed 
itraordinary zeal and energy, and it was not 
.nusual for him to go two, or three, hundred miles 
ar a day's fishing. His perseverance, too, was 
emarkable, for, occasionally, he would fish, from 
ly dawn to twilight, in the river Awe, in June, 
tor salmon without raising a fish. But, pas- 
sionately fond of the beauties of nature, which 
"he felt as a poet and saw as a philosopher," 
|»robably some of the happiest hours of bis life 
Irere spent by the river or lake side. His angler's 
attire, writes his brother, was picturesque. " A 
white low-crowned hat with a broad brim, its 
imder-surface green, as a protection from the sun, 
garnished, after a few hours' fishing, with vari- 
ous flies of which trial had been made, as was 
usually the case ; a jacket, either grey or green, 
furnished with numerous large and small pockets 
ffor his angling gear; high boots, water-proof for 
ading, or more commonly laced shoes ; and 
'eeches and gaiters, with caps to the knees made 
'of old bats, for the purpose of defence in kneeling 
ly the river-side when he wished to approach near 
without being seen by the fish." 

Turner, the artist, was very fond of fishing, 
id would angle for hours together, this being 
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i brooglit 
Ho ** inclemenc T 
■o darfiAacaB ot ftvtaBe dAnnted 
HmT b ii rdrted fey aa efm witneM hov he 
■■■d to nt OK Am l«wB«f m faieadTs honse, fishing 
m a poad km- arpL On wet dsys be would sit on 
a kUehM dair, viA a piece of board noder his 
bet, aada l MgeaathwllaoTerhisbead. ?on-eyer 
VDck tte vind au B ht Uov and tbe rain descend, 
tha« he ait, tOeat and immoTsble, until the 
dinner bell arooaed him from what was to him 
one of tbe greatest pleasures of his life. On the 
oocasioD of a professional visit to Petworth, it 
WB8 remarked to Lord Egremont, " Turner is 
going to leave without having done anything; 
instead of painting, he does nothing but fish." 
But to the surprise of his patron be produced, as 
he was on the point of leaviog, two or three 
wonderful pictures, painted with the utmost 
reserve, during early morning, long before the 
family were up. 

A similar complaint was one day made against 
Sir Francis Chantrey, who was an ardent angler. 
" Some of my friends," said be to a friend, " take 
occasion to rate me on what they term my wast© 
of time in fishing. They little know how rarely 
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Ij am idle when thus engaged ; indeed, some of 
■iny most BuccesBful works have been composed 
■or completed at the river side." Bad weather 
never restrained him in his rural pastime ; 
and, so reckless was he of himself, and so 
considerate for others, that he was seen, in a 
heavy shower of rain, to take ofi his macintosh 
_ cloak to cover the saddle of a friend's horse who 
isually fell in with him, while he was fishing, 
Bftnd had dismounted for more easy conversation. 
He was always alive to a joke, or contrivance, for 
lamusement by getting the start of other anglers. 
Thus, on one occasion, he was seen by a 
ystander to bait his hook with the grey living 
fly, while others, not knowing they were to be 
found in the vicinity, were using the artificial; 
but the sculptor, having heard of their where- 
abouts, had despatched a man to bring him 
some of the live bait, which he used with success, 
irhile his companions were trying their fortune 
rith the artificial fly. Then, again, John Leech 
brss fond of angling, and Sir Henry Raeburn was 
ghly proficient in the art, and often went a- 
trouting in his native streams, for he was a keen 
lover of nature, and delighted in making long 
excursions among the distant glens, and romantic 
woods, of the neighbourhood in which he lived. 
One of Swift's outdoor amusements was fishing. 
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be gathered from certain of his letters to his 
friends, wherein he suggests all kinds of arrange- 
ments for the summer. They were to go, lor 
instance, and make the Rajmonds a visit at Trim, 
■wtere he would join them in " another eel aud 
trout fishing." On another occasion he urges 
Esther Johnson and her friend to betake them- 
selves to Trim and tell him of his river, hia banks 
and groves of holly, hia apples, and his cherry- 
trees. Then we are told how " they begin to 
catch the pikes, and will shortly the trouts, and I 
would fain know whether the floods were ever so 
high as to get over the holly bank of the river 
walk ? If BO, then all my pikes are gone ; but I 
hope not." Yet, it seems that this amusement 
was not without its sad side for Swift, as in one 
of his letters he thus writes: — "I remember when 
I was a little boy I felt a great fish at the end of 
my line, which I drew up almost on the ground, 
but it dropped in, and the disappointment vexes 
me to this day, and I believe it was the type of 
all my future disappointments." 

Another dignitary of the Church who frequently 
indulged in angling was Archdeacon Paley. So 
partial, indeed, was he to this recreation that at 
one time he kept a journal of his exploits, and 
afterwards had his portrait taken with a rod and 
line. Alluding to his success in trowling for pike, 
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he used to say that the fish, when not very hungry, 
would sometimes nibble without swallowing the 
bait, in which case he found it necessary to 
stimulate its appetite by manoeuvring, " for," 
added he, " the pike reasons thus, ' Though I am 
not hungry now, I may be to-morrow, and there- 
fore must not lose so tempting a prize.' " 

But for enthusiasm in angling, few could surpass 

the late Canon Kiogsley, who was in every sense 

of the word a true sportsman. And in his letters 

be often refers to the happy, and exciting, hours 

he spent by the river side. A few weeks' rest in 

Ireland, in July of the year 1860, with Mr. Froude, 

I after his multitudinous labours, refreshed him 

[. greatly, and from Makree Castle, where he killed 

I his first saltnon, a long-coveted experience in life, 

I he writes home : — " I have done the deed at last, 

[ killed a real, actual live salmon, over five pounds 

Mifeight." On another occasion we find him 

[ to Tom Hughes and suggesting a trip to 

nrden, urging as an inducement for his accom- 

fpanying him the opportunities they would have 

I- for fishing. At last the day was arranged between 

I them, and the following invitation sent, so char- 

[ acteristic of Kingsley : — 

Come awny irith me, Tom, 

Term and talk U done ; 
My poor lads are reaping, 

Busy every one. 
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Curates mind the parish, 

Sweepers mind the court, 
We'll away to Snowden 

For oar ten days' sport. 

Fish the Angast evening 

Till the eve ia past. 
Whoop like boys at pounders, 

Fairly played and grassed. 

When they cease to dimple, 

Lunge, and Bwerve, and leap, 
Then up over Siahod 

Choose our nest and sleep. 

Some years previous to tbis time, on his accept- 
ing the Tacant stall in the Collegiate Church of 
Middleham, offered him by Dean Wood, he seems 
to have been charmed with the scenery, and the 
opportunities for angling which it would afford 
him. Accordingly, he thus wrote to his wife:^ I 
" What a delight it would be to take you up 
Coverdale, just half-a-mile off, at the back of the 
town. Yon know those lovely river scenes of 
Oreswick'a; they are exact likenesses of littla i 
Cover in his deep wooded glen, with his yellow^ 
rooks, and bright white stones, and brown wat«^ 
clearer than crystal. As for fishing, I am a clod ; 
never did I see or hear of such tackle as these 
men use, finer than our finest. Squire Topham 
considers my tackle as only fit to hold cart horses." 
Once more, apart from the enjoyment of open-air 
sports, Kingsley encouraged them in the young aa 
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"Writing to an old friend, he says : 
— "I am bringing up my children as naturalists, 
my boy as both naturalist, and sportsman. And 
then, whether he goes into the army, or emigrates, 
he will have a pursuit to keep him from cards and 
brandy-pawnee, horse-racing, and the pool of 
heU." 

Bat among further illustrious devotees to this 
animating recreation in past times may be 
mentioned no less a name than Nelson's, who, 
when leisure permitted, beguiled the hours with 
this fascinating pastime. The following well- 
known little anecdote, recorded by Sir Walter 
Scott, from the letter of a friend, whilst proving 
Nelson's kindly nature, ia interesting from the 
allusion made by him to his old fisluog days. "I 
was," says the correspondent, " at the Naval 
Hospital at Yarmouth on the moraiog when 
JTelson, after the battle of Copenhagen (having 
sent the wounded before him), arrived at the Roads 
^and landed on the jetty. The populace soon 
Surrounded him, and the military were drawn up 
in the market-place ready to receive him ; but, 
making his way through the crowd, he went 
straight to the hospital. I went round the wards 
with him, and was much intorosted in observing 
demeanour to the sailors ; he stopped at every 
, and to every man he had something kind and 
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cheering to say. At length, be stopped opposite' 
a bed on which a sailor was lying, who bad lost 
his right arm close to the shoulder joint, and the 
following short dialogue passed between them 

"Nelson : 'Well, Jack, what's the matter with: 
you ? ' 

" Sailor : * Lost my right arm, your honour. 

" Nelson paused, looked down at his ownemptji 
sleeve, then at the sailor, and said playfully- 

" • Well, Jack, then you and I are spoiled f< 
fishermen. Cheer up, my brave fellow.' " 

One reason, it has been asserted, of the popii* 
larity of angling, is that it allows a man th( 
same degree of half-idleness as the fair sex find 
their needlework, or knitting ; which, while era- 
ploying the hands, leaves the mind at liberty. 
Hence literary men have always found it a highly 
congenial mode of amusement. George Herl 
for example, was an angler, and Sir Walter Scott, 
amidst his other pastimes, found pleasure at times 
in " the drowsy watching of the immersion of a 
cork and a quilt, with almost all his ideas confined 
to baits of lob-worms, and live maggots." But, 
he writes, "although we have wetted a line in our 
time, we are far from boasting of more than a very 
superficial knowledge of the art, and possess no 
part whatever of the scientific information which 
is necessary to constitute the philosophical angler." 
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Lockbart has a lively sketch of his appearance 
when one day, at Abbotsford, he joined Sir "Walter 
Scott in a coursing match. " His fisherman's 
costume — a brown hat with flexible brim, sur- 
rounded with line upon line, and innumerable 
fly -hooks, jack boots worthy of a Dutch smuggler, 
and a (green) fustian surtout dabbled with the 
blood of salmon — made a fine contrast with the 
smart jackets, white cord breeches, and well- 
polished jockey boots of the less distinguished 
cavaliers about him." 

How thoroughly in harmony Sir Walter Scott 
was with the angler's life, may be gathered from 
the following lines : — 

AJong the silver atreama of Tweed, 
'Tia blithe the mimic fiy \a lead, 
When to the hook the salmon epringa, 
And the line wbistles through the rings. 
The boiling eddy see him try. 
Then dashing from the current high, 
Till w&tehful eye and cautious hand 
Hare led his wasted strength to land. 

It was through Sir Humphrey Davy's influence 
that Dr. WoUaston became an angler — and an 
enthusiastic one — a graceful tribute to whose 
memory he has given in his little work, entitled 
" Salmonia ; or, Days of Fly-fishing," written 
somewhat on the plan of his favourite author, 
Izaac Walton's, " Complete Angler " : — *' There 
was — alas, that I must say ' there was ' — an 
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illustrious physician who was nearly of the 
of fifty before he made angling a pursuit, yet he 
became a distinguished fly-fisher, and the amuse- 
ment occupied many of his leisure hours duriDfir 
the last twelve years of his life. He, indeed, 
applied his pre-eminent acuteness, his science, 
and his philosophy to aid the resources, and exalt 
the pleasures, of this amusement. I remember to 
have seen Dr. Wollaston, a few days after he had 
become a fly-fiaher, carrying at his button-hole a 
piece of india-rubber, when, by passing his silk- 
worm link through a fissure in the middle, he 
rendered it straight, and fit for immediate use." 
Byron fished, but called the sport "a solitary 
vice," condemning its advocate and ap 
Izaac Walton, as " a quaint old cruel coxcomb," 
who— 

In his gullet 
Should have a hook, and a email trout to pnll it. 

This somewhat severe stricture on "Walton, how- 
ever, is not surprising, for it has been observed, 
that scarce any tiling could "have been less suited 
to Byron's eager and active temper, and restless 
and rapid imagination, than a pastime in which 
proficiency is only to be acquired by long and 
solitary practice." 

In addition to his convivial social sports, it 
would seem that Goldsmith occasionally varied 
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them with the "cheerful solitude" of a day's 
angliag, judging, at any rate, from a spirited 
passage in the "Animated Nature" (v. 157), 
wherein he breaks out : — " Happy England I 
where the sea furnishes an abundant and luxuri- 
ous repast, and the fresh waters an innocent 
and harmless pastime ; where the angler, in cheer- 
ful solitude, strolls by the edge of a stream, 
and fears neither the coiled snake nor the lurking 
crocodile ; where he can retire at night, with his 
few trouts, to borrow the pretty description of 
old Walton, to some friendly cottage, where the 
landlady is good, and the daughter innocent and 
beautiful ; where the room is cleanly, with layen- 
der in the sheets, and twenty ballads stuck about 
the wall. There he can enjoy the company of a 
talkative brother sportsman, have his trouts 
dressed for supper, tell tales, sing old tunes, or 
make a catch." 

Such a delightful picture could only have been 
drawn by a man who had some love for, and 
knowledge of, the scene he so charmingly depicts. 
Anyhow, it was one which Professor Wilson most 
thoroughly appreciated, enthusiastic angler as he 
was from his boyhood. To him, in truth, this 
Bport was a perfect passion, as may be judged 
from his own words, uttered in his closing years ; 
" How in youth and prime of manhood I used to 
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gallop to tbe gkns, tike a deer, over a hnndrad 
bc*U»erf HIIb, to deroar the dark rolling river or 
tbe Woe, breexy loch ! How leaped my heart to 
hear the thunder of the nearing waterfall I And 
lo! jonder flows, at last, the long, dim, shallow. 
Tippling, hazd-banked line of music among the 
broomy braes, all astir with back-fios on its 
sarfaoe. And now the feed is on, teeming with 
swift-shooting, bright-boanding,aQd silver-shining 
scaly life, most beauteous to behold at every soft 
alighting of the deceptive line, captivating and 
irresistible even among a shower of natural leaf- 
boro flies, a swarm in the air from the mountain 
woods." 

It was the memory of such a picture which 
kindled within him in his closing year somewhat 
of the old passion ; and on one occasion he might 
have been seen with slow and unsteady step, sup- 
ported on the one band by his stick, while the other 
carries the rod. Yet into .the water he goes, ap 
to the ankles, then up to the knees, tottering 
every other step, but never falling. Trout after 
trout he catches, until weary lie is obliged to rest 
on the bank, sitting with his feet in the water, 
and laughing at his daughter's horror. And yet 
he did not suffer from these imprudent libertieB. 
H Professor Wilson's feats were not unlike those of 

^P William Emerson, the mechanical philosopher, . 
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Rrho waa devoted to angling, and while thus 
'amuaing himself would stand up to his middle in 
the water for several hours. His biographer 
further tells us that when he was building a house, 
upon the small farm, which he possessed by the 
Bide of the Tees, he never hesitated to plunge 
into the water for the purpose of collecting stones 
from the bed of the river. He was suffering at 
the time from some slight gouty symptoms, and, 
according to an eccentric notion, he maintained 
that wading was beneficial to him, because the 
water sucked the gout out of his legs. 

One favourite employment of a day with 
Theodore Hook was a sauntering excursion up 
the Thames, accompanied by a single friend. 
DittoD was not unfrequently the resort, the attrac- 
tions of which were these — 

Gire me a punt, a rod and line, 

A snug arm-chair to sit on, 
Some well-iced punch and weather fine, 

And let me fish at Ditton. 

Phese days were generally marked with much 
good-natured merriment and fun, for Theodore 
Hook could not fail to be entertaining. 

Sir John Hawkins, again, as he wandered by 
the rippling stream, with rod in hand, was able 
indulge in his musical fancies. And Jaoies 
'tTatt, it is said, occasionally resorted to the same 
VOL. I. p 
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recreation "when confinemeDt, or over-application, 
to study had rendered a slight and temporary 

relaxation necessary to his constitution."* 

Frank Buckland, a true lover of nature in all 
her moods, and an ardent fisherman, has given in 
his usually humorous, and graphic, manner a jack- 
fishiug adventure on the Avon. " We came 
down," he writes, " the incline into Salisbury by 
the express train at a fearful pace ; round the 
curves, over the embankment, we fled with a 
speed that took one's breath away, and dashed 
into the station like a comet." On the morrow 
the party were to start for a special preserve, and 
" the great cans with the bait, the rods, luncheon, 
tackle, etc., were all placed in the landlord's four- 
wheeler, and in we jumped. 

" ' I will drive,' said Pennell. ' All riglit 
behind ! Let go ! ' 

" The ostler let go, but not an inch would our 
noble steed proceed. She put back her ears, 
shook her head, and made an attempt to kick, 
foiled, however, by the kicking strap. The ostler 
then tried persuasion, but it was of no use; then 
the coachman touched her with the whip, and we 
were off at last. We had not gone ten yards 
before the mare turned all of a sudden right 
round into the shafts, and ended by kicking. Out 

• See Muirhead'8 " Life of James Watt," 1859, 26. 
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went the landlord, and ostler, from behind, the 
coachman and myself from in front, but happily 
no one was hurt, the mare having fallen on her 
side with a crash. 

Walking back to the hotel, another boi"8e was 
put into a borrowed dog-cart, and we had jastgot 
to the place of the former accident when the 
JBhafts began to elevate their noses in a most un- 
pleasant way. 

' Out with you, gentlemen,' said the landlord, 
' or we shall be over again.' 

So we all jumped oS like artillery-men from a 
jfun carriage. 

' Is this what you call going out jack-fishing, 
Pennell?' said I. 

'Nevermind,' he added; 'let's go into tlie 
^rden and catch more bait.' 

At last a fair start was made, and the Mill 
was reached, where the keeper was awaiting our 
arrival. And so, the danger of the road over, the 
party commenced their angling operations."* 

The remark of Izaac Walton, that angling is 
something Uke poetry — " Men are to be born 
so " — seems to have been exemplified in the case of 
Henry Fawcett, who was a fisherman from his 
childhood. Whenever he could spare a few hours 
bis delight was to run down to Salisbury, where 

• " Curiosities of Natural History," 3rd S., 144-X49. 
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many friends g ave him opportunities for gratifying 
his inclinations. Elsewhere, too, he was always ' 
welcome, for Lord Normanton offered him salmon- 
fishing at Ibbesley, on the Avon, between Ring- . 
wood and Christchurcb, and Lord Nelson gavotj 
him trout and jack-fishing in the Avon below. 
In the summer he frequently visited Scotland, 
where he was entertained by his old friend Mr. 
Bass, at Glen Tulchan, on the Spey. These trip 
were thoroughly enjoyed by Fawcett, one of thei 
charms being, he used to say, that they brought 
him into easy, and friendly, intercourse with men 
in a humble position of life. It may be truly said 
that few men entered more minutely into every-J 
thing connected with the sport than be did, 
his hearty enjoyment of a rough drive in a donke]^ 
cart full of fish, along a road in Wales, in 1879J 
is an additional proof of his genial good humourJ 

It has also been said that most anglers bavi 
been lovers of the country, their occupatioQ ~ 
causing them to ramble among the moat beauti- 
ful and romantic spots, a growing love and 
attraction for which is soon cultivated in- them. J 
Daniel Webster was not only an angler, but a ] 
lover of nature; and who, after reading some of j 
Gay's charming lines, can doubt his fondness for ] 
rural scenes ? 

Few persons knew more about fishing io all ita J 



braocbes than Eichard Penn, who was " connected 
with that Penn who the witty and beautiful 
DuchesB of Gordon, with more point than polite- 
ness, declared was a pen often cut, but never 
mended." " I once had the good fortune to pass 
I day with him at hia fishing quarters in Harap- 
■hire," writes Lord William Lennox ; * " a spot 
that would have delighted old Izaac Walton, and 
was charmed with my visit. The Rev. Edward 
Gannon, and Richard Barham, author of 'In- 
^tdsby Legends,' were of the party, and those, 
who did not attempt to throw a fly, were kept in a 
Btate of merriment by the witty sayings of these 
two. Upon this occasion Cannon was appointed 
Baterer, Barham and myself furnishing the wine 
Und spirits, Richard Penn all the fish he caught. 
To make assurance doubly sure, our reverend 
loaterer ordered a fine Wood Mill salmon from 
Southampton, so as to ensure a dish of fish, which, 
with lamb chops and kidneys, sent up ' hot and 
hot,' and a lobster, furnished a repast worthy of 
ffleliogabalus." 

James Hogg was one of the keenest and most 
tkilful sportsmen in Scotland, especially as an 
angler. " He would stroll up the Yarrow as far 
its junction with the Loch," writes a corre- 
spondent of the Athen(Bum, " walk in up to the 
• " Recollections from 1806-1873," ii., 81. 
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Ib Ib ciBif Hb UvB^tme was an aogler, and 
•CBnoBBBr. il has Wbb nid, was guilty of 
poB^Ki^ H B ip'iT* fBiBn IB his waj, for io- 
Maae^ wUb ha was fiskn^ Cor troat he made no 
aer«|da of haggjai; it. The b^ on such occasions 
was not alw^a Mads fior tbe pnrpose, writes Dr. 
Blaikie,* hx tbere is b stoir that once when be 
had captured a fish in the *' Salmon Pool,'* and was 
Dot prepared to transport such a prize, he de- 
posited it in the leg of his brother Charles's 
trousers, creating no little sympathy for the boy, 
as he passed througb the village, with bis sadly- 
swollen leg ! 

ProfeBSor Owen used to relate the foliowing 
• " David Livings tone," 
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amusing anecdote whict occurred in a Club of 
some of the working scientific men of London, 
who occasionally sallied forth to have a day's 
fishing. A small river in the neighbourhood of 
the Metropolis was taken ; and, at a little public- 
house, dinner was served sparingly on such food 
as old Izaak Walton loved. It was an established 
rule that he who caught the biggest fish of the 
day should be the president for the evening. " In 
the course of one day," writes Professor Owen, 
'* a member, not a scientific man, but a high 
political man, caught a trout that weighed 3^1bs. ; 
but earlier in the day he had pulled out a barbel 
of half-a-pound weight. So while we were on 
our way to the inn, what did this gentleman 
do but ram the barbel down the trout's throat, in 
which state he handed the fish to be weighed. 
Thus he scored four pounds, which being the 
greatest weight, he took the chair. Presently the 
President of the Royal Society said to the owner 
ot the fish — 

" ' If you don't want that fine fish of yours, I 
should like to have it, for I have some friends to 
dine with me to-morrow.' 

" Accordingly be took it home, but in the fol- 
lowing week, while we were preparing our tackle, 
the President of the Royal Academy said to our 
po litical friend — 
^B^* * There were some very extraordinary circum- 
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Stances, do you know, about that fish you gavaj 
me. I bad no idea tbat tlie trout was i 
voracious, but that one had swallowed a barbel.*! 

" ' I am astonished to bear your lordship say ' 
so,' rejoined an eminent naturalist. * Trout may 
be TOracious enough to swallow minnows — but a 
barbel, my lord I There must be some mistake.' 

"'Not at all,* replied bis lordship, * for the 
fact got to my family that the cook, in cutting 
open the throat, had found a barbel inside ; and 
as my family knew I was fond of natural history, 
I was called into the kitchen. There I saw the 
trout had swallowed a barbel, full Ualf-a-pound 
weight.' 

"' Out of the question, my lord,' said the, 
naturalist; 'it's altogether quite unscientific aii< 
unphilosopbical.' 

" ' I don't know what may be philosophical iVm 
the matter, I only know I am telhng you a matte 
of fact,' said bis lordship. 

" And the dispute baying lasted awhile, explant 
tions were given, and the practical joke 
heartily enjoyed." 

Mark Pattison was an angler. Speaking of hi»^ 
Oxford worries at the period of 1852-3, he tells us 
in his " Memoirs " that what was in the end more _ 
useful to him than any honours, and employments 
were long fishing excursions which he was 
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habit of makJDg in tlie North of England and 
Scotland. " Since my boyish days," he says, " I 
had dropped out of fishing — forgotten its charms; 
and, during the fever of Tractarianiem, had not 
felt the want of its gently soothing properties. 
Fortunately, a year or two back the fly-rod had 
accidentally come into my hands ; it was now pre- 
cisely the resource of which my wounded nature 
stood in need. I arranged the classes of private 
pupils for Lent and Micliaelmas terms only, 
keeping the summer term free. About the middle 
of April, after long and anxious preparations of 
rods and tackle, with a well -selected box of books, 
and large store of tobacco , I set out for the North. 
My first stage was Hauxwell, from which I fished 
the Ure or Swale; then passed on to the Eden; 
then up the Border, fishing everywhere where I 
could get leave — all the way to the Bridge of 
Tommel in Perthshire. This humble inn, kept by 
simple and friendly people, became my home for 
many weeks at a time." In this way he made 
lengthened excursions, and it was not until 
he became sufficiently tired of idleness, or 
satiated with solitude, that he thought of re- 
turning home. 

Another keen angler was Matthew Arnold, and 
Sir John Millais, writing to the Fishing Gazette, 
says : — " He was my guest at Biruam Hall, on 
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the Tay, in 1866, and was on the water from 
morning till there wag no more light to fish. I 
was in the boat with him when he killed two fresh 
nun grilse (casting), and I never shall forget his 
delight and the pride with which he told me thej 
were the largest fish which he had ever caught. 
The run of water which afforded him so mucli 
pleasure had no name, so I have since christened 
it ' Arnold's Stream.' " J 

Among further anglers may be mentioned Lord \ 
Westbnry. As a young man, his love of the river 
induced him to rent a farmhouse at Marlow during; 
the summer months in 1828. He would turn out 
at daybreak to examine his lines, or to snare the 
jack which the floods, of the previous winter, had 
left in the neighbouring ditches. When the long 
vacation brought its leisure he would spend whole 
days, on the river, with his little party of friends h 
see who would hook most perch or gudgeon." 

The late Duke of Roxburgh was a famoui 
angler. From the early age of eight, at whid 
he killed his first salmon, he pursued his favouritel 
recreation in all parts of the world where the salmoQ 1 
is known to be found. As a proof of his skill, »1 
a fisherman, it may be stated that when eighteasfl 
years of age he had caught in the Tweed teaJ 
salmon, by wading, before breakfast, and, ere 1 
• " Life of Lord Westbury," T. A. Naah, i., 51. 
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day was over, he had killed twenty-five grilse and 
BalmoD. In legislation on the salmon preserva- 
tion system, the Duke of Roxburgh took a con- 
Bpicuous and active part, having, at his owti 
expense, brought into Parliament and passed a 
Bill for the abolition of staked nets, and killing 
unfair fish in enclosed water.* 

And then there was John Bright, who, as every- 
one knows, took a keen interest in fishing. After 
the labours of his political life, there was no plea- 
sure he enjoyed so much as visiting the Tweed in 
his angler's attire. He was a thorough fisherman. 
In one of his letters he says : — " I was only four 
days on the Tweed. The river was too low for 

Mr. 's water, but we had two days on the 's 

water. Wednesday and Thursday, a fortnight 
ago, we fished by turns. I began, and when I 

got a fish, then Mr. took the rod, and 

when ho got one, I fished again. Wednesday we 
got six fish. Mine were three — 251bs., 211b3., and 
171bB." But, whether in the House of Commons, 
or by the river-side, bis ever-welcome, and re- 
spected, appearance will long be missed, and not 
easily replaced. 

• Baily's -Ifajajine o/5';)or(« anri/'aafimee, 1869, 171. 
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Sir W. Hamilton— Sir Rowland Hill— WoraBworth — Robert 
Stephenson — Charles Dickens — Charles Lamb — John 
Dalton— Swift— Southey — Keats— Sir Walter Soott— 
Macreadj — Samuel Rogers — Wm, Cowper — Charlas J. 
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Edward Miall — Archbishop Whately— Henry Kirke WhiW 
— Lord Hatherly— Lord Chief Justice Den man — Vioe- 
Chancellor Shadwell — Thotnas Stothard — Faraday — 
Horatio Ross — John Metcalf. . 

As one of the healthiest and most pleasant recreaJ 
tioDS, walking has from the earliest period been 
justly in repute. Hence it has not failed to find 
enthusiastic advocates among the great and 
learned of all countries, who, seeking this mode 
of repose in their leisure hours, have fully 
realized — 

The elastic spring of an unwearied foot, 
That play of lungs, inhaling and ngaia 
Respiring freely the fresh air, that makes 
Swift pace or steep ascent no toiL 
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Thus, a walk into the country was frequently 
with Sir William Hamilton a means of well-earned 
relief after his intense and long-continued study. 
On such an occasion he would have a companion ; 
but, occasionally falling into a fit of mental 
abstraction, he would walk considerably in 
advance, or on the opposite side of the roadi 
perhaps repeating aloud to himself some Greek, 
Latin, or English verses, quite unconscious of 
what he was sending forth. It often happened 
that some ladies who met him and his friend 
returning, in this eccentric fashion, from their 
stroll, would naturally inquire " whether the two 
had fallen out on the way ? " 

As a walker. Sir Rowland Hill was noted from 
his boyhood, and in this way he chiefly made his 
excursions. " I walked to Stourbridge once a 
week to give a lesson," he records iu his journal. 
" This I could do without the least fatigue, as it is 
only twelve miles from hence, and I have often 
walked upwards of thirty miles in one day." In- 
deed, his fondness for feats led him, he said, to 
hazard his health ; and once, in a walk of five-and- 
twenty miles in a hilly country, he finished the last 
mile on the run. 

Equally famous for his pedestrian feats was 
Wordsworth, who, in the course of hia rambles, 
must have travelled a distance of about on6 
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huudred and eighty thousand miles — " a mode 
of exertion which, to him, stood in the stead' 
o£ wine, spirits, and all other stimulants to th&i 
animal spirits, to which he has been indebted foi 
a life of unclouded happiness, and even for much 
of what is most excellent in his writings." And' 
yet, useful as they proved themselves, Wonia- 
worth's legs, writes De Quincey, " were certainly 
not ornamental, having been condemned by everj 
female connoisseur;" adding, "It was really 
pity that he had not another pair for evening- 
dress parties, when no boots lend their friendly 
aid to mask our imperfections from the eyes of 
female rigourists — the elegatites formarum spectra^ 
trices." It was fortunate, however, for Words, 
worth that his legs, despite their awkward appear, 
ance, were beyond the average standard of human 
requisition. 

Robert Stephenson was another great walker,, 
and during the construction of the London ani 
Birmingham line might often have been si 
walking from point to point, at such a pace thi 
his companions, puffing at his heels, were fi 
quently compelled to cry out for breathing time. 
On one occasion, too, when in America, he deter- 
mined to see a little of the country, and to pay a 
visit to Canada, before crossing the Atlantic f( 
Great Britain, Accordingly, with a small pari 
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of friends, he set out od a pedestrian excursion 
from New York, over the border, to .Montreal. 
But, whether as a recreation, or in the pursuit of 
business, walking was a source of pleasure to him, 
1 and harmonized with the activity of his character. 

Charles Dickens was never happy unless he had 
his accustomed walks, and manj an amusing anec- 
dote, he has left behind, of incidents which befell 
him in the course of his pedestrian trips. For the 
disorder, too, of sleeplessness, from which he 
suffered, he adopted the treatment of getting up 
directly after lying down, going out, and coming 
home tired at sunrise. " My last special feat was 
taming out of bed at two, after a hard day, 
pedestrian and otherwise, and walking thirty miles 
into the country to breakfast." In this way, he 
acquired his esperience of tramps and low life, hia 
sketches of which are perfect of their kind. 

Thus the papers which he began in the year 18G0, 
in " All the Year Round," under the title of " The 
Uncommercial Traveller," will always be specially 
interesting from tlieir personal tone. " I am both 
a town traveller and a country traveller, and am 
always on the road. Figuratively speaking, I 
travel for the great house of Human-interest 
Brothers, and have a rather large connection in 
the fancy goods way. Literally speaking, I am 
always wandering here and there from my rooms 
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in Covent Garden, London — now about the city 
streets, now about the country by-roads, seeing 
many little things, and some great things, which, 
because they interest me, I think may interest 
others." Yes I Dickens was an habitual walker, 
and was often encountered in the oddest places 
and most inclement weather, in Ratcliff High- 
way, on Haverstock Hill, on Camberwell Green, 
in Gray's Inn Lane, at Hammersmith Broadway, 
and at Kensal New Town.* *' A hansom whirled 
you by the Bell and Horns at Brompton," writes 
Mr. Sala, in the DdUy Telegraph, June, 1870, 
" and there be was striding, as with seven-Ieagiio 
boots, seemingly in the direction of North End, 
Fulham. The Metropolitan Railway sent you 
forth to Lisson Grove, and you met him plodding 
speedily towards the Yorkshire stingo. He was 
to be met rapidly skirting the grim brick wall of 
the prison in Coldbath Fields, or trudging along 
the Seven Sisters Road, at Holloway, or bearing 
under a steady press of sail underneath Highgate 
Archway, or pursuing the even tenor of his way 
up the Vauxhall Bridge Road." 

But he overdid his walking, and in the yeai 

1865, he first had the attack in bis left foot which 

materially disabled his walking-power for the rest 

of his life. This he attributed to over-walking in the 

• Forster'fl " Life of Charles Dickens," iii., 476. 
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snow, and in a letter dated 21st February he thus 
writes : — " I got frost-bitten by continually walli- 
ing in the snow, and getting wet in the feet daily. 
My boots hardened and softened, my left foot 
swelled, and I still forced the boot on ; sat in it 
to write half the day, walked in it through the 
snow the other half; forced the boot on again 
next morning, sat and walked again, and being 
accustomed to all Borts of changes in my feet, 
took no heed. At length, going out as usual, I 
fell lame on the walk, and had to limp home dead 
lame through the snow, for the last three miles, 
to the remarkable terror, by-the-bye, of the two 
big dogs." 

Charles Lamb was, in some respects, not unlike 
Dickens in his walking powers, for he frequently 
traversed the whole of London and its suburbs 
on foot. One inducement, perhaps, was his 
extreme liking for the city, which, with its bustle, 
and its living throngs of men and women, its 
shops, its turns and windings, the cries and 
noises of trade and life, he loved beyond all other 
things. Fond, too, of books, it was his habit on 
his return home from Leadenhall Street, as soon as 
his humble meal was over, to stroll along those 
streets where the old bookshops were to be found. 
Indeed, he was restless, and as he one day 
wmarked, " I cannot sit and think." It was well 

VOL. I. Q, 
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that he avoided doing so by allowing hia mind to 
dwell on the sights, and objects, which ho saw 
around him as he sauntered from street to street. 

Many an hour, again, John Stuart Mill spent 
in walking, and at one time, he tells us, in his 
" Autobiography," he passed most Sundays, 
throughout the year, taking long rural walks on 
that day even when residing in London. Part of 
his holiday, too, was spent in tours, chiefly 
pedestrian, with one or more companions, a mode 
of travelling which allowed him to gratify bis 
taste for country life, and scenery. 

It was also in walking exercise that John Dalton, 
the discoverer of the atomic theory, delighted. 
One of his chief pleasures, to which he regularly 
looked forward, was to visit the hills of Cumber- 
land, where he first studied the clouds and the 
Aurora. And when the usual day in June had come, 
old Matthew Jobson came out of his cottage under 
the slopes of Helvellyn, and looked out for Dalton 
and his instruments. He made this ascent from 
tliirty to forty times in his life, ever walking 
rapidly and with ease, generally keeping before 
any party who accompanied him, so as on one 
occasion to have caused a friend to exclaim, 
"John, I wonder what thy legs are made of?" 
He never wearied. Jonathan Otley, an old 
veteran guide at Keswick, and who had spent the 
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greater part of his life in mapping, describing and 
Blowing the couotry around, often accompanied 
-Dalton in his walking expeditions, interesting 
accounts of which ho has entered in hla journal. 

With Swift, walking was a necessary recreation, 
without which, he affirmed, he could not exist at 
11. He walked to make himself lean, he said, in 
[escribing his long walks with Prior, and his 
fcllow-poet walked to try and make himself fat. 
Irish women could not abide walking, he would 
Id, and that was why he disliked them. He always 
cried shame at them, as if their legs were of no 
use but to be laid aside. 

" At your time of life," he wrote in his declining 
years to Pope, " I could have leapt over the 
moon;" and his "walks like lightning" in the 
parks between London and Chelsea, and in tlie 
Windsor Avenues, are prominent in his journals, 
these, too, he mentions a design he had, on 
leaving for Ireland, after he obtained the Deanery, 
to " walk it " all the way to Chester, his man and 
timself, by ten miles a day. " It will do my health 
a great deal of good, and I shall do it in fourteen 
days." One special walk of his earlier years, adds 
Mr. Forster,* also recorded there as i£ not unfre- 
quently taken, was from Farnham to London, a 
tance of thirty-eight miles. 

• " Life of Swift." 1875, i., 101-2. 
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Then there was Southey, who, in his walks, 
found relief from ill-health caused by hia sedentary 
habits, and intense mental application, and that 
anxiety about his " ways and means," which fol- 
lowed hira through life, from the various relations 
who were wholly, or chiefly, dependent on bim. 

Many of his letters contain the most charming- 
accounts of his pedestrian tours, showing how 
thoroughly be appreciated these holiday trips. 
According to bis son, bis greatest relaxation 
was " in a mountain excursion or a picnic by 
one of the lakes, tarns, or streams ; and these 
parties, of which be was the life and soul, will 
long live in tbe recollections of those who 
shared them. An excellent pedestrian (thinkiD^ 
little of a walk of twenty miles when upwards of 
sixty), he usually headed the 'infantry ' on these 
occasions, looking on those gentlemen as idle 
mortals who indulged in tbe luxury of a mountain 
pony," yet these excursions, he adds, "began 
io later life to wear to him something of a melan- 
choly aspect. So many friends were dead who 
formerly shared them, and bis own domeatia 
hopes were but too vividly called to mind with 
the remembrance of former days of enjoyment, 
tlie very grandeur of the scenery around many 
of the chosen places brought back sad memories, 
and these parties became, in time, so painful that 
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it was with dif&culty he could be prevailed upon 
to join in them." * 

Keats has left in his letters an amusing descrip- 
tion of a walking tour through the hikes and 
highlands with hia friend Brown, which was an 
agreeable diversion to his somewhat prosaic and 
monotonous life. They started from Lancaster 
foot, and hia friend has recorded the 
rapture of Keats when he became sensible, for 
the first time, of the full effect of mountain 
«cenery. At a turn of the road above Bownesa, 
where the Lake of Windermere first burata on the 
view, he stopped as if stupefied with beauty. It 
was on this occasion that he wrote, on visiting 
Dumfries, a sonnet on Burns, while staying in 

, whisky-ahop, into which the cottage where 
Burns was born had been converted. 

Afterwards the pedeitriana passed by Sohvay 
Firth, through thatdelightful part of Kircudbright- 
shire, the scene of " Guy Manneriug." Keats had 
pever read the novel, but was much struck with the 
character of Meg Merrilies as delineated to him 
by his companion. He seemed at once to realize 
the creation of the novelist, and suddenly stopping 

1 the pathway, at a point where a profusion of 
honeysuckle, wild rose, and foxglove mingled 
irith the brambles and broom that filled up the 

" Life Bod Correspondence," vi,, 10, 12, 13. 
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space between the shattered rocks, he cried out, 
" Without a shadow of doubt on that spot has 
old Meg Merrilies often boiled her kettle.'' It may 
be remembered, too, that Sir Walter Seott was fond 
of walking and riding, and his son-in-law and bio- 
grapher, John Lockhart, has given a charming 
little picture of his domestic life in this respect: 
" On Sunday he never rode — at least not until 
his growing infirmity made his pony almoBt 
necessary to him — for it was his principle that 
all domestic animals have a full right to their 
Sabbath of rest ; but, after he had read the 
church service, he usually walked with bis whole 
family, dogs included, to some favourite spot ata 
considerable distance from the house — most pro- 
bably the ruined tower of Elibank — and there 
dined with them in the open air on a basket of 
cold provisions, mixing his wine with the water 
of the brook, beside which they all were grouped 
around him on the turf." 

In his " Reminiscences," Macready has left us 
a charming picture of a pedestrian tour he made 
in the Highlands, and of the many places of 
interest he visited in the course of it, amongst 
them being one of those places of pilgrimage 
alluded to by the Palmer in " Marmion " 

6t. Fillan's bleGsed well, 

Whose spring can frenzied dreams dispel, 

And the crazed brain restore. 





Reaching the summit of Balqahidder, " What a 
burst of beauty on my sight; was there I The sun 
waa not yet below the hilla, and under its sloping 
rays Loch Katrine lay before me like a sheet of 
molten gold in a framework of mountain, wood, 
rock, and shrub, intermingled and disposed as if 
in one of nature's happiest moments of design. 
The effect of this glorious view upon me was most 
extraordinary ; wine could not have produtsed 
such instantaneous and wonderful exhilaration. 
I was really eoraptured by it — 

" Sound needed none, 
Kor any voice of joy ; my spirit drank 
The spectaole." 

The graphic account Macready gives of the 
Highland cottage, where he put up for the night, 
— when he was thoroughly wearied out — is 
most enticing, and is sufficient to make many a 
pedestrian long for the leisure days of summer 
months, when be can betake himself to the same 
lovely locality. Anxious to get housed for the 
night, he inquired of a stout-looking peasant if he 
could give him shelter. "Ob," he replied, "you 
flouthern gentlemen think a poor Highlander 
can't give you a bed ; but you shall have a bed, 
and blankets too, and sheets too, which ever you 
like best; walk in, sir." 

Accordingly Macready walked in, and, after 
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about a quarter of au hour's conversation, " he 
went out and returned with a bottle, from which 
he poured me a bumper of the cordial beverage — 
a nectarean draught to ray chilly frame — real 
mountaiD dew. After some time a servant lassie 
laid a clean table cloth, spoons, knives, and soup. 
plates on the table ; and whilst I was wondering, — 
with the fear of a haggis present to me — what 
our supper was to consist of, a large basin covered 
over was brought in, which, to my great con- 
tentment, proved full of mashed potatoes, pre- 
pared a merveille. This, with rich new milk 
poured over it, gave me a supper, the relish of 
which I can well remember. Cheese and oatcake, 
with whisky-toddy, crowned the delicious repast." 
Such an experience, indeed, may well have re- 
freshed and delighted the great tragedian. 

The accident which deprived Samuel Rogers of 
the power of locomotion was the severest of trials 
to a man of his active habits, and extraordinary 
strength, for he delighted in walking, aud 
thought his health depended upon the exercise 
he took in this way. Indeed, how acutely 
Rogers felt the effects of his accident may be 
gathered from the following incident : — • 

One day, the bell ringing between six and seven, 
when he was just going to dinner, he desired his 
old servant Edmund to say " Not at home." 
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"Who was it?" he inquired. 

E. — " Colonel , sir." 

R. — " And who is Colonel ? " 

E. — " The gentleman who upset you, sir, and 
caused your accident." 

R. — "' It is an agreeable recollection. Did he 
come to refresh it P "' 

B. — " Oh ! sir, he calls very often to inquire 
for you." 

R. — '* Does he ? Then if he calls again don't 
tell me of it." 

The officer in question was the innocent cause 
of the mishap, for as his brougham was passing at 
an ordinary pace, Rogers, who was about to 
cross, suddenly checked himself, lost hia balance, 
and fell with his hip against the kerbstone. 

A further touching little incident is given by 
one of his lady friends : " When I first saw Lim 
after his accident I found him lying on his bed, 
which was drawn near the bedroom window that 
he might look upon the park. Taking my hand, 
he kissed it, and I felt a tear drop on it, and that 
was all tlie complaint or regret that he ever 
expressed. Never did he allude to it to me, nor, 
I believe, to anyone." 

Walking was iu a measure a necessity to 
Cowper, because he rarely rode. Writing, on 
one occasion, to his friend and fellow Templar, 
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Mr. Clotworthy Rowley, he saya : " I am lead- 
ing an idle, and, therefore, what is to mo a most 
agreeable life ; nor do I envy you the country, 
dirty as it now is, and daily deluged with un- 
seasonable rain. Sometimes I go into the adjacent 
parts of the country to "visit a friend or a lady; 
but it is a short journey, and such as may easily 
be performed on foot, or in a hired carriage, for 
never, unless compelled to do it, do I mount aJ 
horse, because I have a tender skin, which with a J 
little exercise of that kind suffers sorely." In 
the course, too, of his correspondence he alludes 
bo his evening walks with his friend, Joseph 
Hill, mentioning bow much pleasure their remem- 
brance afforded him. 

Charles James Fox prided himself on his en- 
durance as a pedestrian, and on the steadiness of 
pace which enabled him, almost infallibly, to 
calculate the distance that he traversed by the 
time that he spent over it. The friends of his 
later life, writes Sir George Trevelyan, could not 
please him better than by disputing whether this 
or that village was nine or eleven miles from St. 
Anne's Hill, in order to give him the opportunity 
of solving the problem by a walk. When a lad 
at Oxford he trudged the fifty-six miles between 
Hertford College and Holland House in the 
course of a summer's day, and only broke the 



journey for a lunch of bread and cheese, and 
porter, in payment for which, observing the usual 
proportion between the market value of his 
pleasures, and the price that they bad cost 
him, he left his gold watch in pawn with the 
innkeeper. 

Perhaps one of the most remarkable walkers 
was Professor Wilson, or as he is better known 
noder hia familiar pseudonym of " Christopher 
North," He possessed a fine physique, and this, 
coupled with a strong activity of character, im- 
pelled him at times to perform the most extraordi- 
nary feats. Thus the Burns Festival was an 
occasion which inspired him with enthusiasm, and 
induced him to walk seventy miles to be present 
at a meeting, which be " electrified with a new 
and peculiar fervour of eloquence, such as had 
never been heard before." Unfortunately his 
daughter, in her "Memoir" of his life, regrets 
having been unable to gather many authentic 
anecdotes of his walking powers, but subjoins the 
following valuable note from her brother : — - 

" I have often heard him mention the following. 
He once walked forty miles in eight hours, but 
when, or where, he did it I caonot recollect. On 
another occasion he walked from Liverpool to 
Elleray within the four-and-twenty hours — some- 
where about eighty miles. You are correct about 
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his walking from Kelso to Edinburgb, forty miles, 
to attend a public dinner. Once, when dis- 
appointed iQ getting a place in the mail from 
Penrith to Kendal, he gave his coat to the driver, 
set off on foot, readied Kendal some time before 
the coach, and then trudged on to Elleray," 

Another walker who may be compared with 
Christopher North was William Hutton, of Bir- 
mingliam, who always considered his walking 
power a test of his vitality. It was his conviction 
that, as soon as he ceased to walk, his life would 
close — a belief, indeed, which was realized, for ha 
died in his ninety-second year, pathetically ex- 
claiming, when his end drew near — 
"I am got to my last, I cannot walk another step." 
According to his daughter, her father, at the ■ 
age of seventy-nine, was a prodigy in strength, | 
and adds that in his eighty-third year he one day ' 
walked thirty-two miles, and on the next eighteen. 
In his diary, too, he makes this entry: — "At 
the age of eighty-two I consider myself a 
young man. I could, without much fatigue, walk 
forty miles a day ; but, during the last six years, 
I have felt a sensible decay, and, like a stona 
rolling down the hill, the velocity increases with | 
the progress. The strings of the instrument are, J 
one after another, giving way, never to be brought i 
into tune." 
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But the closing entry in his diary show3 that 
for some years to come some of the old vital 
strength was to remain in liim : — " This day, 
October 11th, ia my birthday; I enter upon my 
ninetieth year, and have walked ten miles." In 
this respect Hutton was not unlike Sir Archi- 
bald Alison, who notes, in his " Autobiography," 
that on Sept. 9, 1862, at the age of seventy, he 
walked twenty miles without fatigue in five hours. 

A vigorous and regular walker, too, was 
Henry Fawcett, and was constantly to be en- 
countered upon the roads round Cambridge. 
In spite of the sad accident which deprived him 
of hia sight, he did not relinquish what was to 
him one of his most enjoyable recreations. To 
quote Mr. Leslie Stephen's words,* " he preferred 
to all other walks the ascent of what, by an abuse 
of speech pardonable at Cambridge, are called the 
* bills,' or more faraiharly, ' the Gogmagogs,' or 
by an affectionate diminutive, the ' Gogs.' The 
air, he used to declare, was fresher there, 
because there was nothing higher than a molehill 
between him and the Ural mountains. He would 
pause on what passes for the summit to point 
out to his friends the distant view over King's 
College Chapel to the Towers of Ely. He often 
strode down the towing-path to ' see ' (in his 
• " Life of Henry Fawcolt," 58. 
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own phrase) a boat race or the practice of tl 
crews." 

Edward Miall, again, was always a good' 
walker, and this exercise waa one of the very 
few forms of recreation to which he could resort. 
Unfortunately, he over-tried his powers, and even- 
tually succumbed to gradual loss of strengt&l 
through having disregarded the premonitorj" 
Bymptoma, the incoavenience of fatigue, and eveB' 
the positive pain of walking with sore feet. 

Like Archbishop Whately, Henry Kirke White 
was in the habit of studying while he walked, and 
in this manner, while at Cambridge, committed to 
memory a whole tragedy of Euripides. Once 
more, the late Lord Hatherley was a vigorous 
and rapid walker; and it may be remembered 
how Lord Chief Justice Denman used to relate, 
with no small pride, in after life, that he walked 
from Cambridge to his father's house in Bur- 
lington Street in one day, keeping up the rate 
of four miles an hour throughout the journey. 
His companion in this feat was Lancelot Shadwell, 
the future Vice-Chancellor of England, and the 
senior medallist of the year, with whom he had 
formed an intimacy which lasted during their 
lives. 

Tbomaa Stotliard, the artist, when not engaged 
at his easel, almost always spent his time in long 
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walks through the streets and suburbs of London, 
In the summer he was fond of country excursions. 
He and one or two companions lived in a tent on 
the coast, near Bamsgate, where they hired a boat 
,nd spent days in sailing. 
Faraday was a walker, and in early life, in the 
jear 1819, went on an extensive walking tour in 
Wales, setting out on a coacb from the White 
!orse, Piccadilly, and travelling to Bristol. A 
full and interesting account of this trip is given 
ID his life,* in connection with which several 
amusing anecdotes are related. 

Thus, at Machynleth, Faraday tells us in his 
journal how lie wanted a little alcohol, and 
having found out a doctor's shop and a spruce 
idoctor's man, got some. " I then asked for 
little spirits of salts, hoping I should have 
b in a glass-stoppered bottle. The man found 
ne a bottle, having emptied one of bis prepara- 
ions out of it, and would then have poured 
Q acid, but it was not the acid I wanted, 
.nd I again mentioned spirits of salts to him, 
willing to allow everything to the possibility of his 
^orance of the scientific name, but at the same 
ime adding ' muriatic acid,' to save his credit if 
possible. He now seemed to understand me, and 
caching down another bottle, prepared to pour, 
but I stopped him. 

• " Life of Faraday," Bence Jones. 
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" ' It is muriatic acid that I want.' 

" ' This is muriatic acid, sir.* 

" ' No, that is nitric acid,* 

'* ' They are the same, sir.' 

" ' Oh, no, there is a little difference between 
tliem, and one will not do for me so well as the 
other.' 

" I then endeavoured to explain that the one 
catne from nitre, the other from common table salt. 
I really was ashamed to correct the doctor, and if I 
had not been under the necessity of vindicating 
my contradiction of him, should have left him in 
ignorance. If he had any feeling — and he ap- 
peared to have a considerable stock of pride — he 
must have felt extremely lowered in the eyes of 
strangers, and before his own companion, who 
was standing by." " Is it not strange," adda 
Faraday, "that a man so ignorant of his profes- 
sion should still appear respectable in it, or that 
one so incompetent should be entrusted with the 
health and lives of his fellow-creatures," 

Horatio Ross, the well-known sportsman, hail 
marvellous powers of endurance as a walker. On 
one occasion he walked as umpire with the late 
Lord Kennedy, Sir Andrew Leith Hay, and 
others, from the River Dee to Inverness, a dis- 
tanoe of ninety-seven miles, without stopping, 
and was the only one who reached the goal 
unassisted. 
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Although blind, John Metcalf was a great 
walker, and performed several astonishing feats. 
In 1730-1 he visited London, and was enter- 
tained by Colonel Liddell, of Ravensworth Castle, 
."who gave him a general invitation to his house. 
JThe Harrogate season being at hand, he deter- 
ained to proceed thither in order to support 
limself by hia violin playing. It so happened 
that Colonel Liddell was going there also, and 
pffered him a seat behind his coach. But Met- 
Calf declined the offer, remarking that he could, 
with great ease, walk as far in a day as he was 
jkely to travel in his carriage, adding that he 
preferred walking. 

That a blind man should undertake to 
ralk a distance of two hundred miles, says 
ffr. Smiles, over an unknown road, in the 
ftme time that it took a gentleman to perform 
ihe same distance in hia coach, dragged by 
post-horses, seems almost incredible, yet Met- 
calf actually arrived at Harrogate before the 
I Colonel, and that without hurrying. But the 
^rcumstance, of course, is to be accounted for by 
the deplorable state of the roads. Metcalf started 
on a Monday morning, about an hour before the 
Colonel, in his carriage, and his suite, which con- 
isted of sixteen servants on horseback. It was 
'anged that they should sleep that night at 
VOL. I. K 
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"Welwyn, in HertEordshire. Although Metcalf 
mistook the road after reaching Baroet, he 
arrived at Welwyn before the Colonel. On the 
following day he reached Biggleswade, but there 
found the river swollen, and no bridge to enable 
travellers to cross to the other side. After making 
a considerable circuit in the hope of finding some 
method of crossing the stream, he fortunately 
fell in with a fellow wayfarer, who led the way 
across some planks, Metcalf following the sound 
of his feet. Arrived at the other side, Metcalf 
took out some pence from his pocket and said — 

" Here, my good fellow, take that and get a 
pint of beer." 

The stranger declined, but on Metcalfs press- 
ing upon hira the small reward he asked — 

" Pray, can you see very well ?" 

" Not remarkably well," answered Metcalf. 

"My friend," said the stranger, "I do not 
mean to tithe you. I am the Eector of tiiis 
parish ; so God bless jou, and I wish you a good 
journey." 

Metcalf set forward again and eventually 
reached Harrogate on the Saturday, complet* 
ing the jouruey in six days, but Colonel Liddtjll 
did not arrive till the Monday. 
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!en of the moat opposite characters, and lives, 
that history can produce have been more or less 
influenced by the power of music ; and, on the 
other hand, many of the greatest, and most 

lltured, minds have been utterly destitute of 
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the musical ear, Why this should be so bas 
long been a disputed question, but we can only 
answer — 

Whence art thou 7 from what caases dost thon spring 7 
Oh music ! thou divine, mysterious thing ! 

Thus, for instance, if Alfred loved music, so 
did Nero ; if Coeur de Lion was a sweet musician, 
BO was Charles IX. ; if George III, delighted in 
every kind of music, especially in that of a sacred 
character, so likewise did Henry VIII. Indeed, 
there is no forming any system of judgment 
But, as it was observed some years ago in the 
Quarterly Bevi'ew, there is no broad mark to dis- 
tinguish those, susceptible of music's influence,, 
from the many who know not one tune from 
another; and, furthermore, it is not possible to 
form any theory of the class of minds most in 
harmony with music, for illustrations, however 
numerous, contradict us in every effort to solve 
this intricate problem. Voltaire, it may be re- 
membered, is generally related to have been a 
hater, and despiser, of the art of sweet sounds, 
and Gr^try says of him that be would sit with a 
discontented face while music was going on ; while 
Dr. Chalmers, a man as unlike him as the world 
could possibly produce, had little musical sym- 
pathy in him, except that, after the manner of 
.Scotchmen, he liked a Scotch air. 
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But, curious to say, Dr. Chalmers had a reraark- 

lable taste for numerical arrangement, even in the 

I most insignificant actions and habits of his life. 

' It regulated every part of his toilet, down even to 

the daily stropping of his razor. Beginning with 

his minimum, which was two strokes, he added 

I one stroke more each day successively, till he got 
up to a number fixed on as his maximum. On 
reaching this he reversed the process, diminishing 
the number of his strokes by one each day, till 
■the lowest point was touched, and so by what he 
■would have called a series of oscillations, between 
his maximum aud his minimum, this matter of 
the stropping undeviatingly progressed. In short, 
he did almost everything by numbers; for, even, 
Ifais staff was put down to the ground regularly at 
§«ach fourth foot-fall. And yet, in spite of this 
numerioal method, he was not musical. In this 
ispect, how different was Haydn, who is said to 
Jhave been struck with the melodic intervals sung 
■ by men delivering bundles of firewood, which he 
■made the subject of a finale to one of his sym- 
■phonies. 

In some instances music seems to have had a 
Iremarkable influence on our great men. Carlyle, 
Idescribing its marvellous power, says : " The 
I meaning of song goes deep. Who is there that 
lin logical words can express the effect music has 
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on us P A kind of inarticulate, unfathomable J 
speech which leads U3 to the edge of the infinite, \ 
and lets us for a moment gaze into that." 

There is a tradition at St. Paul's about Sjd 
Smith's musical predilections, which is not without 
interest. It appears that music in the minor key 
always had a most depressing effect upon him ; he 
felt unnerved by it, and was actually compelled to 
forbid its introduction into the services whenoTer 
he happened to be in residence,* At the same 
time Sydney Smith was a lover of music, and he 
was in the habit of remarking, " If I were to | 
begin life again I would devote much time to 
music. All musical people seem to be happy; it 
is the most engrossing pursuit — almost the only- 
innocent and untarnished one." Further evidence 
is not necessary to show his musical taste, and, 
indeed, his was just the nature that one would >d 
have imagined to be so. He was very fond, also,, 
of singing, and found this a pleasant diversion J 
after his work was over. He was rather slow, j 
however, in learning a song, though when once I 
be had accomplished the task he sang very j 
correctly. " As he never tired, too, of his old J 
friends," writes Lady Holland, "and had always I 
some new one on the stocks, there was a tolerable J 
variety of songs to select from, and with myj 
Life and TimeB of Sydne; Smith," 1884, S<>6. 
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mother's beautiful accompaniment (she wag a 
very accomplished musician) and his own really 
fine voice, our trios succeeded iu pleasing so much 
that he would often encore himself," 

Like Sydney Smith, the well-known J. P. 
Curran was much influenced by music, an amus- 
ing account of whose performances on the violon- 
cello is given by Mr. Phillips* : "It was when at 
the Priory he chose to exhibit on the violoncello. 
It was a very large instrument, and doubtless a 
very fine one, for his taste was fastidious. When, 
however, he got this machine between his feet he 
gradually scraped himself into such a fit of en- 
thusiasm, as to render gravity painful, if not im- 
possible. There he sat beneath the shadow of 
the instrument, which high overtopped hira, hia 
under lip, as usual, protracted, his face glowing 
with self-satisfaction, bis head moving to the 
music he was producing, and his frenzied eye 
now fixed on the auditor, and now uplifted to the 
spheres, as if invoking them to pause and listen. 
The music, no doubt, was excellent, but the 
muscles of man could not resist the drollery of its 
accompaniments." 

Od the other hand, it is equally amusing to 
note that even Curran's own countenance was 
occasionally as severely taxed by others, as we 
a and his ConUmporaries," 1850, 29. 
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learn from one of his letters : *' I have 
acquainted with a Miss Hume, who is an orig: 
in her war. She is romantic and sen ti mental, 
and, to crown all, she sings like a nightingale. 
Ab I hare not the best commaDd of my muscles, I 
alvajs propose putting ont the candles before ttie 
Mag begins, for the greater romanticality of the 
thing. It is an expedient I used to have recourse 
to when I had the honour of teaching Niion to 
sing, it is a pity when a poor girl is so mistaken 
in her qualifications as to display only her 
absurdities, and studiously to conceal everything 
she ought not to be ashamed of.'* But Curraa 
little thought how these remarks applied to 
himself. 

Bishop Beveridge frankly acknowledges the 
debt he owed to music, for he writes as follows: 
" That which I have found the best recreation, 
both to my mind mid body, ia music. It calls in 
my spirits, compresses ray thoughts, delights my 
ear, recreates my mind, and so not only fits me 
for after business, but fills my heart, at the pre- 
sent, with pure and useful thoughts, so that when 
the music sounds the sweetest in my ears, truth 
commonly flows the clearest into my mind, and 
hence it is that I find my soul is become mora 
harmonious by being accustomed so much to 
harmony, and so averse to all maaner of discord 
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that the least jarring sounds, either in notos or 
■fforda, aeem very harsh and unpleasant to me." 

Throughout life Lord Tburlow had a seositive 
appreciation of music, and studied thorough bass 
in order that he might direct the musical exer- 
cises of liis children. How keen, indeed, was his 
ear for music may be illustrated by a HtLle 
anecdote quoted by Mr. JeaffresoQ. In Septem- 
ber, 1805, whilst the aged lawyer is lying on a 
flofa near one of the open windows of his Brighton 
home, his daughter plays passages o£ Handel's 
music on the pianoforte. *' So quiet is the re- 
clining form that the pianist thinks her father 
must be sleeping. Turning on the music-stool 
to get a view of his countenance, and to satisfy 
herself as to his state, she makes a false note, 
when, quick as the blunder, the brown wig 
turns upon the pillow, the furrowed face ia pre- 
sented to her observation, and an electric bright- 
ness fires the big black eyes as the veteran, with 
deep rolling tones, reproves her carelessness — ■ 
* What are you doing? AVhab are you doing? 
I had almost forgotten the world. Play that 
piece again.' Twelve months more and the 
lady will be playing Handel's music on that 
same instrument, but the old man will not be a 
listener." 

Goldsmith was influenced by music, and played 
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tolerably well on the German flute. It ia recorded { 
that when vexed by temporary annoyances he had 
recourse to this instrument, and blew it with a 
kind of mechanical vehemence till his equanimity 
of temper returned. In London, too, until a late 
period of life, he amused his friends with Irish 
songs, exhibiting much of the peculiar humour of 
his country. But Sir John Hawkins, who viewed 
Goldsmith with no favourable eye, mentions a 
piece of deception practised upon him, proving, 
he says, that the poet understood " not the 
character in which music is written, but played 
entirely by ear." The story, however, has j 
generally been received with caution : — I 

" Roubiliac, the sculptor, a merry fellow, onoe 1 
heard him play, and minding to put a trick upon 
him, pretended to be charmed with his perform- 
ance, as that also himself was skilled in the art, 
and entreated him to repeat tbe air, that he might 
write it down. Goldsmith readily consented, and 
Roubiliac, calling for paper, scored thereon a few 
five-line staves, which having done. Goldsmith 
proceeded to play and Roubiliac to write, but his 
writing was only such random notes, on the lines _ 
and spaces, as anyone might set down who hada 
never inspected a page of music. When theyhad'l 
done, Roubiliac showed the paper to Goldsmith, 
who, having looked it over with seeming great 
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attention, said it was very correct, and that i£ he 
had not seen him do it he never could have 
believed bis friend capable of writing music after 
him." But it has been urged by Mr, Prior, in 
defence of Goldsmith, that supposing the story 
were true, " it indicates a good-natured acquies- 
cence in what he did not stop to examine, or a 
degree of delicacy in charging ignorance or impos- 
ture upon the supposed musician, rather tlian 
total ignorance of the matter in question." 

Although Gainsborough never had patience to 
learn hia notes, he was passionately fond of 
music, and played upon several instruments. 
One day he was so delighted with the playing of 
Colonel Hamilton on the violin that he exclaimed, 
whilst tears of rapture rolled down his cheeks, 
' Go on, and I will give you the picture of the 
Boy at the Stile,' which you have so often wished 
to purchase of me." When once, too, he took a 
fancy to an instrument, no price prevented him 
from purchasing it, in connection with which 
peculiarity we may quote the following anec- 
dote : — Having seen a lute, finely played by 
Vandyck, he concluded that it must be a fine 
instrument, and hearing of a German professor 
ho possessed one, he called upon him for the 
purpose of purchasing it, when the ensuing con- 
Tersation took place : — 
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"I am come to buy your lute; name your 
price, aud here's your money." 

" I cannot sell my lute." 

" No ! Not for a guinea or two P But jou 
must sell it, I tell you." 

" My lute is worth mucli money; it is worth 
ten guineas." M 

*' Ah 1 tbat it is ; see, here's the money." ^ 

So saying, lie took up the instrument, went balf 
down the stairs, and returned. 

" I have done but half my errand. What ia 
your lute worth if I have not your book ? " 

" What book, Master Gainsborough ? " 

" Why, the book of airs you have composed for 
the lute ; there's ten guineas for it, so, once more, 
good day." 

He went down a few steps, and returned again. 

" What use is your book to me, if I don't 
understand it? And your lute, you may take it 
again, if you will not teach me to play on it. 
Come home with me, and give me the first 
lesson." 

" I will come to-morrow." 

" You must come now." 

" But I must shave, sir ? " 
Do you think if Vandyck were to paint you 
would let you be shaved ? " 
This is only one of the many curious ane 
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told of Gainsborough, showing what a curious 
fascination music had for him. 

In addition to his brilliant conversation, it was 
his rare musical talents that made Moore a wel- 
come guest in the most fashionable London 
society. He sang his own verses to his own 
tunes, both of which were set off by the most 
graceful expression of countenance and charm of 
manner. Hence with this singular and seductive 
talent he quickly made his way in the " singing, 
dancing, suppering society" of his time. His 
songs have been described as little amatory 
breathings rather than poetry, and his voice 
rather a warbling than singing, And it was 
acknowledged that from " no other lips — not even 
those of female beauty — did his songs ever come 
with such fascinating effect." 

William Etty found solace in music, and in one 
of his letters thus jocularly writes: — "I have 
been so often and unprofitably in love, that I have 
serious thoughts of paying my addresses to — my 
Tea-kettle. I have often found her a very warm 
friend. She sings, too, and you know how fond 
I was of music. I have heard music a thousand 
times more unpleasant than hers. On a winter's 
night, after a well-spent day, with a volume of 
old poetry — Shakespeare, Milton, Spenser — when 
the wind is blowing, and pattering, the rain against 
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one's window, then sweet is the song of the kettle; 
sweeter to a Btudioaa man than a crjing child, or 
scolding wife." 

Another great lover of music was Jeremy 
Bentham, wbo had an organ in his house, and a 
piano in almost every room. In one of his letters 
he thus alludes to his musical outlay : — " I have 
just been ruining myself by two pieces of ex- 
travagance, an organ that is to cost two hundred 
and thirty pounds ; is half as large, or twice again 
as large as the otiier; goes up to the ceiling aod 
down to the floor of my workshop, giving birth 
to an abyss, in which my music-stool is lodged; 
looking like an elephant or a rliinoceros, and pro- 
jecting in such sort that between that and the 
book carrocio there is no getting the dinner-tray 
on the little table without a battle." 

Again, Edmund Jenner, the discoverer of vacci- | 
nation, although most of his time was chiefly i 
occupied with professional duties, still cultivated 
his natural taste for music, and thereby, afforded 
his friends much amusement, for he not only per- 
formed on the flute and violin, but sang his own 
ballads with considerable taste and feeling. 

Like Jenner, we find yarauel Compton, famous 
as the inventor of the spinning mill, a lover of 
sweet sounds. Accordingly, when, through busi- 
ness, debarred from company, and accustomed to 
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solitude, he developed his musical taste, to gratify 
which he was led to the first trial of his mechanical 
skill in making a violin, upon which he commenced 
learning to play. With this musical friend, writes 
ilia biographer, he would beguile many a long 
winter night, or, during tlie summer evenings, 
wander contemplatively among the green lanes, 
or by the margin o£ the pleasant brook that swept 
round the romantic old residence of Hall in the 
wood. 

As the maker of his own violin, we are re- 
minded of another celebrated musician, John Day, 
who died at the commencement of the present 
century. The story runs that he was in the habit 
of purloining horse-shoes, which he formed into an 
octave, so arranged and modulated as to imitate 
the chimes of a church — one of those interesting 
instances of the inventive power of true talent. 

The eminent philosopher, Joseph Priestley, who 
allowed himself but little recreation, occasionally 
indulged in bis favourite amusement, playing on 
the flute, an instrument on which he was rather 
more than an average performer. Indeed, music 
to him was almost a necessity, and he generally 
recommended it as a relief to those engaged in 
mental pursuits. In this respect, he was un- 
doubtedly right, for, apart from the measure of 
enjoyment which musicaffords to cultivated people, 
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it frequently acts as a powerful and soothing solat 
Hence it is not surprising tbat men engaged m 
oocapations requiring more or less brain exertion, 
should seek relief in music. 

Equally stroug was Samuel Rogers' musical 
taste, and when he had dined at home, and alone, 
it was his custom to have an Italian organ- 
grinder playing in the hall, " the organ being set 
to the Sicilian mariners' air and other popular 
tunes of the South," He even kept nightingales 
in cages on his staircase and in bis bedroom to 
sing to him. The morning was tbe time when he 
enjoyed music most, and nothing caused him 
greater annoyance than to hear the songs he 
loved profaned by inferior esecution. " Can you 
stay and bear it ? " was his muttered remonstrance 
to a friend, whom he fairly dragged out of the 
room when an accomplished amateur was throw- 
ing as much soul as he could muster into — 

GiYe Bmiles to those who love jou leea. 
Bat keep jonr tears fur me. 

On another occasion — a breakfast party — oneoF 
the guests sang one of his songs to his evideot 
composure. "Well," said Rogers, " I have seen 
the bravest men of my time, I have seen Nelson, 
Wellington, and Ney, but our friend is the bravest 
of tliem all." 

With Edmund Kean music was a passion, and 
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in truth so much so that when one day he beard 
some magnificent strains, the blood rushed to the 
tragedian's face. With such a taste, there can 
be little doabt that, during his struggling career 
as a strolling player, he must have felt deeply the 
want of the time and means by which he could 
tave cultivated it. Happily, when such obstacles 
were removed, " assisted by a fine ear and 
intuitive appreciation of melody, he rendered 
llimaelf able to touch the piano, and other instru- 
bients, with a degree of skill that would not have 
lisgraced a professor."* 
His, indeed, was an enthusiastic love, and in 
his hours of ennui was the source of intense 
pleasure, although his work often prevented 
him from gaining as much enjoyment in his 
musical taste as he could have wished. But 
Ihis must necessarily be the case with most 
[)Hsy men, many of whom have even been forced 
\ relinquish, at one period, or another, in their 
life, this oftentimes their special hobby. 

George Grote, for instance, possessed consider- 
pible talent for music, and he and his wife were in 
ihe habit of playing duets on two violoncellos, as 
Ifell as pianoforte duets with his accompaniments. 
But, much to his regret, he was ultimately 
rbliged to give up his violoncello, finding too 
• Life of, by P. W. Hawkins, i, 83i-5. 
VOL. I. 8 
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many other claims, pressing on bis time and 
attentioD, to permit oE his practising on this 
instrument. 

Another lover of music was Faraday, As a young 
man, in a letter to his friend Mr. Abbott, from the 
Royal Institution, he writes : — " Confound the 
music says I : it turns my thoughts quite round, or 
half- way round, from the letter. You must know, 
sir, that there is a grand party at dinner at Jacques' 
Hotel, which immediately faces the back of the 
Institution ; and the music is so excellent that I 
cannot, for the life of me, help running, at every 
fresh piece they play, to the window to hear them. 
I shall do no good at this letter to-uight, and so 
will go to bed, and ' listen, listen, to the voice of ' 
bassoons, violins, clarionettes, trumpets, serpents, 
and all the accessories to good music. I can't 
stop — Good night." 

When staying at Llangollen, during a walking 
tour in 1819, he gives in his journal a pleasant 
little musical reminiscence : — " Whilst at break- 
fast, the river Dee flowing before our windows, 
the second harper I have heard iu Wales struck 
his instrument, and played some airs in very 
excellent style. I enjoyed tbeni for a long time, 

,d then, wishing to gratify myself with a sight 
of the interesting hard, went to the door ami 
beheld the hoots ! He, on seeing me open the door, 






imagined I wanted something, and, quiting his 
instrument, took up his third character of waiter. 
I must confess I was sadly disappointed and 
extremely baulked. 

" Even at Betbgellert they had a good-looking 
blind old man, though he played badly; and 
now when I heard delightful sounds, and had 
assured myself the harper was in accordance 
with the effect he produced, he sank on a 
sudden, many, many stages down, into a common 
waiter. Well, after all, I certainly left Llan- 
gollen regretting the harp less because of the 
person who played it." Before his marriage he 
played on the flute, and probably, to save expense, 
he copied out much music, which still exists, 
and he used to say that iu early life he knew a 
hundred songs by heart. But after his marriage 
he had no time for the flute. 

Norman Macleod, wherever he had the oppor- 
tunity, indulged his musical fancies, and sang 
well to the guitar, while James Hogg, or, as 
he is popularly known, the " Ettrio Shep- 
herd," at the early age of fourteen, evinced 
a strong love for music. We are told how 
he managed to save five shillings, with which 
he bought himself a fldiile, and with this amused, 
and solaced, himself duriug his leisure hours, 
which do not appear, however, to have been 
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very numerouB. His nocturnal performances oo 
the fiddle, when he had retired to bis sleeping- 
place, disturbed no one but himself, and his 
associate quadrupeds ; this, at this period, either 
being in the stables, or in the cow-house. It should 
be added that his vioHn continued to be a favourite 
amusement with bim in all his after days; and 
the shepherd's violin, in its old red leather case, 
with the brass nails, remains in the careful posses- 
sion of his famUy. 

Without professing to understand mtisic, Charles 
Kingsley always loved it, and regarded it as a 
necessary qualification for high mental culture. 
Addressing the students of the Berkeley Uni- 
versity at Oakland, during his stay at San Fran- 
cisco, he paid a special tribute to music. He told 
his audience that he " trusted music would reach 
the dignity of a science to the University. Not 
one student in one hundred would continue to 
give music attention in after life, and yet the 
beneficial influence of the study would still be 
manifest. Music was necessary to the rounding 
and finishing of the perfect character." 

George Edward Street, the eminent architect, 
was always fond of music. Many a time when he 
had just comeoS a long and tiring railway journey 
he went off, after snatching a hasty meal, to get 
his brain cleared at the opera, or at a Concert of 
Chamber music. 
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When lie lost hia eye-sight, Henry Fawoett 
resolutely set himself to improve hia taste for 
music, this being one of the few recreatiooa, he 
used to observe, which a bliod man raay enjoy 
without imiuediate dependence upon others. 
Accordingly he acquired so much taste as to enjoy 
an evening at a concert or an opera; and his enjoy- 
ment increased, in a marked manner, daring the 
last two years of his life, when after his illness 
he had more enforced leisure. We can imagine 
how, to his busy, active mind, cut off, as he was, 
through his sad blindness, from many of the 
pleasures of life, music must have been a priceless 
boon. Such it was also to Bishop Thirlwall, who 
delighted in its harmonious sounds, and was 
especially fond of the songs of Wales and Italy. 

When the business of the day was over, Charles 
Reade, who was known for entering so thoroughly 
into all the concerns of life, would often have 
recourse to music as one of his recreations. " Late 
in the evening," writes Miss Braddon, " he would 
Bit himself at the piano, and after playing a few 
chords, would sing some old world ballads, in a 
low voice which was full of tenderness. Those 
simple pathetic songs seemed a fitting close to the 
long evening talk," 

One of the greatest of Samuel Morley'a home 
pleasures was music. He never wearied of hear- 
ing his children play and sing, and dearly loved 
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duets with his eldest 



daughtei 



He 



1 himself, 
singing 



1 a clear, mellow voice, and kept u 
until quite late in life. 



Again, a mind like Constable's, united to a 
highly nervous and sensitive temperament, could 
not be indifferent to music. In early life he was 
a good flute player, but laid aside this instm*l 
ment as he found that painting required hia n 
whole attention. Preferring, at all times, sim- 
plicity and expression to an ostentatious display 
of art, it happened that, on one occasion, at a 
musical party, during a musical trio in Italian, 
with which his ears were stunned, and which was 
only suitable for the area of the opera house, he 
whispered to a friend, " I dare say it is very fine, 
for it is very disagreeable ; but if those people 
were to make such a noise before your door or 
mine, we should send for the police to take them 
away." 

Another painter who was fond of music was 
George Romney. In the hours of solitary study, 
while engaged in transferring to the canvas the 
creations of his imagination, his violin was always 
at hand. As he often found it necessary, in the 
progress of his work, to step back in order to judge 
of the effect, he would sometimes, on these occa- 
sions, amuse himself by playing a favourite air, 
till a new idea, or alteration, came across hia 
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mind, when the violin was instantly dismissed, and 
the pencil resumed. *' Thus the two arts con- 
Bpired," writes his biographer, " and the harmony 
of the picture was improved by the harmony of 
music." His instructor in the violin was a man 
named Williamson, a watchmaker by trade, whom 
he once accompanied to Whitehaven to hear 
Giardini perform. So enchanted was be with the 
marvellous notes he brouglit out that it was 
afterwards oftentimes a struggle in his mind, 
whether he should devote himself to painting or 
music. Gainsborough was, also, equally en- 
raptured when he heard the same performer at 
Bath, but with this difference of feeling — that he 
wished for the instrument, and Rorauey, the art. 

Among further instances of marvellous musical 
taste may be noticed that of the well-known 
composer Thomas Ame, who almost in infancy 
imbibed a passion for music. " I have been 
assured by many of his schoolfellows," writes 
Dr. Burney,* " that his love for music operated 
too powerfully upon him, even while he was at 
Eton, for his own peace of mind or that o£ his 
companions ; for, with a miserable cracked 
common flute, he used to torment them night 
and day, when not obliged to attend the school. 
During the spare moments in a lawyer's office, he 
• " History of Music," it, 655, 
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would snatch every available moment for 
cultivation of his favourite pursuit. When 
want of money, it was his habit to borrow i 
servant's livery, by which means he gained a free 
admission to the upper gallery of the opera, 
which in those days was appropriated to the _ 
domestics of the noble and the wealthy, whij 
happened to be in attendance on their masters c 



^B emin 



But eventually an unforeseen incident hw 
fortunately the effect of reconciling his fathei 
what he considered his son's unprofitable, andj 
useless, task. Chancing to call one day at a 
friend's house upon business, he discovered hid 
son, much to his astonishment, in the very act of 
playing first violin at a concert upstairs. Finding 
him more admired for his musical talents than 
knowledge in the law, he was soon prevailed 
upon to forgive his unruly passion, and to let 
him try to turn it to some account. No sooner 
was the young musician able to practice aloud ia 
his father's house than he bewitched the whole 
family, and henceforth his position was made. 

Then there was Dean Aldrich, whom Macaulay 
styles tlie " polite, though not profound scholar, 

d jovial, hospitable gentleman.'* He waa_ 
eminently skilled in music, having adapte 
Jesse's " Celebrated Etoniaas," i., 206. 
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Eoglish words to the airs of many Italian 
composers. His well-known catch, " Hark, the 
bonny Christchiirch bells," first appeared in the 
Pleasant Musical Companion^ and in the same 
publication was published his smoking catch " to 
be sung by four men smoking their pipes, not 
more difficult to slug than diverting to bear." 
Sir Philip Fraucis, one of those to whom the 
*' Letters of Junius " have been attributed, was 
passionately attached to music, as was also 
William Law, the mystic divine, but who held 
the somewhat uuteuable opinion that every- 
one can sing. To listen to music, and to sing 
himself, after a fashion, was his delight. Whether, 
however, he had any musical power himself, does 
not appear; probably not, according to his bio- 
grapher, for if he haJ, he would have hardly 
maintained the parados that everybody could 
sing. The fact of Sir John Hawkins and Dr. 
Burney* having been the famous historians of 
music, speaks for itself of their love for the art of 
melody. It would seem that, at the time of the 
appearance of their works, popularity ran all on 
the side of the latter's book, and an immense deal 
was said and written iu disparagement of the 
rival history. " The cream of the waggery," 
suggests Mr. Crowest,t " was, perhaps. Dr. Cal- 

• Life of, by J. H. Overton, 1881, 235. 
t "Musical Anecdotes," L, 106. 
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cott's amusing catch, which supplies a gw 
illustration of the controversy, the words an^ 
music of which were both supplied by the cele. 
brated glee writer." The words ran thus : — 

Ibt Voiok — Have yoii Sir John Hawkins' Hist'ry? 

Some folks tbink it qnite a rayst'ry. 
2sD Voice — Music filled his wondrous brain — 

How d'ye like him ? Is it plain ? 
3rd Voiok — Both I've read, and mnat agree 

That Barney's Hist'ry pleases me. 

The unfortunate Lord Sandwich was anothffl 
musical enthusiast, and we are told how "thi 
musicians ofiered up inceuse to hira as thei 
patron ; he was the soul of the catch club, aw 
one of the directors of the concerts of ancienlij 
music. In the oratorios which varied thi 
Christmas festivities at Hinchinbrook, be pel 
formed on the kettle drum ; and the jocula 
catch, " Fie ! nay, pr'ythee, John;" is said ' 
have been his composition.* 

William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, enjoyed \ 
taste for music which helped occasionally 
cheer and enliven his leisure moments, a: 
Granville Sharp, the noted philanthropist, wa 
are told, " loved the theory and enjoyed th( 
practice of music;" — singing and playing 
sight having been his favourite recreation! 
He performed on the flute, clarionet, and doi 
Celebrated Etoniaus," li., 8] . 
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flute, and bad constructed a harp with two rows 
of strings — called a traverse harp — on which he 
accompanied his own voice in singing. 

Once more, the unhappy Chatterton, whose brief 
career ended in despair, possessed a fine ear and 
taste for music. His operatic verse " is varied and 
harmonious, and hia burlettas, though alightj dis- 
play a dramatic action fully equal to the occasion."* 

Instances such as those quoted above prove, 
as we have already said, how music, with its 
magic influence, affects minds of every conceiv- 
able kind, from the most prosaic to the highly 
poetical. Here is no broad mark. Thus, whether 
it be Dryden, who overflows with love for the art, 
and has left in Alexander's feast a "manual of 
musical mesmerism never to be surpassed," or 
whether it be the man of science — both are 
equally charmed by its sounds. Cliarles Darwin 
had a true love of fine music, although he had 
not a good ear. At any rate, it was his great 
delight to listen to some grand symphony, or 
overture, of Mozart or Beethoven. 

On one occasion he attended the afternoon ser- 
vice at King's College, Cambridge, where he heard 
a very beautiful anthem. At the end of one of 
the parts, which was exceedingly impressive, he 

• See '■ Cbalterton : A Biographical Study," G. D." Wileou, 
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turned round to his friend, Mr. Herbert, and 
said, with a deep sigh, " How's your back- 
bone?" He often spoke of a feehog of cold- 
ness or shivering in his back on hearing 
beautiful music. But, unfortunately, great as 
bis pleasure was in listening to a good tune, 
especially after his day's work was over, he 
was unable, through his want of ear, to recog- 
nize it again, and would often say, when an 
old favourite was played, "That's a fine thing; 
what is it ? " 

But in his defective ear Darwin was not unlike 
many leading men in past years who have found 
absolutely no pleasure in music at all, feeling 
towards it what Wordsworth has written of the 
" Kanz des Vaches" : — 

I liBten, but no faculty of mine _ 

Avails those modulatioas to detect, ^| 

Which, beard in foreign lands, the Swiss affect ^| 

With tendereet passion. ^ 

Dr. Johnson, it may be remembered, could 
never tell one note from another, although he 
one day remarked that "if he had Icarut music 
he should have been afraid he would have done 
nothing else but play. It was a method of 
employing the mind, without the labour of 
thinking at all, and with some applause from 
a man's self. But, as it was, his musical 
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perception only went so far that be "knew a 
drum from a trumpet, and a bagpipe from a 
guitar." 

Dr. Burney, who frequently met Johnson at Mr. 
Thrale's house, at Streatliam, where they had many 
conversations, " often sitting up as long as the 
fire and candles lasted, and much longer than the 
patience o£ the servants subsisted," has left the 
following anecdote : — 

" After having talked slightingly of music, 
Johnson was observed to listen very atten- 
tively while Miss Thrale played on the harpsi- 
chord, and with eagerness he called to her — 
" * Why don't you dash away like Burney ? ' 
" Whereupon Dr. Burney said to him — 
" ' I believe, sir, we shall make a musician of 
you at last.' 

Johnson, with candid complacency, replied — 
" ' Sir, I shall be glad to have a new sense given 
to me.' " 

Like Johnson, Sir Walter Scott bad little ear 
for music, and in his " Autobiography " he tells 
U8 that his mother was anxious he " should at 
least learn psalmody, but the incurable defects 
of my voice and ear soon drove ray teacher to 
despair." It is true that he loved the hum of 
the bagpipe, but in his Diary we find this entry: — 
' My little nieces gave us some pretty music, I 
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do not know and cannot tell a note of music, and 
complicated harmonies seem to me a battle of 
■confused, though pleasing sounds." 

Lord Byrou, again, although he loved the music 
that came to him " O'er the Water," yet had no 
decided ear for music. And yet in his Diary he 
makes a touchiag entry : — " Oh I here is an organ 
playing in the street; a waltz, too ! I must leave 
off to listen. They are playing a waltz which I 
heard ten thousand times at the balls in London 
between 1812 and 1816. Music ia a strange 
thing I " In this little incident, touching so 
suddenly -upon the nerve of memory, and call- 
ing away his mind from his dark bodiugs to a 
recollection of years, and scenes, the happiest, 
perhaps, of his whole life, there is something, 
says his biographer, Thomas Moore, peculiarly 
affecting. 

Like Byron and Sir Walter Scott, it is well- 
known that Swift was jiot one of those who have 
"music in themselves," for, despite the circum- 
stance that he was by no means complimentary 
to the musical folk of his day, he could never 
distinguish much difference between one tune and 
another. The following is an amusing instance 
of his behaviour to the musical world, quoted 
from his " Journal to Stella " : — " We have a 
maaio meeting in our town to-night. I went 
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to the rehearsal, and there was Margarita (de 
I'Epine, a sioger of considerable talent) and 
her sister, and another arab, and a parcel of 
fiddlers." It has been suggested, however, that 
the Dean's contempt for music may have been 
in some degree affectation, judging from the 
ensuing anecdote, which can scarcely have been 
altogether complimentary : — 

" Lady BurHngton," said the Dean, after dinner 
one day, " I bear you can sing; sing me a song." 

The lady, however, not quite liking his uncere- 
monious, and abrupt, way of speaking, declined to 
accede to his request. But the Dean said she 
should sing, or he would make her. 

" Why, madam, I suppose you take me for one 
of your poor hedge parsons ; sing when I bid you." 

Aa Lord Burlington did nothing but laugh at 
the Dean's freedom, the lady was so vexed that 
she burst into tears, and retired. 

Swift did not forget the occurrence, and his 
first words, when he saw her again, were — 

" Pray, madam, are you as proud and ill-natured 
now as when I last saw you?" 

To which she i-eplied with great good humour — ■ 

" No, Mr. Dean, I'll sing for you if you please." 

This little bit of pleasantry, meant in good- 
natured humour, had the desired effect, and was 
thoroughly characteristic of Swift. 
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Similarly, Charles Lamb had no ear for 
music, and he once admitted that be was incap- 
able of deriving the slightest pleasure from it. 
Indeed, Barry Cornwall tells us that he never 
heard a song in his house, nor any conversation, 
ou the subject of melody or harmony. Yet we 
are told that the sentiment, apart from the science 
of music, gave him great pleasure. Thus he 
reverenced the fine organ-playing of Mr. Novello, 
and admired the singing of his daughter, "the 
tuneful daughter of a tuneful sire." But he 
strongly resented the misapplication of the theatres 
to sacred music, considering this a profanation of 
the good old original secular purposes of the 
playhouse. 

It was curious that, considering what a fine 
perception Sir Humphrey Davy had of the beauti- 
ful in nature, and, as Wordsworth says, was able 
to grasp — 

Alt tliat we behold J 

From this green earth, of sH the mighty world, ■ 

Of eye and ear, both what they half-create ^ 

And what perceive, 

yet he lacked the musical ear. He could not even 
catch the simple air of the National Anthem, and, 
whilst a member of a volunteer corps, he could 
never keep step, and, altLougli be took private 
lessous of a sergeant, he still trod upon the heels 
of the fore-rank man. Though lacking a musical 
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ear, and a quick perception of the difference of 
sounds, he stiidied its iotonation carefully, and 
acquired a manner which a person with a fastidi- 
ous taste for music might find fault with, and yet 
was very agreeahle to a mixed audience. " I 
recollect, at the first anniversary dinner of the 
Royal Society," writes his brother, "at which he 
appeared in his capacity of President, after the 
cloth was removed, and he had addressed the 
company in a speech which was extremely well 
received, the gentleman who sat next me (and 
who was not aware that I was his brother) turned 
to rae and said that he was sure the President 
was not musical ; that his voice was very fine, 
but it was deficient in just musical modula- 
tion." 

It is stated, too, how even the harmonious Pope 
preferred the harsh dissonance of a street organ 
to Handel's oratorios, and Dr. Arnold, in one of 
his letters, confesses his total inability to appre- 
ciate music of any kind, and says : — " Those who 
are musical scarcely can understand what it is to 
want that sense wholly. I cannot perceive what 
to others is a keen source of pleasure. There is 
no link by which my mind can attach it to itself, 
and, much as I regret this defect, I can no more 
remedy it than I could make my mind mathe- 
matical, or than some other men could enter into 
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the deep delight with which I look at a wood 
anemone, or wood-sorrel."* 

But he add3 that he considered it a proof of 
Bunsen'a real regard for him that be still held in- 
tercourse with him, although, in the matter of 
music he proved himself utterly insensible to 
what he admired and loved so much. 

Equally unmusical was Henry Buckle, who, 
as a rule, could not tell one tune from another. 
On one occasiou he thought that he did recognize 
an air for " God save the Queen," but it turned 
out to be " Rule Britannia." Once in his life 
there seems to have been an exception to this 
peculiarity, and that was when Franz Liszt played 
^a performer whose remarkable powers Heine 
has thus described : — " All other performers whom 
we have heard in countless concerts this year are 
only performers — brilliant merely in their power 
of manipulation over the wood, and lire. But 
when Liszt plays, the piano fades utterly from 
our thoughts. We no longer tbiuk on difficulties 
overcome — our souls are bathed in music." It is 
no matter of surprise that Buckle should havo 
eujoyed such music, and, as Mr. Huth remarks, 
" his want of sensibility to the influence of this art 
may have been due to the imperfection of inter- 
pretation." 

• " Life of Dr. Arnold," by Dean Staulej, 18H1, ii., 181. 




Samuel Taylor Coleridge had no ear for music 
and could not sing an air to save his life, and yet 
his deliglit in music wa3 intense and invariable, 
and he could detect good from bad with unerring 
discrimination. One day Naldi said to him at a 
concert " that he did not seem much interested 
with a piece of Rossini's which had just been per- 
formed." 

Coleridge answered, "It sounded tome exactly 
lilte nonsense verses. But this thing of Beethoven's 
that they have begun — stop, let us listen to this, 
I beg." 

Curious to say, although Coleridge had no ear 
for music, he was made up of music. As it has 
been observed,t some of his poems are complete 
models of versification, exquisitely easy to all 
appearance, and subservient to the meaning, and 
yet BO subtle in the links and transition of the 
parts as to make it impossible to produce the 
same effect merely by imitating the syllabic metre, 
as it stands on the surface. It is this remarkable 
power of making his verse musical that gives a 
peculiar charm to Coleridge's lyric poems. 

Henry Crabb Robinson was uumusical, having, 
as he says, "scarcely any sensibility to music." 
On one occasion he went to a concert at Brighton, 
and heard Paganiui ; an interesting account of 
whose performance he thus gives : — "It is, per- 
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haps, in a great measure from the length of finj 
and thumb that his fiddle is also a sort of lute." 
He came forward and played, from notes, his own 
compositions. Of the music, as such, I know 
nothing. The sounds were wonderful. He pro- 
duced high notes very faint, which resembled the 
chirruping of birds, and then in an instant, with 
a startling change, rich and melodious notes, 
approaching those of the bass viol. It was 
difficult to believe that the great variety of sounds 
proceeded from one instrument. The effect was 
heightened by his extravagant gesticulation and 
whimsical attitudes. He sometimes played with 
his fingers as on a harp, and sometimes struck the 
cords with his bow as if it were a drum stick, 
sometimes striking his elbow into his chest, and 
sometimes flourishing his bow. Oftentimes the 
sounds were sharp, like those of musical glasses, 
and only now and then really delicious to my 
vulgar ear, which is gratified merely by the flute 
and other melodious instruments, and has little 
sense of harmony."* 

Anyhow, it is difficult to reconcile instances of 
this kind with the strange notion of our foi 
fathers, who were of opinion that unmusical 
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• " Dinry, EeminiBCenccB, and Correspondence of H. 
Bobineon," ii., 526. 

t QuarUr/y Remew, lii., 8, 9. 
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BODS ougbt to be shunDed, and their actions viewed 
with suspicion, and mistrust. Thus Shakespeare, 
in "The Merchant of Venice," makes Lorenzo 
(Act v., Sc. 1) exclaim : — 

The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet soundB, 

Is fit for treasoDS, etr&tagcms, and spoiU ; i 

Tho motions of his spirit are dull as night, 

And his affections dark a^ Erebas : 

Let no such man be trusted. 

Similarly, Beaumont and Fletcher represent in 
one of their plays old "Merrythought" saying, 
"Never trust a tailor that does not sing at his 
work, for hia mind is nothing but filching." 
And we are told of an unfortunate individual who 
ti'ied to pass for a shoemaker, but was detected 
as an impostor because he could " neither sound 
the trumpet, play upon the flute, nor reckon upon 
his tool in time." 

But time has modified this severe judgment, 
for experience has shown that if Gr^try danced 
when a child to the sound of dropping water, 
if Furcell composed some of his best anthems 
while a choir boy at Westminster, if Charles 
Wesley played the harpsicliord at three, when his 
mother tied him to the chair lest he should fall 
off, and if Mozart, when an infant only three 
years old, would strike thirds on the clavichord, 
and incHne his little head, smiUng to the 
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harmony of the vibrations, other children, in spite 
of their developing no musical taste whatever* 
have turned out the most eminent men. 

As is well known, James Watt could not tell 
one musical note from another, but curious to 
say he could build an organ and construct 
musical instruments of perfect compass and 
tone. On one occasion a Masonic lodge in Glas- 
gow wanted an organ, whereupon the office- 
bearers proceeded to "Watt, who, to help them out 
of their difficulty, promised to build one. Accord- 
ing to Professor Robison, before he had half- 
finished his organ " he was completely master of 
that most refined, and beautiful, theory of the beats 
of imperfect consonances. He found that by 
these beats it would be possible for him, totally 
ignorant of music, to tune this organ according 
to any system of temperament; and he did so to 
the delight and astonishment of our best per- 
formers."* His musical labours did not end 
here, for his friend Alexander Gumming, a very 
ingenious adept in similar pursuits, writing to 
him, approves of his scheme for an organ, supplies 
him with a note of the prices of organ-pipes, 
and inquires, " How gets on fiddle-making ? " 
Indeed, nothing seemed to baffle his peaetratioa, 
or to deter his seal, and, his triumph in orj 
• " Life of J. Watt," by J. P. UnirheBd, 46-47. 
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building, was only one instance of lii3 endeavours 
to subjugate, by the resources of practical art, 
those natural flifficulties which presented them- 
selves to his hand or eye. 

It is well known that Dean Milner possessed 
little, or no, ear for music. In this respect he 
resembled his brother Joseph, in whom the same 
deficiency seems to have been even absolute. 
On one occasion, chance threw in their way an 
advertisement setting forth that " The Messiah" 
was about to be performed at Beverley, in an 
unusually efBcient manner. Hither they resolved 
to repair, as they had flattered themselves that 
their peculiarity might be explained by the fact 
that they had never really heard any good music. 
On arriving at Beverley they took their seats in 
the minster; the confused clangour of tuning 
was hushed, the conductor, an important-looking 
person, with a large roll of paper in his hand, 
gave the authoritative signal, and the overture to 
"The Messiah" commenced. " It was no place," 
writes Dr. Milner, *' for talking, but we turned 
round and looked at one another, and shook our 
heads ; we were satisfied. This, as we were 
given to understand, was first-rate music; atasl 
alasl to us it nras all alike. 'We stayed but a little 
while." 

Thomas Telford, the engineer, was indifferent to 
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the cbarms of music. On one occasion, attendinj 
a concert given at Shrewsbury for the Infirmary, 
be tells us that he was thoroughly disappointed, 
and then became convinced that he had no ear for 
music. The only difference that he recogniz* 
between one tune and another was that there wi 
a difference of noise. " It was all very fine,' 
says, " I have no doubt ; but I would not give 
song of Jock Stewart* for the whole of them. 
The melody of sound is tlirown away upon m< 
One look, one word, of Mrs. Jordan, has more 
effect upon me than all the fiddles in England. 
Yet I sat down, and tried to bo as attentive 
any mortal could be. I endeavoured, if possibh 
to get np an interest in what was going on ; bi 
it was all of no use. I felt no emotion whatever, 
excepting only a strong inclination to go to aleep*^ 
It must be a defect, but it is a fact, and I cannot 
help it. I suppose my ignorance of the subject, 
and the want of musical experience in my youth,- 
may be the cause of it." 



* An Eskdate crnnj. His son, Colonel Jonas Stewui, rot 
a the Eaet India Conipaoj's serrice. 
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Chftrles Lamb — Cowley — Sir Eiobert Peel — Lord Althorp — 
Henry Erskine — Shenatone — Addison — Sir Walter 
Scott — Earl of Chatham — Lord Macanlay — Lord 
Collingwood — Earl Bute— C. J. Fox — Lord Bolinp- 
broke — Sir Kicbard Steele — Horace Walpole — Dr. 
Arnold — Walter Savage Landor — Cliarles K. Leslie, 
Norman Maeleod — Bishop Thirlwall — Wedgwood — 
George Stepiienaon — William Wilberforee — Warren 
Hastings — John Howard — James Watt — John Locke- — 
Sir Joseph Banks — Wm. Roscoe — George Crabbe — Dr. 
Carey — Cowper — Archbishop Wbatoly — Leigh Hunt — 
Lord John Russell — Burke — John Home Tooke — Duke 
of Bridge water— Sir Ralph Aberci-omby — ^Wm. Cobbett 
. — Lord Lyndhurst— Lord Evei-sley. 

*' Give me but a garden 1 " is a wisb which — 
adapted to all sorts aud cooditioDS of men — has 
been often sighed forth by many of our great and 
eminent workers, auxious to quit the busy path of 
life and the smoke-laden air of the town for the 
fresh breezes and quiet repose of the country. 
But even ia this respect tastes do not agree. 
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"Live always in tbe spring-time in the country,*! 
writes Mr. Ruskin ; "you do not know what leaf- 
form means unless you have seen the buds burst, 
and the young leaves breathinglow in the sunshine, 
and wondering at the first shower of rain." Oa 
the other hand, Charles Lamb called the country 
odious and detestable, and actually maintained that 
" a garden was the primitive prison till man, with 
Promethean felicity and boldness, luckily sinned 
himself out of it." 

Lamb's idea, however, of the country was 
very limited, for when he wrote the above 
passage to Wordsworth he was living in a 
street in Enfield, with " Shops two yards square, 
half-a-dozen apples, and two penn'orth of over- 
cooked gingerbread, for the lofty fruiterers of 
Oxford street; and for the immortal book and 
print stalls, a circulating library that stands still, 
where the show picture is a last year s valentine." 
Such a locality found no attraction for Lamb, 
who, next to the Temple, made Covent Garden 
his favourite resort. Surely such instances an 
the exception \ 

If Dr. Johnson, again, would not stop to inquire-^ 
" whether landscape gardening demands any great 
powers of the mind," yet time would fail to tell 
of all those royal, and noble, personages whom old 
Gerarde enumerates in his "Herbal" as having 
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either *' loved to live in gardens," or written 
treatises on tbe subject. Thus James I. and 
Charlea 11. are mentioned as having given their 
personal superintendence to the rojal gardens; 
while a change in the style of laying out grounds 
is very generally attributed to the accession of 
"William and Mary. In short, "as gardening has 
been the inclination of kings, and the choice of 
philosophers," writes Sir W. Temple, " so it has 
been tbe common favourite of public and private 
men ; a pleasure of the greatest, and tbe care of the 
meanest ; and, indeed, an employment and a pos- 
session for which no man is too high nor too low." 
Cowley's aspiration, too, will always find an 
echo so long as the struggle for wealth, and dis- 
tinction, necessitates incessant application in every 
sphere of life. Thus, " I never had any other 
desire so strong and so like to covetousneas as 
that one which I have always had," he writes, 
" that I might he master at last of a small house, 
and large garden, with very moderate conveniences 
joined to them, and there dedicate the remainder 
of my life only to the cidture of them, and study 
of nature — 

" And Ihere, with no design beyond my wall, 
Whi>le and entire to lye, 
In no inactive ease, and no nngiorious poverty. 

An existence of this kind may well be envied by 
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those engaged in the busy turmoil of lif( 
know bow Earl Beaconsfield loved to sni 
days' repose in that charming spot which he made 
his country home, Hiighenden Manor. Similarly, 
too, Sir Robert Peel, io the the intervals of pubhc 
business, generally retired to Drayton Manor, 
where he found constant and congenial employs 
meat in the supervision of the management of bql 
estates, and in the pursuits peculiar to the countrj 
of which he was devotedly fond. 

Lord Althorp, on resigning office, in the yei 
1832, spent part of the next day in a nurseil 
garden, choosing and buying flowers, brougW 
home five large packages in his carriage, 
devoted a long time to considering where thi 
should be planted in the garden at Althort 
writing directions, and drawing plans, for thl 
arrangement. Office, indeed, had been the reven 
of Paradise to Lord Althorp. And the relief I 
felt at the prospect of a little rest may be gathered 
from the following amusing incident, related by 
Mr. Jeffrey, the oracle of the Scotch Whigs, who 
had visited him in Downing Street, with the view 
of asking him what course should be taken with , 
the Scotch Reform Bill. 

" I had," he writes, " a characteristic seem 
with that most frank, true, and stout-hearte 
of God's creatures. He had not come < 
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stairs, and I waa led up to his dressing-room, 
where I found him sitting on a stool, in a 
dark duffel dressing-gown, with bis arms bare 
above the elbows, and hia beard half-shaved, 
with a desperate razor in one hand and a great 
soap brush in the other. He gave me the loose 
finger of his brush hand, and, with the usual 
twinkle of his bright eye, and a radiant sraile, he 
said, * You need not be anxious about your Scotch 
. Bills to-night, as I have the pleasure to tell you 
we are no longer His Majesty's Ministers.' "* 

In the same way, Henry Erskine, when he gave 
up the Bar, and retired to his country bouse 
at Ammondell, soon became absorbed in rural 
pursuits, and landscape gardening. In September, 
1812, he was visited by Horner, who writes: — '*Ho 
is living among the plantations he has been making 
for the last twenty years in the midst of all the 
bustle of business. He has the banks of the river 
Almond for about four miles. He told me he 
has thrown away the law like a dirty clout, and 
had forgotten it altogether. It is delightful to 
see the same high spirits which made him such a 
favourite in the world while he was in the career 
of ambition, and prosperity still attending him, 
after all the disappointments that would have 
chagrined another man to death." 

• Cockburn'fl " Memoirs of Lord Jeflrey," Vol. i., 330. 
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Speaking o£ his father's taste for gardeniog, 
Lord Buchan says that Le bad a great delight 
in embellishing his grounds, but professed ever 
to follow nature's lead — not dictate. 

"I like to wash her face," be used to say, 
"and make her presentable, but not trick her 
out in ornament." When White, the landsoape 
gardener, came to Ammondell, and adTised 
him to fill up a small ravine where a stream 
falls into the Almond, telling bim it would onlj' 
cost about £300, he said, " I would rather givCj 
£300 to make it, if it were not there. 

Landscape gardening was a perfect passion 
with Shenstone, who spent the greater part 
bis life in improving the Leaaowes, which 
long became the envy of the neighbourhoi 
The celebrity which bis residence thus acquired,' 
and bis desire of appearing in better circumstances 
than his means admitted, soon involved Mm in 
pecuniary embarrassments, and " rendered hii 
the wretched inhabitant of the Eden be 
created for others." To improve bis grounds 
everything else was sacrificed, and although his 
bouse might admit the wind and the rain, for tbe 
want of repairs, be felt no inconvenience if be 
had only made a new walk, or opened up a new 
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with Dr. Johnson, who observes, " Whether 
to plant a walk in undulating curves, and to 
place a bench at every turn where there is an 
object to catch the view ; to make the water run 
where it will be heard, and to stagnate where it 
will be seen ; to leave intervals where the eye 
will be pleased, and to thicken the plantation 
where tbere is something to be hidden, demands 
any great powers of mind, I will not inquire. 
Perhaps a sullen and surly spectator may think 
such performances rather the report than the 
business of human reason." 

An application, it is said, was made to Lord 
Bute to grant him a pension, but before his 
decision was known, Slienstone was carried off 
by a malignant fever, thus closing his days in 
an almost penniless condition through an im- 
moderate gratification of a favourite hobby. 
Pope, again, made gardening a pleasant relief 
from his sedentary pursuits, and devoted his 
leisure moments to improving and beautifying 
his villa at Twickenham. 

Addison deeraeJ gardening worthy his regard, 
and like many other of our philosophers, poets, and 
men of taste, had an obser vant eye for the beautiful 
in nature. Indeed, be amused himself by compar- 
ing the different styles of gardening with those of 
poetry. "Your makers of parterres and flower- 
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gardens are epigrammatists and sonneteers ; 
contrivers of bowers and grottoes, treillages and 
cascades, are romance writers; " while the gravel 
pits in Kensington Gardens, then just laid out, 
were heroic verse,* 

Gardening and planting were decided hobbies 
with Sir Walter Scott. Speaking to Captain Hall 
one day of the improvements which he had made 
at Abbotsford, he said, " You can have no idea 
of the exquisite delight of a planter — he is like a 
painter laying on his colours ; at every moment 
he sees hia effects coming out. There is no art 
or occupation comparable to this ; it is full of 
past, present, and future enjoyment. I look back 
to the time when there was not a tree here, only 
bare heath ; I look round and see thousands of 
trees growing up, all of which — I may say almost 
each of which — have received my personal atten- 
tion. I remember five years ago looking forward, 
with the most delighted expectation, to this very 
hour, and as each year has passed the expectation 
has gone on increasing. I do the same now. I 
anticipate what this plantation, and that one, will 
presently be, if only taken care of, and there is 
not a spot of which I do not watch the progress.'* 
Farming, on Ihe other hand, he disliked, for, as 
" What have I to do with fatteninj 

See <XwiTie,Tl}i Eeview Izx,, 200-1. 
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and killing beasts, or raising corn only to cut it 
down, and to wrangle with farmers about prices, 
and to be constantly at tbe mercy of the seasons ? 
There can be no auch disappointments or annoy- 
ances in planting trees." 

William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, was not only fond 
of gardening, but possessed great taste in laying 
out pleasure grounds and arranging flower beds — ■ 
a Temple of Pan, for example, with the ornamental 
ground surrounding it, which were designed by 
him for his villa at South Lodge, EaBeld Chase, 
are quoted by "Whately, in bis " Observations on 
Modern Gardening," as a very successful effort of 
bucolic art. With this source of recreation, he 
was one afternoon employed in ornamenting the 
grounds of a friend's villa in the neighbourhood 
of London, when some important despatches were 
t handed to him, which required his earnest con- 
luderatioD. But so fascinated was he, by his 
occupation, tbat he not only continued the task he 
Lad set himself, but, even after darkness had set in, 
I remained on tbe spot superintending, by the light 
from lanterns, the arrangement of the sticks which 
were intended to indicate where a shrub was to be 
planted, or a flower plot to be laid out. 

What a strange contrast does this incident pre- 
Bent compared to another that happened later on 
in the autumn of 1767, when Lord Chatham's 
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health had so seriously failed him. It seems thi 
hopes had been entertaiaed that bis mysterious 
disorder might be ameliorated by his removal from 
North End, Hampstead, to Burton Pynsent. But 
the slightest thing irritated bim, and it is related 
how a certain bleak hill offended his morbid 
fancies, and accordingly he ordered his gardener 
to plant it out with evergreens. 

The man inquired with what description of 
evergreen. 

" With cedars and cypresses," was the reply. 

The gardener, taken by surprise, replied, 
"Why, my lord, all the nursery gardens in 1 
country would not supply a hundredth part." 

" No matter," was the peremptory rejoindei 
" send for them from London," and the trees 
were actually, at a vast expense, brought by 
carriage from London. 

Lord Macaulay, on retiring from Parliament fl 
1856, settled down at Holly Lodge, situated in the 
most secluded corner of the little labyrinth of bye- 
roads which, bounded to the east by Palace 
Gardens, and to the west by Holland House, con- 
stitutes the district known as Campden Hill. 
Here he took to gardening, ordering " the dead 
sprigs to be cleared from the lilacs, and the grass 
to be weeded of dandelions," and tolls how 1 
" esterminated all the dandelions which 
sprouted up since yesterday." 
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These unlucky weeds play an important part in 
his correspondence with bis young niece. " My 
dear little Alice," he writes, "I quite forgot 
my promised letter, but I assure you that 
you were never out of my mind for three 
■waking hours together. I have, indeed, had 
little to put you, and yours, out of my thoughts ; 
for I have been living these last ten days like 
Eobinson Crusoe in his desert island. I have 
had no friends near me, but my books and 
my flowers, and no enemies but those execrable 
dandelions. I thought that I was rid of the 
villains ; but, the day before yesterday, when I 
got up, and looked out of my window I could see 
five or six of their great, impudent, flaring, 
yellow faces turned up at me. ' Only you wait till 
I come down,' I said. How I grubbed them up ! 
How I enjoyed their destruction 1 Is it Christian- 
like to hate a dandelion so savagely ? " 

On Christmas Day, 185G, he writes to his sister 
iFanny ; — " The holiday interrupts ray gardening, 
I have turned gardener ; not indeed working 
gardener, but master gardener. I have just been 
putting creepers round my windows, and forming 
Ijeds of rhododendrons round my fountain. In 
three or four summers, if I live so long, I may ex- 

ict to see the result of my care." 

On retiring from the Navy, Lord CoUingwood 
iturned to his estate in Northumberland, where, 
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as a mode of exercise, he spent part of his time itf 
digging trenches in his garden like a dailj" 
labourer — a hobby in which he took considerably 
interest. 

It seems, also, to have been owing to the taste 
for floriculture which John, Earl of Bute, instilled 
into the mind of hia royal master, the Prince of 
Wales, that the public are now indebted for the 
unrivalled botanical gardens at Kew, which have 
proved such a popular resort to those interested 
in the habits, and growth of plants. 

It would have been difficult to find ; 
enthusiastic lover of nature that Charles James 
Fos. In 1800 he came up from St. Anne's Hill 
at an important crisis on the understanding that 
he would have to remain only two nights in town. 
" But when," said Lord Holland, " he heard that_ 
the debate was postponed in consequence of '. 
Pitt's indisposition, he sat silent and overcome,! 
if the intelligence of some great calamity had 
reached bis ears. I saw tears steal down his 
cheeks, so vexed was he at being detained from 
his garden, his books, and his cheerful life in the 
country." Writing in the following year, Fox 
says : " Never did a letter arrive at a worse time, 
my dear young one, than yours this morning, A 
sweet westerly wind, a beautiful sun, all the thorns 
and elms just budding, and the nightingales just 
beginning to sing; though the blackbirds 
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thrushes would have been quite suflScient to have 
refuted any arguments in your letter." 

Tradition has left us few pictures more charm- 
ing than the life oE Lord Bolingbroke at his 
country-house at Dawley. In this beautiful re- 
treat he divided hia time between his studies, 
his friends, and the recreations of country life. 
He planted and beautified his grounds, he 
shouldered a prong, and assisted his haymakers. 
Nor was this all, for he further amused himself 
with covering his summer-houses with texts from 
the Latin classics, and, to keep up the illusion, 
actually contracted with a painter to cover the 
wall" of his entrance-hall with pictures of rural 
implements. 

Who can question, too, Sir Richard Steele's 
love of a garden, after reading his admirable 
remarks in the Taller ? * Speaking of the 
encroachment of artificial habits and the changes 
of modem hours compared with those of former 
times, he launches out in praise of the early, or 
what he calls the still hours of the day, in these 
terms ; — " The mind in those early seasons of the 
day is so refreshed in all her faculties, and borne 
up with such new supplies of animal spirits, that 
slie finds herself in a state of youth; above all, 
when the breath of flowers entertains her, the 
• No. 263. 
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melody of birds, the dews that hang upon tl 
plants, and all those other sweets of nature tl 
are bo peculiar to the morning." 

In his sketch, too, of the immortal portrait of Sir^ 
Roger de Coverley, the model country gentleman, 
he has referred still more pointedly to the charms of 
the country. In his paper on Sir Roger's courtship 
of the perverse widow, he says : — " To one used 
to live in a city, the charms of the country are so 
exquisite that the mind is lost in a certain trans- 
port which raises us above ordinary life, and 
yet not strong enough to be inconsistent m\ 
tranquillity. This state of mind was I 
ravished with the murmur of waters, the whisper 
of breezes, the singing of birds ; and whether I 
looked up to the heavens, down on the earth, or 
turned on the prospects around me, still struck 
with new sense of pleasure." * 

Horace Walpole and Daines BarringtoUj 
younger son of the first Viscount Barrington, 
devoted much time to writing on the history of 
gardening. But the former appears to have had' 
an idea that the only way to keep a garden 
proper order was to put it all under glass, am 
then shut the owner in with it. " The way to 
ensure summer in England," he wrote in the 
year 1774, "is to have it framed and glazed.' 

• Spectator, No. 118. 
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We have no right, he contended, to set up a 
claim to any such season as summer, the con- 
ception of it in the English mind resting on 
nothing more solid than a few conceits of the 
poets. But, as the Qiiarterly Review* has re- 
marked, Horace Walpole was troubled with the 
rheumatism and gout — two complaints which 
disturb accuracy of judgment. In ordinary years, 
we have a fair share of good weather, although 
the patience of the lover of gardens is often put 
to severe tests. 

As a lover of nature, few men could have ex- 
celled Dr. Arnold; even a wood anemone, or 
spray of wood-sorrel, affording him immoderate 
delight. Indeed, the wild flowers on the moun- 
tain sides were to him, he said, "his music;'* 
and which, whether in their scarcity at Rugby, or 
their profusion in Westmoreland, " loving them," 
he used to say, " as a child loves them," he could 
not bear to see removed from their natural places 
by the wayside, where others might enjoy them as 
well as himself. Equally devoted was Jeremy 
Bentham, and, looking into his garden, one might 
see him occasionally trotting along upon an " ante- 
prandial circumgyration," stopping to admire the 
flowers he was so fond of. 
^L With all the violence of his dislikes and likings, 
^K • " CoQnti7 Life," 1884, driii., 409. 
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Walter Savage Landor bad the softae33, and| 
tenderness of the poetic temperament.* 
a lover of all flowers, and deliglited in a garden 
with its infinite variety of flowers — those " beauti- 
ful and peaceful tribes " he so often wished that 
he knew more about. As be with pathetic humour 
remarked, " they always meet one in the samoj 
place, at the same season ; and years have nttf 
more effect on their placid countenances than c 
80 many of the most favoured gods. I remembi 
a little privet which I planted when I was aboufu 
BIZ years old, and which I considered the nearest o^ 
kin to me after my mother and elder sister. When- ' 
ever I returned from school or college, for tba 
attachment was not stifled in that sink, I felt , 
BOmethiDg like uneasiness till I had seen and 
measured it. There is no small delight in 1 
a friend, in the world, to whom one dare repeal)! 
such folly." 

With a delight, adds Mr. Forster, " that may 
perhaps be measured by the surpassing beauty of 
the lines in which it is expressed, he repeated th9j 
folly in later years to a wider audience : — 

And 'tis, and ever was, my wish and way 
To let all flowers live freely, anJ all die. 
Whene'er their Genius bids their souls depart 
Among their kindred in their uativc place. 

* " Walter Savage Landor," Joba Forster, i 
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I never pluck the rose ; the violet's head 
Hath shaken with m; breath npon its bank 
And not reproacbt me ; the ever sarred cup 
Of the pure lily hath between mj hands 
Fe!t safe, unsoii'd, nor lost one grain of gold, 

Charles Robert Leslie, writes Lis son George, 
" had a very pretty Labit of going into the garden 
before breakfast, and picking either a honeysuckle, 
or a rose, his favourite flowers, and putting them 
in a glass on the mantel-sbelf in his painting- 
room. I hardly ever saw bis room in the summer 
without these flowers, and we have a little sketch 
of a rose, which be picked, and brought into 
the house so gently that he did not disturb a 
beautiful little moth on it." 

At the time of Norman Macleod's early ministry 
in Loudown, his Mauae was pitched on the summit 
of a wooded hrae^ beneath which ran the public 
road, with a sweet burn forming a sequestered and 
lovely kauyh. His natural taste for flowers ripened 
here, says his brother,* into a passion, which was 
in no small degree inflamed by an enthusiastic 
gardener, whose hobby was pansies, and dahlias. 
Often on a summer morning, " early as the song of 
the lark, might the shrill voice of old Arnot be 
heard as, bending over a frame, be discussed with 
the minister the merits of some new bloom. A 
• " Life of Horman Macleod," by Rev. Donald Macleod, i., 
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pretty flower-garden was soon formed, and a sweet 
aummer-house, both destined to be associated, ia 
the minds of many, with the recollection of con- 
versations full of suggestive ideas as to social, 
literary, and religious questions, and enriched 
with marvellous bits of humorous personifica- 
tion, and glimpses of deep poetic feeling." 

In one of the charming letters of Bishop Thirl- 
wall to a friend, he remarks that " the want of time 
is the great misery of London life, greater on the 
whole than the banishment from the country." 
And yet the mere banishment was a severe penalty, 
for we find him continually regretting, when in 
London, that he will not be able to see his trees 
come into leaf, or the thorns into bloom ; that " the 
glory of the spring has passed away, and even all 
my hayfields have been cleared." 

In the later years of his life, Wedgwood's 
garden was his greatest hobby. His daughters 
shared his taste, and were his constant com- 
panions in greenhouse and garden. His friend 
Dr. Darwin selected his head-gardener, and 
Downes, as his name was, was his master's right 
hand. The numerous bills preserved, says Eliza 
Meteyard,* " for what were then rare, and cosi 
shrubs and flowers, though now common in cm 
gardens, show what paios were lavished on tl 
• " Life of Wedgwood," ii., 600. 
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part of the adornment of Etruria." Al this time 
the cultivation of fruit under glass was yet but 
in its infancy ; and we are told how Wedgwood 
would occasionally cut off a tempting branch of 
hot-house grapes, and hand it down with a 
triumphant " There ! " 

Gardening afforded the eminent engineer, 
George Stephenson, unfeigned dehght, which was 
only broken at times by the obstinacy of hia 
cucumbers, which persisted in growing crooked. 
To rectify their unruly conduct, he had some 
long glass jars constructed, into which he would 
place them, remarking with a feeling of pride, 
"I think I have bothered them noo." As a 
gardener, Sir Henry Raeburn showed consider- 
able skill, in addition to being a learned and 
enthusiastic Borist, in the pursuit of which he 
made numerous experiments. 

In his domestic retirement, William Wilber- 
force enjoyed his garden, flowers possessing a 
special charm for him. " Who that ever joined 
him in his hour of daily exercise cannot see him 
now as he walked round his garden at High- 
wood," writes his son, " now in animated and 
even playful conversation, and then drawing from 
his copious pockets (to contain Dairy mple's 
State Papers was their standard measure) a 
Psalter, a Horace, a Shakespeare, or Cowper, 
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and reading or reciting chosen passages, and tl 
catching at long-stored flower leaves as the wind 
blew them from the pages, or standing by a 
favourite gum cistua to repair the loss. 

" Then he would point out the harmony of 
tints, ^the beauty of the pencilling, and the per"-" 
fection o£ the colouring, and sum up all into those 
ascriptions of praise to the Almighty which were 
ever welling from his grateful heart. He lovi 
flowers with all the simple delight of childho( 
He would hover from bed to bed over his favourites, 
and when he came in, even from his shortest 
walk, he deposited a few that he had gathered 
safely in his room before he joined the breakfast 
table. Often would he say as he enjoyed their 
fragrance — ' How good is God to us ! Wl 
should we think of a friend who had furnished 
with a magnificent house and all we needed, and 
then, coming to see that all had been provided 
according to his wishes, should be hurt to find 
that no scents had been placed in the rooms ? 
Yet so has God dealt with us — lovely flowi 
are the smiles of His goodness.' "* 

As a horticulturist, Warren Hastings gaini 
some eminence. His gardens at Daylesford were 
perfect models of that graceful style which, 
" owing all its beauties to the skill of the artii 
• " Life of Waiiam WUberforee," 1838. 
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yet appears to be the production of untutored 
nature." He took inSaite pains, moreover, to 
procure the seeds of plants which he had admired 
when growing in India, and which he believed 
were capable of being reared, and brought to 
perfection, in England. In all the pursuits of 
agriculture he took an equal interest, breeding 
horses, fattening bullocks, rearing sheep, and 
exhibiting in each of these occupations not leas 
of knowledge than of enthusiasm. In much the 
same way, John Howard, the philanthropist, 
showed his fondness for gardening by the cul- 
tivation of plants, vegetables, and fruits. And 
such was the taste he displayed, writes his 
biographer,* " that his gardens and grounds 
were objects of curiosity, both for the skill 
with which they were laid out, and the variety of 
some of their productions." 

In his years of leisure, James Watt amused 
himself with gardening, and agricultural pursuits, 
and, even in his busy days, his first occupation on 
returning home from any absence was to walk 
round his garden, " followed by his gardener, 
surveying his fruit trees, and commenting on 
their progress and produce. Equally fond was 
he of flowers, and not without some knowledge 
of botany." John Locke, who was naturally 

* James Baldwin Brown, Memoirs bj, 1818, 665. 
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very active, sometimes took pleasure in working 
in his garden, the management of which 
understood thoroughly. But his health prevented 
him taking much active exercise. 

Botany was the favourite occupation of Sir 
Joseph Banks, and one to which his leisure hours 
were devoted with enthusiastic ardour and per« 
severance. An amusing anecdote is related of 
him in connection with his botanical researches. 
Being, on one occasion, intent on exploring 
ditches, and secluded spots, in search of rare 
plants, he excited the suspicions of some peasants, 
who, conceiving that he could have no innocent 
design in acting thus, seized the euthusiastio 
naturalist when he had fallen asleep, exhausted 
with fatigue, and brought him before a neigh- 
bouring magistrate. After a strict, and careful, 
inquiry be was soon liberated, but the incident 
occasioned no small amusement in the neighbour- 
hood. His love of botany naturally led him to 
take interest in all matters connected with 
gardening, flowers in any shape having a charm 
for him which is not equally realized by the un- 
scientiGc mind. 

At an early age William Roscoe, whose literary 
merits, as is well known, were very considerable, 
evinced a love for flowers, botany never ceasing 
to be the study and recreation of his leisure 
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hours. Sir James Smith, on his first introduc- 
tion to him, writes his son,* expressed his sur- 
prise at finding him " so good a practical 
botanist." Like his friend the illustrious Pre- 
sident of the Linn^an Society, he, too, was an 
ardent disciple of the great Swede, "and de- 
fended the Linneean fortress as stoutly as he 
could do." 

A great resource and enjoyment to George 
Crabbe was botany, the study of which filled up 
many a leisure hour. Ever fond of flowers, he 
was naturally induced to study them scientifically. 
And yet he lacked method; and according to his 
son, " within the house was a kind of scientific 
confusion; in the garden the usual showy 
foreigners gave place to the most scarce flowers, 
and especially to the rarer weeds, of Britain; and 
these were scattered here and there, only for 
preservation. In fact, he neither loved order for 
its own sake nor had any very high opinion of 
that passion in others. 

" Whenever he happened to be at Cambridge 
he generally haunted the Botanic Garden, having 
a strong partiality for the Curator, Mr. James 
Down. 

" * Down is — , Down is, — ■' said he one day, 
seeking an appropriate epithet, — 

• " Life of Wm. RoBcoe," ii., 453. • 
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' replied his wife, and i 



H ment 



'"A man,' 
that this was the very 
Curator knew Crabbe's character, and whenever he 
rang at the gate for admission to pass the moming 
in detecting such duplicates of plants as could be 
well spared from the garden, Down would receive^ 
him with a grave, benevolent smile, which sai4| 
' Dear sir, yon are freely welcome to wandaf 
where, and to select what you will ; I am sure y» 
will do us no injury.'"* 

Dr. Carey, the famous missionary, was 
botanist, and in Serampore the one reoreatia 
which be allowed himself was his garden, Indeeda 
this, we are told, with its tropical glories i 
more modest exotics, every one of which was as a^ 
personal friend, and to bim had an individual 
history, was more than a place of recreation. 

His garden was, in short, '* bis oratory, 
scene of prayer and meditation, the place whenj 
he began and ended the day of hght — with GK)d.^ 

His son Jonathan, writing in 1836, says :— 
" His fondness for bis garden remained to thi 
last. No one was allowed to interfere 
arrangements of this his favourite retreat ; and ifr^ 
is here be enjoyed bis most pleasant moments of 
secret devotion, and meditation. The arrange- 
ments made by bim were on the Linnsean system ; 
Life of O. Grabbe," bj hie son, 1B34, 171. 
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and to disturb the bed or border of the gardoQ 
was to touch the apple of his eye. The garden 
formed the best and rarest collection of plants ia 
the East, to the extension of which, by his cor- 
respondence with persons of eminence in Europe, 
his attention was constantly directed ; and in 
return he supplied his correspondents with rare 
collections from the East. It was painful to 
observe with what distress my father quitted this 
BCene of his enjoyment, when extreme weakness, 
during his last illness, prevented his going to his 
favourite retreat. Often, when he was unable to 
walk, he was drawn into the garden in a chair 
placed on a board with four wheels." 

As a recreation, gardening afforded much 
amusement to Cowper. When his health failed, it 
became a daily increasing hobby, and with his own 
hands he constructed a greenhouse, in which he 
trained his tropical plants and flowers. "Writing- 
to Mr. Newton, he says, " I might date my letter 
from the greenhouse, which we have converted 
into a summer parlour. The walls hung with 
garden mats, and the floor covered with a carpet, 
the sun, too, in a great measure excluded by aa 
awning of mats which forbids him to shine any- 
where except upon the carpet, it affords ua by 
far the pleasantest retreat in Olney." It was 
fortunate for Cowper that his tastes lay in this 
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direction, affording him an opportunity of 
lieving his fevered brain, amidst surroundings 
whose peaceful influence could not but materially 
benefit him. 

Archbishop "Whately's love of gardenin^j was 
proverbial. He generally made two daily circuits 
in hia grounds, attended by a ponderous stock, 
with a steel blade at the end, with which he 
lopped off decayed branches. He was very 
skilful in grafting, and his domain at Redesdale 
contained as many as a thousand specimens of 
his skill. When cutting down trees or grafting, 
the Archbishop wore an apron — a veritable 
bishop's apron — which had been worn out in 
episcopal service, or at least had become too 
shabby to wear. 

When engaged one day in hia gardening 
operations, a friend referred, among other 
matters, to the great change in the medical 
treatment of lunatics introduced by Pinel, who 
instead of the strait waistcoat and sucli like con- 
trivances, awarded to each patient healthful and 
agreeable occupation, including agriculture and 
gardening. 

" I think gardening would be a dangerc 
indulgence for lunatics," observed the Archbisbq 

"How BO?" asked his friend, 
astonished. 
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" Because they might grow inadder" was the 
■witty rejoinder. 

Poor Leigh Hunt during his imprisonment 
found untold pleasure in his little garden, which 
he thus describes in his Autobiography* :^ 
*' There was a little yard outside the room, railed 
off from another belonging to the neighbouring 
ward. This yard I shut in with green palings, 
adorned it with a trellis, bordered it with a thick 
hed of earth from a nursery, and even contrived 
to have a grass plot. The earth I filled with 
flowers, and young trees. There was an apple 
from which we managed to get a pudding the 
second year. As to my flowers, they were 
allowed to be perfect. Tliomas Moore, who came 
to see me with Lord Byron, told me he had seen 
no such heart's-ease. I bought the Parnaso 
Ilaliano while in prison, and used often to think 
of a passage, whilst looking at this miniature piece 
of horticulture : — 

" My little garden, 
e thoa'rt vineyard, fleld, auJ meadow, and wood." 

Turning to agriculture, it may be remembered 

how enthusiastic Lord John Russell was in its 

' In a moral point of view," he writes, 

"the life of the agriculturist is the most pure and 

holy of any class of men ; pure, because it is the 

• 1850, ii., 148-49. 
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moat healthful, and vice can hardly find time to 
contaminate it; and holy, because it brings the 
Deity perpetually before hia view, giving him 
thereby the most exalted notions of supreme 
power, and the most fascinating, and endearing 
view, of moral benignity." He further adda — 

" The agriculturist views the Deity in Hia works ; 
he contemplates the divine economy in the ap- 
rangements of the seasons; and he hails Txaturi^ 
immediately presiding over every object thati 
strikes his eyes. He witnesses many of her great, 
and beauteous, operations, and her reproductive 
faculties ; his heart insensibly expands, from his 
minute acquaintance with multifarious objects, 
all in themselves original ; whilst that degree of 
retirement in which he is placed from the bustling 
haunts of mankind, keeps alive in his breast his 
natural afiections, unblunted by an extensive, and 
perpetual, intercourse with man in a more en- 
larged, and therefore in a more corrupt state ol 
society." 

Burke's knowledge of farming led his neigh- 
bours frequently to apply to him for advice upon 
such matters. On one occasion he surprised a 
distinguished politician, who was visiting him, by 
entering into a history of rural affairs, of the 
rents, taxes, and variations in the poor-rates ( 
fifty parishes in the county during several coi 
secutive years ; as well as improvements in tillaj 
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aod grazing. Early in the year 1795, from the 
appearaace of the young wheat, he predicted an 
insufficient harvest; and being discredited, he 
carried a large quantity of green ears in hia 
carriage to exhibit to certain incredulous friends. 
Harvest-home was always celebrated with great 
merry-making at Butler's Court, the family 
mingling with the humbler guests in the gaiety 
and sports. 

John Home Tooke, whose active and enter- 
prising mind was always panting after occupation, 
amongst other pursuits, applied both his mental, 
and bodily, powers to his favourite amuse- 
ment, agriculture. Accordingly he purchased a 
small estate at Witton, near Huntingdon, and 
busied himself " in draining his farm, in intro- 
ducing the meliorating grasses, in rearing cabbages 
for his cattle, and in managing his corn-lands, 
according to the best principles of drill hus- 
bandry." But his prospects of agricultural 
renown were suddenly blighted by a violent, and 
acute attack, of ague, which rendered a speedy 
retreat back to London absolutely necessary. 
Luckily for him, the gentleman, from whom he 
had bought the house and land, retumeQ about 
this period from the Continent, and being attached 
to the spot, he repurchased his estate. 

Curious to say, the Duke of Bridgewater would 
have neither conservatory, pinery, flower-garden, 
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nor shrubbery at Woj^ley; and once, on his^ 
return from London, finding some flowers which 
had been planted in his absence, be whipped their 
heads off with his cane, and ordered thera to be 
rooted up. The only new things introduced about 
the place were some Turkey oaks, with which hia . 
character seemed to have more sympathy.* 

When out of harness, Sir Ralph Abercromb^ 
lived a retired and simple life in the country, 
finding active occupation in the management of a 
small farm. He not only took a practical, but j 
scientific, interest in what was to him a pleasanl 
pastime, acquiring a knowledge of the different" 
schemes of agricultural improvement, which at 
that time engaged the public attention. 

The story of William Cobbett's planting and 
seed-farming would make an interesting volume. _ 
His little estate on the banks of the flamble, bjfj 
the consolidation of two or three small farm^ 
and the replanting of a large portion of tb©l 
ground with oak, thorn, ash, acacia, etc., waa-i 
the outline of a plan which engaged much of hie 1 
attention, when unoccupied by more important I 
affairs. These rural operations, it would seem, J 
attracted the notice of the Surveyor to the! 
Board of Agriculture, and we read how **MrJ 
Cobbett has been most particularly fortunate ill 
raising, chiefly from seed, a vast nursei"y 
• " Lives of the Engineers," Smiles, i., 412, 
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almost all the different sorts of forest trees kuowQ 
on the Atlantic side of the middle States of North 
America. The -vast variety of stronj^ and flourish- 
ing plants, which hia seed-bed of oaks exhibited in 
the courae of the last summer, bids fair to render 
hia success on this occasion of much importance 
to our country," etc. 

When there was a talk of a grand demonstration 
at Westminster to celebrate Sir Francis Burdett's 
election, Mr. Cobbett was in no hurry to be 
dragged away from his beloved fields into " the 
cursed smoke," as be calls it. Writiog on the 
matter, he says : — " Now, as to the dinner, it is 
dreadfully distressing for me to go ; for, the 
season being so awkward, has thrown the oak- 
cutting into this week, and the two succeeding 
ones, and you will easily guess how necessary my 
personal attendance is while it lasts. Yet I will 
go, if alive and well ; but I must go up on the 
Sunday and come back on the Tuesday, for I 
cannot be longer absent." 

Cobbett's heart indeed was in his agricul- 
tural pursuits, and, as Mr. B. Smith* remarks, 
"there never lived, probably, a writer to 
equal him in rural description ; one who coulJ, 
in the midst of some angry polemic, so readily 
turn off for a moment and present his reader 
with a country picture, perfectly life-like, glowing 
• '< WUlUm Cobbett," 1878, i!., 63, 65-66, 235. 
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■with colour and realism; wbo could make a mere, 
gardening-book entertaining." 

But, curious to say, Cobbett had a particular 
aversion to the potato : — " This root is become a 
favourite because it is the suitable companion of 
filth and misery. It can be seized hold of before 
it be half ripe, it can bo raked out of the grouad 
with the paws, and ■without the help of any 
utensils, except, perhaps, a stick to rake it from 
the fire, can be conveyed into the stomach, in the 
space of an hour. We have but one step farther 
to go, and that is, to eat it raw, side by side ■with 
our bristly fellow-creatures, who, by-the-bye, 
reject it as long as they can get at any species of 
grain, or at any other vegetable. I can remember 
when the first acre of potatoes was planted in 
field, in the neighbourhood of the place where I 
was born ; and I very well remember that even 
the poorest of the people would not eat them.. 
They called them hog-potatoes ; but now they are 
become a considerable portion of the diet of those 
who raise the bread for others to eat." 

Lord Lyndhurst was fond of the country, and; 
took great pleasure in his house and farm at 
Turvilie. He liked farming, but '* did not make 
it profitable, for he was more curious in experi- 
ments than fortunate in bringing good crops from 
his land." *'I have often been amused," writes 
Miss Stewart, " by playful contests between him. 
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and his lively and devoted wife, on the myBteries 
of manuring and cattle feeding. His arguments 
were always the strongest, but bis theories often 
broke down when put in practice," 

This lady further tells us how " on a warm 
summer day he much enjoyed having the dinner- 
table laid under a fine spreading beech near the 
house, and would be overflowing in talk and 
spirits during the repast. One day, when thus 
al fresco, just as we were sitting down, a thrush, 
undisturbed by our presence, trilled out from its 
hidden bough its lovely song, as it seemed to uSi 
with unusual clearness and sweetness. 'The 
thrush says grace for us," said my lord, and the 
bird, as if in answer, took up again its joyous 
carol. I could see that Lord Lyndhurst was quite 
affected by it." 

Viscount Everaley, the distinguished Speaker 
of the House of Commons, as a relief from his 
political duties, devoted himself to practical 
farming, and gardening. The gardens of Heck- 
field were among the shows of the county, and 
never was their master so happy as when, sur- 
rounded by hia friends, he could point out some 
new triumph of the gardener's art — a further en- 
croachment of the velvet lawn upon the park, a 
pattern flower bed, a scarce variety of pear, or 
grapes fit for the table every day in the year. 
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Lord Norma nby — Earl Hnasell — Lord Pal mere ton — 
Cbarlea Robert Leslie — Telford — John Smeaton — 
James Naarayth — Dr. Pan-^Erasmns Darwin — Georga 
Crabbe— Thomas Gray— William Roacoe- Walpole — 
John, Earl of Bate— George Romney — Jeremy Bentluun 
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Baron Pollock — Lord Strangford — De Qnincey — Sir 
William Hamilton— Shelley— Sir Charles Wheatstone 
— Dr, Adam— Josiah Wedgwood — Earl Liverpool- 
Charles Bell— Haden— David Allan. 

AocoBDiNO to Lord Brougham, "who amused him- 
self in his old age by the study of mathematics, 
varied by optics and natural theology, any man is 
fortunate who has a hobby-horse, for, generally 
speaking, such a taste is through life a constanfc 
source of pleasure. Indeed, a man with a hobby 
has ample resources in himself for amusement 
and oftentimes, when failing health overtaki 
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him, or hia declining days set in, he finds a 
never- failing source of happiness. It is true 
that in a variety of instances men have had 
ridiculous hobbies, but making due allowance 
for the many-sidedness of the human mind, 
it must be admitted that one of a man's best 
friends is his hobby. As a relaxation, enticing 
the busy man of life from his daily routine 
of work, the hobby is productive of health, 
relieving the brain from the tension which it 
only too frequently undergoes when in harness. 
Thus instances meet ua on all sides of cele- 
brated personages enjoying relief from the 
" hum and buzz " of life in their favourite 
pursuit. Whether it be Nero constructing his 
hydraulic clocks, or Prince Rupert experiment- 
ing in his laboratory, or Philip of Burgundy 
contriving houses full of diableries, such as 
hidden trap-doors, undermined floors, and the 
like, we find the same habit illustrated among 
men of every age and country. 

Thus even the stately Bolingbroke, as we learn 
from one of Pope's letters, was not above shoulder- 
ing a prong, and even Burke loved to snatch an 
hour from his ever-engrossing politics by shar- 
ing the labours of his farm-servants. Like 
Mr. Gladstone, Pitt was a woodman ; and, 
when he was carrying on the government of 
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the country, he would now and then spend 
daj or two at his country house near Hayes 
Common, and, sallying out with Wilberforce, 
would hew out new walks among the old 
trees of the Holwood copses. 

According to Lockhart, Sir "Walter Scott " 
an expert as well as powerful wielder of the 
and competed with his ablest subalterns as to 
paucity of blows by which a tree could be 
brought down. The wood rang ever and anon 
with laughter while he shared their labours, 
and if he had taken, as he every dow and 
then did, a whole day with them, they were 
sure to be invited home to Abbotsford to sup 
gaily with Tom Purdie." They were jovial 
dayg, and the memories of them long clung 
to the neighbourhood where the once-familiar 
voice has long been silent. Then there was 
Archbishop Whately, who occasionally would 
fell a tree, telling bis friends that this 
far more health-giving to him than a dose of 
medicine. Anyhow, the exercise generally had 
the desired effect, and soon made him feel better 
when he happened to be out of sorts. 

Literary pursuits have always been a source of 
amusement. Thus Wm. Pitt studied the Greek and 
Latin classics on one occasion when out of office, 
and Canning on a similar occasion translated 
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Odes and Satires of Horace. According to Mr. 
Gleig, " a copy of Terses was as natural an opera- 
tion" to Warren Hastings "as hia morning meal," 
and Edward Jenner had the same taste. Jacob 
Bryant, one of the ripest Boholara of his time, and 
an especial favourite of George III., delighted ia 
writing Latin verses, very few being superior to 
him in his day. A Latin poem of his production 
on the Gin Act, composed after the model of 
Virgil, and printed in the " Musk Etonensea," 
is one of the happiest specimens of his merits 
as a classical versifier. As a writer of English 
verse, hia compositiona, aaya Mr. Jesse,* " were 
seemingly confined to a few lively and scattered 
trifles, produced either for his own amusement 
or for that of his friends, an ode ' To a Pair of 
Stockings,' and another one * To a Cat,' being 
the titles of the only two which we remember to 
have seen recorded." 

Robert Burna delighted in extempore versifi- 
cation, and James Watt, in his early life, was 
somewhat of a poet. Lord Stratford de Rod- 
cliffe, when Mr. Stratford Canning, employed 
sometimes his leisure moments in writing veraes.f 
They were of decided merit, and attracted the 
notice of Byron, who remarked, in reference to 
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bis lines on Bonaparte, that they " were woi 
a thousand odes of anybody's." " I was aware, 
he added, " that he was a man o£ talent, but did 
not suspect him of possessing all the family talents. 
in such perfection." Then there was the late Loi 
Derby, who was fond of the old classics, and 
translation of Homer's Iliad was a scholarly pro- 
duction which, apart from his political career^ 
greatly enhanced his reputation 

Another ministerial author, whose name — inde- 
pendently of politics — will long be revered by the 
English people, was Earl Beaconsfiold. Like 
Lord Brougham, be was a busy and inJefatigable 
author; and, although necessarily hard-worked 
by reason of his Parliamentary duties, he found 
time to bequeath to posterity that long list 
standard works which will always be read wit! 
pride by succeeding generations. Among further 
nunisterial authors, says Mr. Smiles,* " were Lord 
Normanby, who wrote the novel entitled ' No ; ' 
Earl Russell, who produced a tragedy (' Don 
Carlos') and a novel {'The Nun of Arronea'),, 
both very inferior productions. Lord Palmerstntj 
had the credit of producing several excellent _/e« 
il'esjmt in the ' New Whig Guide,' while Lord 
Liverpool was Minister." Telford, the engineer, 
indulged in his taste for poetry, one of 
• " Life and Labour,' 
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successful compoaitions being a translation of 
the " Ode to May," from Buchanan's Latin 
poems. 

Charles Robert Leslie took great interest in 
astronomy. His knowledge of this science was 
very slight, but the pleasure he had in the various 
appearances in the heavens was unbounded, so 
much so that he used to say an eclipse seemed 
to take place on purpose for his pleasure. "He 
once said to me," adds his son, " that he thought 
it very likely that part of our happiness in the 
nest life would be derived from finding out the 
wonders of the creation which are hidden to us 
here."* John Smeaton made astronomy his hobby. 
He fitted up an observatory in his own house, 
which he furnished with some curious instru- 
ments of his own making, James Nasmyth, the 
inventor of the steam-hammer, also applied him- 
self to astronomy, making his own telescopes, and 
by his own observations he achieved much dis- 
tinction in astronomical science,! 

Dr. Parr's hobby was church bells. Not only 
did he study their history from the period of their 
first introduction into the Christian Church, about 
the sixth century, but he investigated the various 
uses — rational or superstitious — to which they 

■ " Biograpiiical Recollections of C. It, Leslie," by Tom 
Taylor, latroduction, xviii, 

t Smiles' " Life and Labour," 17. 
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have been applied. He could also tell tl 
number, weight, names, and qualities of almost 
the principal bells in England, and even in Europe. 
Of his own fondDess for bells he speaks in the 
following extract from a letter to Mr. Roscoej 
dated Hatton, July 20, 1807 : — " It so happens 
that from my youth upwards, even to this hour, 
I have been a distinguished adept in tbe noble 
art of ringing; that I have equal delight with 
Milton in the sound of bells ; that I have far 
superior knowledge in the science of casting 
them; and that my zeal for accomplishing my 
favourite object is very great." 

George Crabbe had a passion for science, and 
he could at all times find luxury in tbe most dry 
and forbidding calculations. As a young man, 
an amusing anecdote is told o£ the awkward 
position into which his anatomical tastes led him, 
or he narrowly escaped being brought before 
■he Lord Mayor as a resurrectionist. His land- 
ady, having discovered that he had a dead child 
in his closet for the purpose of dissection, took 
it into her head that it was no other than an 
nfant whom she had the misfortune to lose the 
week before. "Dr. Crabbe had dug up "William; 
she was certain he had ; and to the Mansion House 
he must go." Fortunately the countenance of the 
child had not yet been touched with the knife. 
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The " doctor " arrived when the tumult was at 
ita height, and, opening the closet door, at once 
established his innocence of the charge. 

A thorough master of heraldry was Thomas 
Gray, his skill in zoology and etymology having 
been extremely accurate. Voyages and travels 
of all sorts were, too, his favourite amuse- 
ments ; and he further had a taste for painting, 
prints, and architecture. Gray had a great 
horror of fire, which induced hira to take up 
a hobby that caused some little amusement. 
" He has ever since kept a ladder of ropes by 
him," writes the Rev. John Sharp, " soft as 
the silky cords by which Romeo ascended to 
his Juliet, and has had an iron machine fixed 
to his bedroom window. The other morning Lord 
Percival and some members of Peter Bouse, going 
a hunting, were determined to have a little sport 
before they set out, and thought it would be no 
bad diversion to make Gray bolt, as they called 
it ; so ordered their man, Joe Draper, to roar out 
' Fire ! ' A delicate white night-cap is said to have 
appeared at the window, but finding the mistake, 
retired again to the couch. The young fellows, 
had he descended, were determined, they said, to 
have whipped the butterfly up again." 

A similar anecdote used to bo told by Samuel 
Rogers of a nervous old gentleman whose hobby 
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was fire-escapes ; these being a kind of saoki 
in which he could cover himsolf at once from ' 
hia window. Being suddenly awakened one night 
by the sound, as be thought, of the wheels of a 
fire-engine, followed by a tremendous knocking 
at the door, he instantly, with the greatest possible 
haste, descended in bis sack and reached the street I 
just in time to hand his wife, who had been to \ 
the opera, out of her carriage. 

One of Erasmus Darwin's pet bobbies was ] 
mechanical invention, constant allusions to which 1 
occur in his letters to Josiah Wedgwood. But he I 
rarely completed anything, with the exception of 
a horizontal windmill for grinding flints, which 
ha designed for Wedgwood. Another invention 
was a small carriage of peculiar construction, 
tended to give the best effect to the power of the I 
horse, combined with the greatest ease in turning, j 
" It was a platform," says Miss Seward,* " with I 
a seat fixed upon a very high pair of wheels, and I 
supported in the front upon the back of the ] 
horse by means of a kind of proboscis, which, 
forming an arch, reached over the hind quarters 
of the horse, and passed through a ring — placed 
on an upright piece of iron — which worked on a 
socket, fixed in the saddle." However correct _ 
this carriage may have been in prlncip 
• " Life of Eraamua Darwin.'" 
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iu 1768, was upset in it, breaking his knee-cap, 
and ever after limping a little. 

William Roscoe possessed a oonaiderable know- 
ledge of Art, and for many years collected engrav- 
IngB, bis idea being to illustrate the rise and 
progress of the various branches of Art, and thus 
to form, as it were, a School of Art, in which its 
history might be studied with pleasure aud advan- 
tage. Speaking of Art, Walpole's memorable 
collection — -his historic pictures, his marbles, his 
rare books, his priceless engravings, his inedigeval 
armour, his unique gems and enamels — liaa 
long become proverbial, although long since 
dispersed far and wide. Then there was John, 
Earl of Bute, who was another great collector. 
Charles Fox was of opinion that as a collector of 
pictures and works of vertu he was a " still more 
magnificent man" than his contemporary, Lord 
Lansdowne. In addition also to his fine library, 
he was the lucky possessor of a cabinet of mathe- 
matical instruments, and of astronomical and 
philosophical apparatus which was cousidered to 
be one of the most complete in Europe. 

George Romney delighted in scieuce, and 
Jeremy Bentham had his workshop, where he 
devoted many hours together to his experiments. 
Henry Martin was fond of mathematics, to which 
often in his leisure hours he studiously applied 
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himself. Indeed, " hia mathematical acquisi- 
tions," says his biographer, "clearly left him 
without a rival of his own age, and yet, to 
have known only the employments of his more 
free and unfettered moments, would have led to 
the conclusion that the classics and poetry were 
his predominant passion." He had a versatile 
mind, and one which could easily adapt itself to 
existing circumstances. 

The eminent engineer and architect, John 
Rennie, was another great collector, and had a 
fine collection of mathematical and astronomical 
instruments- 
David Livingstone, apart from his missioDar] 
enterprise, was fond of science. Among tfa# 
many incidental allusions to this his favourite j 
hobby, recorded in his " Life,*'* we may quote J 
the following letter, wherein he tells Mr. Watt, 
writing in 1845 : — " I have written to Professor I 
Buckland and sent him specimens too, but havel 
not received any answer. I have a great lot \ 
me now. I don't know whether he received my 
letter or not. Can you ascertain ? I am trying 
to procure specimens of the entire geology of this 
region (Mabotsa), and will try and make a sort ] 
of chart. I am taking double specimens. The I 
fjreat difficulty is transmission. Call on Professor ] 
• W. G. Blaikie, 83. 




Owen, and ask hira if he wants anything in the 
four jars I still possess of either rhinoceros, 
canielopard, etc. If he wants these, or anything 
else these jars will hold, he must send me more 
jars and spirits of wine." But one of the boxes 
of specimens was lost on the railway after reach- 
ing England in the custody of a friend. " The 
thief thought the bos cont:iined bullion, no doubt. 
You may think of one of the faces in Punch as 
that of the scoundrel when he found in the box a 
lot of ' chiicky- stones." " 

Baron Pollock's pastime was mathematics, in 
which he displayed considerable aptitude, and 
Lord Straiigford's principal recreations were 
geography and philology. 

Among other peculiarities, De Quincey vexed 
and worried himself about the smallest trifles. 
Even the greasy, crumpled, Scotch one-pound 
notes annoyed him. He did his best to smooth 
and cleanse them before parting with them, and 
he washed and polished shillings up to their pris- 
tine brightness before he gave them away. But 
he was not equally neat with his papers, upon 
which he set a morbid value, being in the habit of 
accumulating these till, to quote his own words, 
" he was snowed up." With such hobbies he 
was not a reassuring man, we are told,* for 

" " De Qainoej's Life and Writinga," H. A. Page, i., 364. 
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nervous people to live with, as those eights wervJ 
exceptions on which he didn't set something on 
fire, the commonest incident being for Bomeono ' 
to look up from work or book to say casually, 
" Papa, your hair is on fire," of which a calm 
" Is it, my love P " and a hand rubbing out the 
blaze, was all the notice taken. 

One evening a maid rushed in upon two quiet 'I 
girls with a horrified face, and in a burst of smoko. 
to announce that Mr. De Quincey's room, by this 
time on the point of being " snowed up," was on 
fire. Some important papers and a little money 
were secured ; but De Quincey would have no 
water used, as it would have ruined his beloved 
papers. All he would take ia was a heavy rug, 
locking the door after him in dread of the abhorred 
water being poured in. 

The mechanical turn of Sir "William Hamilton's 
mind had, from his early boyhood, found an out- 
let in the construction of kites, for which among 1 
juveniles he was famous. Two of bis productions I 
in this line had a traditionary fame, and were 
always reported as marvels of Art.* The one -j 
was an immense fellow, and the other a very J 
small one, but of elaborate construction. One I 
of intermediate size was regularly carried to the * 
country. "When it rose in successful flight from 
the sands of Leven, or the uplands of Lanark- 

• " Memoir of Sir W. Hamilton," J. Veitoti, 1869, 359. 



shire, amidst the plaudits of the youngsters, it 
was difficult to say whether they, or the con- 
structor himself, had the greater enjoyment. This, 
adds his biographer, was but the outcome of a part 
of his character, which was not so generally known 
or understood as the sterner side. 

An unconventional amusement of this kind re- 
minds us of Shelley's aquatic fancies, and the 
almost childish eagerness with which he pursued 
them through all the changing phages of his 
poetry. Have we not here, it has been suggested, 
the clue to much of his most beautiful and most 
frequently recurring imagery ? Thus one of his 
few early friends writes of his aquatic hobby :- — 
" He was a devoted worshipper of the water- 
nymphs, for whenever he found a pool, or even 
a small puddle, he would linger near it, and 
it was no easy task to get him from it. He 
twisted a morsel of paper in a form that a 
lively fancy might consider a likeness of a boat, 
and committing it to the water, he anxiously 
watched the fortunes of the frail bark, which, 
if it was not soon swamped by the faint winds, 
and the miniature ocean, gradually imbibed water 
through its porous sides, and sank. Ijometimes, 
however, the fairy vessel performed its little 
voyage, and reached the opposite shore of the 
puny ocean in safety. 

" It is astonishing with what keen delight he 
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engaged in tbis singular pursuit. So long as his \ 
paper lasted, be remained rivetted to the spot, 
fasciuated by tbis peculiar amusement ; all waste 
paper was rapidly consumed, then the covers of 
letters, next letters of little value. The most 
precious contributions of the most esteemed 
correspondents, although eyed wistfully many 
times and often returned to the pocket, were 
sure to be sent at last in pursuit of his former 
squadrons." Each craft of Shelley's little Armada 
was, after all, the type of some fairy vessel, like 
that of tbe witcb of the Atlas — 

Now lingering- on the pools, in which abode 
The calm and darknesa of the deep content, 
In whioh they paused : now o'ef the shallow road 
Of white and dancing waters, all besprent 
With sand and polished pebbles — mortal boat 
In BUch a shallow rapid could not float, 

or, that which conveys the disembodied spirits of I 
Laon and Cythna : — I 

Sometimes between the wide and flowering meadowg, 

Hile after mile we sail'd, and 'twas delight 
To see far ofT the sunbeams chase the shadows 
Over the grass : sometimes beneath the night 
Of wide and vaulted caves, whose roofs were bright 
With starry gems. 

It was through pursuing a hobby in his leisurttl 
hours that Sir Charles Wbeatstone was led toT 
experiment oa electricity. Originally a maker oH 



mUBical instruments, he investigated the science 
of sound theoretically and practically, and was 
thereby induced to study other branches of 
natural philosophy, devoting his spare moments 
to making certain toys to illustrate the sabject 
of electricity. 

A propos of his experiments, Mr. S. 0. Hall, 
in hia " Retrospect of a Long Life," says: — 
" One evening when I was present, there came 
to the bouse of John Martin, the painter, a 
young man, who greatly amused the party by 
making a doll dance upon the grand piano, and 
he excited a laugh when he said : — * You will be 
surprised if I tell you it is done by lightning.' 
It was Mr. Charles Wheatstone, afterwards Sir 
Charles Wheatstone, F.R.S. la that doll, 
perhaps, the first suggestion of the electric 
telegraph lay hidden — the germ of a discovery 
that has belttfd the globe with an electric zone, 
of a thousandfold, more marvellous character than 
that which Pack promised to put about the earth 
in forty minutes." 

Dr. Adam, the well-known author of "Roman 
Antiquities " and other works, was accustomed to 
spend many hours in the shop o( his friend Booge, 
the famous cutler, sometimes grinding knives and 
scissors, at other times driving the wheel. One 
day two University students called on Booge, who 
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was a good classic, to consult him on a certaii 
passage they could not understand. Finding that 
the passage was a diflScult one, being a wag, he 
said to the students, " Oh, it's quite simple. My 
labouring man at the wheel yonder will translate j 
it for you. John," he cried, "come here a 
moment, will you?" The apparent labourer 
came forward, and, putting on his spectacles, | 
" examined the passage, and proceeded to give a ] 
learned exposition of the passage, in the course of ] 
which he cited several scholastic authors ia * 
support of his views as to its proper translation.' 
Having done so, he returned to the cutler's wheel, | 
much to the astonishment of the students, who*^ 
remarked that they had heard much of the j 
erudition of the Edinburgh tradearaen, but what.] 
they had listened to was beyond anything they ] 
could have anticipated.* 

Josiah Wedgwood made conchology one of J 
his special studies, and formed an admirabltfi 
collection of shells. From the year 1778 man 
be traced his adaptation of these exquisite natun 
forms to his art. The flatter or valve-liki 
shells were copied for plates, whilst the largei 
and occasionally more consolidated served 
basins, baskets, and dishes. Collecting books^J 
too, was one of his favourite recreations. Cha 
* Smiles' " Life and Laboar," 18-19. 
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after chest found their way into Staffordshire, but 
time was often wanted to unpack and arrange 
them, much less to read them. On one occasion 
he writes to his friend Bentley ; — " I thank you 
for the catalogues, but have not had time to read 
a page. My wife says I must buy no more books 
till I build another house, and advises me first to 
read some of those I have already. What nonsense 
she sometimes talks! " Yet in spite of this remon- 
strance the old taste still prevailed. 

Charles Jenkinson, Earl of Liverpool, studied 
coins in his leisure hours ; and, on his " Treatise on 
the Coins of the Realm," the Edinburgh Reviewer 
thus wrote : — " It is pleasing to find one who must 
necessarily have been bred among the exploded 
doctrines of the elder economists shaking himself 
almost quite loose from their infiuence, at ao 
advanced period of life, and betraying, whilst 
he resumes the favourite speculations of his early 
life, so little bias towards errors which he must 
once have imbibed. It is no less gratifying to 
observe one who has been educated in the walks 
of practical policy, and grown old amidst the 
bustle of public employments, embellishing tlie 
decline of life by pursuits which unite the dignity 
of science with the usefulness of active ext-r- 
tion." 

In sketching. Sir Charles Bell found a congenial 
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recreation, and it may be remembered that 
HadeD, the surgeon, while carrying on a largo 
London practice, pursued bis favourite hobby of 
etching. In course of time he proved himself 
possessed of considerable talent in this his usual 
pastime, and what had simply been a means of 
recreation now became to him a considerable's 
source of profit. ■ 

Then there was David Allan, popularly known 
as the " Scottish Hogarth." His hobby of 
drawing originated in an accident. Having 
burnt his foot, he amused himself with drawing 
on the floor with a piece of chalk, a mode of 
passing his time which soon obtained a fascina- 
tion for him. On his return to school he drew a 
caricature of his schoolmaster punishing a pupil^ 
which caused him to be summarily expelled. Bnt^ 
his success as an artist was decided, for the carica- 
ture was considered so clever that he was sent to 
Glasgow to study Art. 

His love of science influenced even the arrange- 
ments of Assheton Smith's household. At Ted- 
worth, at Voenol, and at his London house, he 
devised a railroad from the kitchen to his dining- 
room, along which the dishes passed and re- 
passed, and by this means he obviated the necea- 
sity of the servants quitting the room 
consequent delay. At Voenol, writes 
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Bardley "Wilmob,* "the train arriving with its 
savoury load opened a trap-door at the end of the 
dining-room. This closed of itself immediately 
after the admission of the course, and thus no 
inconvenience arose from the smell of cooking, 
which frequently penetrates open doors and 
passages in the largest houses. The weight of the 
empty dishes going down, as in the case of the 
slate waggons at Llanberris, brought upon the 
platform within the dining-room, by means of 
diminutive connecting ropes, the hot and smoking 
trucks coming up." 

Latterly, too, we are further told, when suffer- 
ing from asthma, he had an ingenious mechanical 
contrivance, by which he was raised to his bed- 
room, on one of the upper floors, as he always 
entertained a great objection to sleeping on the 
ground floor. He was also fond of weighing 
himself, and had scales both at Tedworth and at 
his seat in Wales. 

* " Bemiuiscences of T. Aeelietoa ^milh," 168. 
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